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OUR STANDPOINT. 


ILLIAM NOBLE, in my own house in America, when urging me 
tocome again to England, said, “ Your friends, the people, will 
give you a hearty welcome and a cordial greeting.” I have 
experienced to-night the truth of Mr. Noble's statement, and 

I must acknowledge that your reception to-night has almost overwhelmed 
and unfitted me to speak to vou as I otherwise might. Twenty-five years 
ago I first spoke to a British audience in Exeter Hall. I came then to 
advocate the causc of Temperance. It is the same theme to-day, the same 
hackneyed subject, and upon which very little new, very little fresh, can be 
advanced. 

You know some people are very fond of new and fresh things. I heard 
of a man who went into a store, and, leaning against a post, said, “ Have 
you got anything newor fresh?” “Yes,” said the keeper of the store, ‘“ that 
paint you are lcaning against is quite ‘nen and fresh!” 

1 do not expect to bring you anything new on the subject of Temperance. 
It is a progressive work, Some people have an idea that reforms consist of 
one great spasmodic effort; but, to succeed, we must be willing to work 
slowly, by patient and often unheralded cndeavour. Head the history of the 
reforms of the world. What patient persistence ! What endeavour to build 
better! Who can measure or weigh the throcs endured as nation aftcr nation 
has come to the birth-hour of its best reforms? And from what small begin- 
nings these great enterprises have started! To-day, we smile at the weak- 
ness Of the early efforts, as in the strength of our manhood we smile at the 
feeble efforts of childhood. I saw the first Constitution and bye-laws of 
the first Association formed in the United States for the promotion of 
Temperance. It was formed in 1804. One of the provisions of the Consti- 
tution was this :— 

“ Any member of this Association who shall be convicted of gross intoxi- 
cation shall be fined twenty-five cents, unless such act of intoxication shall 
take place on the 4th of July, or on any regularly appointed military 
muster.” 
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Now we smile at that to-day; but that was in advance of public senti- 
ment, and the men who adopted that were iconoclasts, who went out to beat 
down the Dagons that their fathers had worshipped; and they were perse- 
cuted. There never yet was an enterprise that touched men’s interests, 
appetites, or passions, but the promoters of it were persecuted, 

We remember the terrible opposition to the anti-slavery movement in 
America, when the highest intellects, the brightest geniuses, were called 
into requisition todefenda wrong. Danicl Webstcr said once, at a large meet- 
inv in Faneuil Hall, in reference to the agitation against the Fugitive Slave 
Law, “This agitation must be stopped.” Who will stop it? Stopped! An 
agitation of right against wrong stopped! Christ against Belial stopped ! 
The agitation of human rights against men's interests stopped! Who will 
stop it? Thank God, no power can avail when He moves, and no voice can 
be heard when He speaks; and in His own good time every evil thing shall 
be abolished, even though it vanish in smoke, and fire, and blood, as slavery 
was extinguished in our country. 

In the short space of time allotted to an evening’s address, I must be 
confined very much to one or two points, and I wish more emphatically and: 
more particularly to define my position. Every individual is ready to agree 

with me that drunkenness is an evil, and that it is our duty to do all we can 
to remove that evil. Now, on these two points we are all agreed, and on 
these two facts we base our whole operations; and the difference between 
you and me is not with regard to the evil, but with regard to the metkod of 
removing it. Now we want to proclaim our method. Believing that the 
use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage is not only needless, but hurtful to 
the social, civil, and religious interests of the community ; and that, while 
men continue to use it as a beverage, the evils of drunkenness will never be 
done away—belicving this, we agree together that we will not use it, traffic 
in it, or provide it for others, and that we will in all suitable ways dis- 
countenance its use throughout the community. We thus stand in anu 
attitude of antagonism to the use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage, 
whether at the sideboard of the wealthy, in the social circle, or in your 
dram shops—advocating, maintaining, and defending the principle of total 
abstinence from intoxicating beverages as a lawful principle. a sensible 
principle, and one which, if universally adupted, would roll back the tide of 
drunkenness from this Iand for ever, Then ToTAL ABSTINENCE is our 
theme—antagonism to the drink ; and out of that flow all legislative enact- 
ments and all other agencies of whatever name or nature for the suppression 
of this evil. Our principle of total abstinence is a lawful principle. We 
are not waging war against alcohol as a medicine—although I do not believe 
in it as such, and I would not take it, and no physician would prescribe it 
forme. Ihave a wife who would show him the dvor “amazing quick ” if 
he did, and he never would prescribe another dose for me. We do not believe 
in it as a medicine, and we get along very well without it. 

A gentleman said to me, * Ab, if you go on the Continent you ought at 
your age tc take a little wine—the water is doubtful.” They told me so 
whenI went to California, and they told me so when I went to Montreal, 
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I said, “ I don’t think I need it.” “But I think you do.” “ Well, look at 
me,” I have said; “I am sixty-one years of age. I have delivered 7800 
addresses on the subject of Temperance, and on other topics. I have travelled 
420,000 miles, and I have not been in bed a day from illness since 1846.” 
That is how I have managed on cold water, without the aid of stimulants, 
I think there are some doctors who prescribe wine because they like to take 
a little medicine with their patients, when they call. I think some prescribe 
it because they believe it to be necessary, and I rather guess that the 
physician who prescribed it to a very dear friend of mine, a Canadian by 
the way, was one of that sort. When he was in London he consulted a 
physician, who said, “ You ought to take a little champagne.” “Why?” he 
asked. ‘“ Well, you are very tall, and you are very bald, and the top of your 
head is necessarily cold, and you need some stimulants to send the blood 
over the top of your head.” (!) Isuppose he believed it to be necessary, Some 
prescribe it, because they do not know anything about it—that is to say, some 
of the physicians in the United States do this—of course I am not speaking 
of yours in England! 

I heard of a man who prescribed his own medicines, and furnished his 
own prescriptions. He was a very stingy man; and when a small quantity 
of any of his mixtures was Icft he put it in a black bottle, and there he had 
a little ipecacuanha, rhubarb, salts and senna, antimony, myrrh—a little 
of everything he had prescribed for years. Some one said to him, “ What 
are you going to do with that stuff?” “Use it.” “How?” “WhenI 
get hold of a fellow who has got a complication of disorders I don’t under- 
stand, I take the black bottle, shake it up, and give him a dose out of it.” 
Medical men prescribe a stimulant because they do not know any better. It 
is an casy medicine for them to prescribe, and for their patients to take. I 
am not here to deal with the medical aspect of this question. You have 
some magnificent men who are grappling with that question, and they can 
do it better than I, because they do it understandingly. I define my posi- 
tion by claiming that the principle of total abstinence is lam/ful. 

A gentleman said to me, “ The Bible is against you.” ‘ Oh, no,” I replied. 
“Well, you have no command in the Bible to abstain.” “ Don’t want one.” 
Ido not go to the Bible to find a command, “ Thou shalt abstain from 
intoxicating liquors.” I do not go the Bible to find a command, “ Thou 
shalt abstain from gambling, horse-racing, prize-fighting, dog-fighting, cock- 
fighting, and all that sort of thing.” Asa Christian man, I abstain from 
these things, believing them to be detrimental to the best intcrests of society ; 
and because I am a Christian it is not only lawful for me to do so, but an 
absolute duty. I give to these men all they claim. I am not a learned man. 
I do not understand Hebrew or Greck. Show me a Hebrew word and a 
Greek word, and they are both Greek to me, and if you mix them up together 
I cannot tell which is which. But I have found out this: 1f a man is right 
by the exercise of the little common sense God has given him, he can stand 
his ground against all the learning and science in the universe—that is, if he 
does not go out of his depth. But there are men who have stood before 
audiences and talked about the meaning of ¢irvsh, and yayin, and oinos, and 
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a number of other learned words—men who did not understand them, and 
who discoursed about the wines of Scripture, when an educated man could 
floor them in five minutes. 

Well, the Bible permits the use of wine,—yes. Approves it,—yes. Our 
Saviour made wine,—yes. He drank wine,—yes. It is lawful to drink wine, 
—yes. What more do you want? The Bible permits, sanctions, and 
approves it; the Saviour made it, and it is lawful to use it. I will give you 
all that ; but I want to say, in defining my position, that every man who 
brings the Bible to sustain him in the use of drink, must accept the Bible as 
a rule of faith and practice ; or it is mean, it is sneaking, it is cowardly and 
contemptible—to search the Bible for permission to gratify a propensity, and 
then reject all God's other requirements. When I speak of the Bible argu- 
ment, I speak of it to Bible believers and Bible lovers. I give them all they 
ask, and now I define my position in reply. With my views of Christianity 
and its claims upon me, by my allegiance to God, by my faith in Christ, by 
the vows I took upon myself in His presence and before His people, I am 
bound to give up a lawful gratification, if by my giving up that which is 
lawful tome I can stand between a weaker brother, and by my example 
save him from falling into ruin. Can you take that away from mc? That 
is my position, and I will hold it, and I will take my stand upon it in the Day 
of Judgment. 

My principle then, judged from the Bible standpoint, is a Iawful one. I 
say again, I do not go to thé Bible for a command. I go to the Bible 
reverently for a permission, and if I find there a permission to abstain, I act 
upon it as if it were a command, in view of the evil of drunkenness, and 
that which promotes and perpetuates it. 

Some persons will ask us again, “‘ What do you expect to do with total 
abstinence ? You do not expect by it to make men Christians, do you?” 
Oh, no. We have our Gospel Temperance Associations, I know ; but we do 
not expect that every man who signs the total abstinence pledge is to be at 
once a Christian. We do not pretend to any such thing. If a drunkard 
adopts the principle of total abstinence, at any rate he ceases to be a drunkard. 
He may not cease to be a thief, or a liar, or a Sabbath-breaker, or a profane 
gwearer ; and we never said he would. He ceases to be a drunkard; and 
that is all that directly can be accomplished by the total abstinence prin- 
ciple. If your son adopts the principle of total abstinence, whatever else he 
may be, he cannot be a drunkard. The principle we advocate settles that 
one point, and settles it positively and absolutely. 

But, indirectly, our movement has claims upon the sympathy and co- 
operation of all Christian men and Christian women everywhere. Ask of 
our city missionaries what is the great hindrance to men becoming Chris- 
tians, and to the spread of the gospel in London. They will tell you that 
drunkenness does more than any other agency to prevent men from hearing 
the truth. Now, if my principle is a lawful one, and by it I can remove the 
hindrance to a man’s hearing the truth, I demand the sympathy of those 
who love the Truth. We ask your sympathy and co-operation. It has done 
it, will do it, is doing it day by day. Some tell us, “ You are doing nothing 
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more.” It is true we cannot go to a man and say, “ You cannot stop drink- 
ing unless you become a Christian,” because he can. Men have done it, 
and solid facts are stronger than unsupported statements. 

I have known men who are not Christians who have been abstainers twenty 
years. We do not go to a man and say, “If you do not become a Christian, 
you cannot stop lying; if you do not become a Christian, you cannot stop 
swearing; if you do not become a Christian, you cannot stop thieving ; if 
you do not become a Christian, you cannot stop drinking.” We can say, 
“You cannot stop sinning.” But we cannot say that a man, unless he 
becomes a Christian, must go on with his drinking—he cannot stop: he 
can stop. 

A gentleman had got so far in drinking that he was known to take a 
quart of brandy aday. How he stood it no one knew. He was a fine busi- 
ness man, and yet, in the estimation of those who knew him well, he was 
ruining himself. One day, when in the house, he said, “ Wife, come and sit 
on my knee.” She sat there, and then she said, “If my husband did not 
drink, I should be the happiest woman in Canada.” “Well, my dear.” he 
replied, “ I married you to make you happy, and I ought to do so; and if that 
will make you happy, I will never drink another drop as long as Ilive.” Now 
that man cut it off “as square as a piece of cheese,” no shivers, no splinters, 
and kept his word for years without any practical belicf in Christianity 
Walking down the strect with him a little while ago, he said, “ Do you sce 
that red-fronted drinking saloon? Well, I have been, for many years, afraid 
to pass the door of that house, so I used to turn down another street and 
go round it: but, Mr. Gough, since I have had the grace of God in my heart 
I go right by that saloon; and if I have the slightest desire after drink 
I breathe an cjaculatory prayer, ‘ Lord, keep me, for Christ’s sake,’ and I 
go by it safe.” 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, when a man abstains from drink and has an 
appetite which he controls in his own strength, he does it at daily risk ; but 
when he puts forth all the energy God has given him, and ¢rusts God for the 
result, he is safe, absolutely safe. It is there we seek to bring the man. We 
cannot go and truly tell a man that there is no fighting for him if he signs 
the temperance pledge. I have no patience with men who talk of this life 
being no battle-field. I have heard them sing : 


** Nothing for me to do, 
Nothing for me to do.” 


And I have also heard them sing : 


“* My soul would sit and sing herself away, 
To everlasting bliss.” 


Now, I have not very much sympathy with that kind of religion. 


When a boy my father used to make me go to church, and I got so 
wearied of it that I hated it. It was very unpleasant. They would seat a 
boy on a hard bench, with his feet hanging over; and my poor little legs 
would swing and dangle until they got “ pins and needles,” and they would 
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go, to sleep, and I dared not rub them, for father was by. It was not very 
comforting, when I was suffering on a hot July afternoon in every nerve of 
my body, to hear them sing : 


** Congregations ne’er break up, 
And Sabbaths never end.” 


1 do not believe in a Christian life without work and fighting. You 
remember—“ TO HIM THAT OVERCOMETH ”’ is a sevenfold promise : the tree 
of life; safety from the second death; the hidden manna, and the white 
stone, with the new name; the morning star; the white raiment; a pillar 
in the temple of God ; a seat on the throne with Him in whose name he has 
conquered—all “TO HIM THAT OVERCOMETH.” Then I say, Buckle on your 
armour and fight like a man! 

Let me relate one incident, to give you more fully an idea of what we 
mean when we say we want to bring men to Christ, as well as to make them 
tectotallers. In Ohio I was passing from one town to another ; and going to 
the station I saw a vacant seat in the cars. They were very much crowded. 
I said to a gentleman, “ May I sit by you?” “Yes, Mr. Gough, you may. 
I am very glad to have you for a fellow-traveller.” ‘“‘Thank you for your 
courtesy.” “I heard you speak last night. I’m a pretty hard drinker. I 
look like it, don’t I?” “ Somewhat.” “I am worth some property, but I 
might be worth thousands where I am only worth ten to-day. I’m a pretty 
rough character, but I have always considered myself a man of my word. 
When I left after your lecture, I went home and said to my wife, ‘I will 
never drink another drop of liquor as long as I live.’ I thought she would 
be tickled at it, but she burst out crying, and dropped on her knees. I 
didn’t like it. Iam not that sort. I haven't been on my knees since I was 
eight years old ; and as for the inside of a church, I hardly know what it is. 
IT didn’t like it, and I said, ‘ What in thunder are you on your knees for?’ I 
wént to bed sulky, got up this morning, and I wanted whiskey. I had never 
promised anybody before that I would not drink; but I had done so now, 
and I'm a man of my word. I’m going to see about a piece of property I 
bought when drunk. I'm going right among the drink and into temptation, 
but I would rather be carried home dead to-night than carried home drunk. 
I want whiskey now, but I don't mean to have it. I tried to take my breakfast 
this morning. I couldn't get it down; the more I strove to eat, the more I 
loathed the food. I wanted whiskey ; I felt as if I must have whiskey. And 
' I knew where I was going.” Then the tears came, and the lip quivered as he 
said, “ Well, Mr. Gough, you may think it very queer of me, but I have been 
on my knees this morning for over an hour.” “Have you?” “ Yes.” 
“Then,” I said, “keep there, and you will go home sober. No man ever 
drank a glass of liquor in this world while he was honestly praying God to 
keep him from it.” There is safety there, but all the rest is risk. A man 
may keep the pledge to the day of his death, but he does it atarisk. Thig 
we bring the intemperate not only to fight the battle, but to trust in Gos 
for the victory. 

It has been stated by some of our reformers that when a man becomes a 
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Christian the appetite is taken away—the grace of God removes the 
appetite. Now I want it to be distinctly understood that I believe no such 
thing. The grace of God has certain functions and a certain power, but the 
grace of God will not prevent drink from affecting a man’s brain and ner- 
vous system if he drinks—will it? You can poison a Christian just as 
quickly as you can a Hottentot. Ifa man brimming over with the grace of 
God, and one who does not believe in Christianity, take prussic acid, they 
will both go down together. 

The appetite for intoxicating drinks—what is it? There is something in 
it that I cannot define ; but I once had a letter—rather a spiteful one, so I 
suspected it came from a lady, for they do write very spiteful things some- 
timces—sharp, kcen, I mcan. In this letter the question is asked—“ Do you 
mean to say that the grace of God does not take away the love of sin?” Ah, 
that is a different thing! Imay hate and loathe the sin; I may abhor that 
which produces the sin; the smell of liquor may be absolutely sickening ; 
the sight of it revolting; and yet Z may have the appetite. What is that 
appetite? As near as I can define it, it is a mysterious something, produced 
in certain systems by the use of intoxicating liquors, that will respond to the 
first drop of alcohol when touched by it. You cannot make a moderate 
drinker out of a drunkard. I do not care how many times he may join the 
church. It has been tried over and over again. Total abstinence is neces- 
sary to save a man from drunkenness, 

A gentleman in New York said to me, “I was a sad drunkard—I became 
a Christian at Mr. Moody's Hippodrome meetings at New York. I had 
signed the pledge. I wanted to work for the Lerd. I joined the Rev. Dr. 
Tyng’s church, because he was very sympathizing with us; and I had been 
working in his Gospel tent, and trying to rescue men. Well, I believed and 
boasted that the love of Jesus had taken away all appetite for the drink. 
Three weeks ago there was a Communion Service at Dr. Tyng’s. I smelt 
the drink and wanted it. My fingers began to tingle. There was an itching, 
burning, dry sensation in my throat. J wanted it. I tried to pray. I tried 
to think that I had come there to ‘ show forth the Lord’s death till He come.’ 
It was no use. I gripped the seat. I ground my tecth. I sat in perfect 
agony. The wine approached me. I shuddered from head to foot, If I 
had taken it in my hand there would not have becn a drop of it left: I know 
it. Ihave been fighting that appetite for three wecks with all the power I 
had to fight anything, and am very glad you have comforted me by the 
assurance that I may yet be a child of God, and subject to this terrible 
gJemptation.” 

The grace of God enables a man to overcome, but it does not take away 
from him the appetite. It can. The grace of God is able to do anything, 
but that is not its province. It can take away the appetite, I suppose ; but 
in how many cases has it done so? I could give you so many fearful, sor- 
rowful illustrations of this over-confidence, not in the grace of God, but in 
mistaken notions of the province of the grace of God. 

Now, I say to every abstainer, be you a Christian or not, LET THE DRINK 
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Are there no men ruined who had the grace of God in their hearts? Will 
you dare to say that every deposed minister never had the grace of God in 
his heart? Will you tell me that the wife of a minister who spent eight 
years in China, teaching Chinese women Christianity, as a devoted Christian ; 
and then came home and delivered lectures to ladies on the wants of the 
women of China, with the purpose of raising money. not for herself, but for 
them—will you tell me she had no grace in her heart? And yet she died 
drunk in the “ American House,” Hanover Street, Boston, and the servant 
in the next room heard her cry, “O Christ, have mercy upon me! O God, 
for Jesus’ sake, save me!” But she died drunk, and the bottle of brandy 
by her side was only one-third full though she had brought it in full. 

I may be getting on delicate topics, but I have bad to deal with Facts, 
not theorics. I have had to deal with men and their experiences. I knew 
& man in whose pulpit I spoke in 1848. Dr. Eddy told me that he was in 
many respects the most eloquent minister that he cver heard. He was 
the pastor of a very fashionable church in the vicinity of Madison 
Square. The night I spoke he was to offer prayer. He was very much 
intoxicated. Dr. Skinner asked me sometime after if I would testify in the 
case. They were going to depose this man for drunkenness, I said, ‘No, 
I will give no testimony whatever.” Still he was deposed, and I know that 
the Doctor of Divinity, who had preached the Gospel to thousands for cight- 
and-twenty years, stood in a low dram-shop, with his face blackened, and a 
number of degraded and dissolute men jecring him—stood there and preached 
some of his old sermons, for whiskey to stave off delirium tremens. 

Oh, Christian tipjlers, beware! Christian dram-driakers, beware! The 
thing itsclf is a moral evil, caused by a physical agency. I could give you 
fact after fact. There was a man in the strects of Albany, whose name I 
will not mention, or give any clue to his identity. Dr. Sprague, of Albany, 
was called upon to visit him in the Station-house. He was there mad drunk, 
jabbering Greek and Latin quotations. Who was he? He was a man who 
was elected to fill the pulpit vacated by the death of one of the greatest 
preachers Great Britain ever knew. They gave him an appointment as 
Professor, Six months afterwards he was found in New York strapped to an 
iron bed—mad with mania a potu.™ Have these men no grace in their hearts? 
-——did they never have any? Oh, 1 tell you there is no power on earth like 
the drink. We fight it with all our might, and fight it with all the power 
God has given us, asking His blessing on the grand warfare that is going on, 
and will go on through the ages, until His seal shall be set upon this fruitful 
source of misery and death. 

Our principle of total abstinence is a lawful principle. It is a sensible 
principle. Can you find me a man sixty years old who will say ?—“J am 
sixty years of age, and I never drank a drop of intoxicating liquor, but I 
regret that I did not learn to drink it when I was a young man.” Find me 
such a man in London! Find me such a man anywhere! When I was in 
California a gentleman, who was attached to the theatre there, called upon 
me. Now, I am nota theatre goer: I could give reasons, but perhaps it is 
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not necessary. But I am acquainted with a great number of those who are 
engaged as theatrical performers: some of them are good men, and for 
aught I know some of them are Christian men. Well, this gentleman said, 
“Iam noreformer. It is not in my line. Sunday-schools and temperance 
societies are all very well in their way; but they are not in my line. Ihave 
been an actor since I was eighteen ycars of age, and I am now forty-two ; 
and I never drank a drop of intoxicating liquor in my life. What do you 
think of that? Iam proud of it myself.” He was no howling dervish of a 
temperance lecturer. He cared but little for the abstract principle; but 
as to the fact of his own total abstinence he said, “ I’m proud of it.” Yet 
there were men who came to me in that city by the score—I say it within 
bounds—one of them the son of a well-known lawyer in New York, who, 
as he grovelled at my feet and clasped my hands, said, “For the love 
of God help me out of this hell.” ‘What's the matter with you?” 
“ Drink’s my curse!” Yes, that’s it. It comes from the prison—* Drink’s 
my curse!” It comes from your Houses of Correction—“ Drink’s my 
curse!” It comes echoing from the Lunatic Asylum—“ Drink’s my curse !” 
It comes from the pale-faced wife and the starving children—“ Drink’s 
my curse!” It comes hissing hot through the black lips of the dying 
drunkard—“ Drink's my curse!” And vot aman who has escaped but 
to-day rejoices in the fact of his escape. 

Look at the wrecks of men to be scen on every hand. Oh, young men, I 
wish f could lift the curtain that conccals from yeur vicw the secrets of 
this charnel-house. A man about forty years of age, I suppose, a graduate 
of Edinburgh University, came to me and showed me his diploma as a 
physician. He was quite a fluent linguist and a very cultivated gentleman ; 
but the mark nas upon him. Iwas with him some time, and when he left 
he said to me, “I am very much obliged to you, Mr. Gough, for your 
kindness to me. You have told me the truth, but it’s no use. There's 
no hope for me. Will you shake hands with me? I'm a lost laddie— 
good-bye.” 

How many “ lost laddies” are there in London ?—~Ilost ! lost! A living 
man lost |—yes. It’s an awful sight to scc a living man a LOST MAN, and 
there are such. Lost! lost! lost! I knelt at the family altar with a 
Doctor of Divinity in New England in 1852. He was the pastor of a large 
church. To-day he is a drunkard, and employed as an ostler in a stable in 
Boston. When Mr. Moody was holding his meetings, it was decided to go 
and see him, and try to do somcthing for him. What was the result? 
“Go away from me! You know who I am. You know what I am; 
you know what I have been. Go away from me. The doctor pre- 
scribed liquor in order to save my life, but he has damnca my soul. Go 
away from me.” 

Lost i lost! lost! And there are men wno are becoming lost to-day, 
—going across that line—the which, if they cross it, leaves them but little 
hope. It is horrible to note the results of this drinking system, and yet 
observe men stepping forward to fill up the ranks as death mows others 
down. It is fearful, it is pitiful. 
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Then what shall we do? Our principle of TOTAL ABSTINENCE isa simple 
method. Itissosimple. What we want is that men and women should 
adopt it. I should like to say something in reference to this. but as I am to 
spcak again I want to save something, as men often do, “for another 
occasion.” I want to take different ground in my next specch to the people 
of London. But as regards total abstinence, I think I have defined our 
position-—IT I8 LAWFUL; and IT IS EXPEDIENT, when we do it for the 
sake of others. And now I want to ask you a question. If a principle is 
worth adopting for the sake of cxample, is it not worth adopting for ite 
own sake ? Y£ you adopt.a principle as an example to save others, is not 
the principle worth your adoption for its own sake? 

We ask you, however, to adopt this principle not only for your own 
sake, but for others. Oh, these men need help. They know that the 
craving appetite is like the smouldering fir2 of a volcano within, ready 
to be roused by the first dram. 1) not tamper with the appetite. Do 
not think, if you have abstained for years, that you can drink a little 
moderatcly. I remember reading of a gentleman who had a pet tiger. 
The tiger was in his study one day, and the gentleman's hand was hang- 
ing over the chair. The tiger was licking his hand, and on the gentle- 
man attempting to remove it, the animal, with a low growl and a snarl, 
fixed its claws in the gentleman’s arm. The tiger stood with its ears 
thrown back, his cyes green, waving his tail. There was danger! The gen- 
tleman, kecping his eyes fixed upon the tiger, rang the bell and ordered the 
servant to bring his pistol, with which he shot the tiger dead. He then 
looked at his hand and observed blood upon it! the taste had aroused the 
tiger’s dormant nature. So is it with the appetite for drink, which is ever 
ready, like the tiger, to make the fatal spring whenever it 1s for a moment 
tampered with. 

The probability is that the majority of this audience are total abstainers. 
It is a grand thought, because there is a mighty power here. I say to you, 
simple-hearted tectotaller, man or woman, can you say, “I am doing 
nothing”? Nothing! 

When that boy went out to hear Jesus Christ preach. we may say that he 
went out as we would go out now-a-days to a camp mecting, and his mother 
put him up a little lunch, five small barley loaves and a few fishes. There 
were five thousand hungry folk: they came to the boy for his supply. 
He might have said, “ They are only cnough for myself. Mother put them 
up for my lunch. I cannot give up my cakes to all you. It would not be 
any use if I did.” But no, he did not say this ; he gave up his cakes. And 
... what? The Master blessed them, and the five thousand were fed, and 
there were twelve basketsful left. Now, I say to you, man or woman, 
child or youth, bring your five barley cakes and ask the Master to bless 
them, and you will sec the result; for it is the small things that He 
makes mighty through His power to the overturning of things that are great. 
All we want is to have faith. 

Some people have curious ideas about faith. A lady in Edinburgh said to 
me, “ Theie (pointing to him) is a boy who illustrates some people’s ideas of 
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faith, As we were going from Edinburgh to Dunfern.line, the vessel struck 
on a rock and began to settle. A tug pushed out, and my boy said, ‘ Oh, 
mamma! we are all going to drown.’ ‘ My darling, have I not always told 
you to trust in Providence?’ ‘ Yes, mamma, and I will trust in Providence 
as quick as ever I get into that boat.’” Once, when a vessel was in danger, a 
lady said to the captain, “ Captain, are we in any danger?” “ Yes, ma’am, 
there is nothing left for us now but to trust in Providence!” and she said, 
“Goodness gracious! has it come to that?” What strange idcas people 
have of Providence! A washerwoman whose little shanty was burnt down 
as she stood before the ruin, shut her fist and said, “ You sec if I don’t work 
on Sundays to pay for that!” just as if the Lord had brought down her 
shanty, and she would get satisfaction by breaking one of His command- 
ments. She thought to have it out of Providence in that way. A Dutchman 
in New York went with a companion into Delmonico'’s to get a lunch : they 
had a hearty one, and were very much surprised at being charged nine 
dollars for it. One said, “Nine dollars ! why, good gracious, look at that!” 
and he began to swear. “ Don’t you swear,” said the other. “ But look at 
the nine dollars,” said the first. “God has punished that man Delmonico 
very bad already.” “How has He punished him?” “ Z’ve got my pocket 
Full of his spoons!” 

Men have very strange ideas of God’s dealings with us in Providence, 
and of faith in Him. What is faith? To walk right on to the edge of the 
precipice, and then stop? No! walk in faith. What, step my feet upon 
nothing? Yes, upon nothing, if it isin the path of duty: boldly set your 
fect on nothing ; and a solid rock, firm as the everlasting hills, shall rise up 
beneath your feet every step you take in the path of duty—only do it un- 
waveringly and in faith, What we have to dv, brethren, is to settle the 
point—are we right? 

Now, it is not my duty to show everybody that he is wrong, but it is my 
duty to see that I myself am right. 

You remember when the children of Isracl went out of Egypt they were 
a band of escaped fugitives. Their ranks were encumbered with the pre- 
sence of many women and children, and their mighty but meek leader was 
armed only with a rod. Here come the chariots and the horsemen of 
Pharaoh treading on their very shadow. A pillar of fire went before them 
at night, and a pillar of cloud by day, and they marched till they came to 
the shores of the Red Sea, and then—what? Read the magnificent narra- 
tive. “And the Lord God said unto Moses from out of the cloud, ‘ Speak to 
the children of Israel that they go forward.’” That was the only command. 
How can they go forward? There is no other command for the children 
of Isracl ; but to Moses there come the words, “ Stretch forth thy rod,” and 
the way opened. God never gave us a duty to do yet but He opened the way 
for us when we were ready to do it. He never gave an impossible command 
yet. So the waters stood in heaps. Tramp, tramp, tramp—went the three 
millions thrcugh the bed of the sea, and their encmies came in after them, 
and it was in the night time. Now... what? “Forward!” “But our enemies 
are in ourzear.” “Forward!” “Yes, but before us is we know not what. 
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The waters are on either side.” “FORWARD!” “ Yes, but we can feel the 
very breath of the horses upon our necks, and hear the chariot wheels grind 
in the shingle as they pursue us.” “FORWARD!” “Yes, but we must 
defend our wives and little ones.” “ForRWARD!” And the pillar that 
went before them passed over and stood in their rear. It was light unto 
them ; it was darkness to thcir encmies: “and they came not near each 
other all the night.” Those who had obeyed the command, “Forward !” 
stood on the other side, and then “the Lord God looked out from the pillar 
of fire, and troubled the Egyptians, and brake their chariot wheels.” Those 
who had obeyed the command, “ Forward!” saw the wrecks of chariots and 
the carcases of the horses and the bodies of men strewing the strand. 


Brethren, settle the matter: “ Am I right?”—aad then FORWARD all 
with a hope and a prayer, “God speed the right, and use us as instruments 
in His hands for that grand and glorious purpose.” 


THE POWER OF HABIT. 


AM sure that the associations connected with this Exeter Hall 
are enough to weigh down almost any man with the experiences 
that I have had in the past. On the 2nd of August, 1853, I 
first spoke in Exeter Hall; James Silk Buckingham presided. 

On the &th of August, 1860,I gave my farewell speech in Excter Hall; 

George Cruikshank was in the chair. On that occasion a Bible was given 

to me by the reformed drunkards who had signed the pledge at my meetings 

in this Exeter Hall ; and Judge Payne, of the Sessions Court, presented the 

Bible. I had spoken nincty-six times in this Hall on the subject of 

Temperance. As I came to-night into your committee-room and entered 

your hall, what associations clustered about this place! Where are those 

that were with me then? Where is dear George Charles Campbell? We 
all know where he would have been to-night; and dear Tweedie, and 

Spriggs, and Messcr, and Thomas Allen Smith, and a host of others, who 

have gone before as noble heroes and workers in this movement. 

I am to speak to you on the subject of Temperance—the same theme upon 
which I spoke so many vears ago. Nothing new can be said upon the sub- 
ject. We advocate the principle of TOTAL ABSTINENCE. I intend to say a 
few words to-night in reference to the practical working of that principle. 
There are those who tell us that all who drink do not become drunkards. We 
know that; and I am not dunce enough to stand before an audience and declare 
that a moderate drinker is worse than a drunkard, or any such trash as that. 
We know better. Iam not here to say that if a man drinks intoxicating 
liquors he must become a drunkard. We know better than that. There are 
men who can drink moderately. A lady said to me, “I thought you were 
going to be intolerant, and I am surprised that you give so much to yout 
opponents.” Why, I want to give them all they ask—everything they ask. 
Mark, I do not assent to what they ask; but J give it them, and then define 
my own position. My object is not to show that they are wrong, but that I 
am right. 

Now we know that there are moderate drinkers—respectable, moral, God- 
fearing, Christian moderate drinkers; and there are men who can be mode- 
rate drinkers, My father was a moderate drinker all his life. He would 
take his glass of ale for dinner, and his glass of ale for supper. Once in a 
while he would send me (I would not go to-day even for him), but he would 
send me when I was a boy, to buy, perhaps, fourpenny-worth of spirits, which 
he would put into hot water, and drink before he went to bed. Now, my father 
never was intoxicated—uever was known to be so. He died at the age of 
ninety-four, in this City of London. My father could be a moderate 
drinker ; his son could no more be a moderate drinker than you could blow 
up @ powder-magazine moderately, or fire off a gun a little ata time. Im- 
possible! Then you say, “You are a weak-minded man.” Very well, let it 
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go at that if you like. If I am so weak that I cannot drink moderately, 
thank God I am strong enough to let it alone ! 

But you say, “ If a man cannot drink in moderation, he is a weak-minded 
man.” Now, I want to say a few words to moderate drinkers, because 
they are the hardest cases we have to deal with. They have lost no repu- 
tation ; they are not injured in health or property; their gloss of respecta- 
bility is not dimmed ; no apparent injury (I leave thc internal injury to the 
physiologists)—no apparent injury comes to them by the usc of intoxicating 
liquor; and therefore they say, “ Why should I sign your total abstainer's 
pledge? I never drink cnough to hurt me.” And if we get them to sign 
eur pledge, or adopt our principle, they must do it in a large-hearted 
spirit of self-denying benevolence—must do it for the sake of others; and 
that is the highest motive, in my ‘pinion, that can move a man to do it. 

What I want to say to the moderate drinker is this: You make one 
great mistake in sctting up your example as a GOOD one, and there is your 
mistake. Now, I say to you: Drink if you will; drink if you must; drink 
till you die; but do not dare to tell young men around that you set them a 
good example by your drinking. I will not interfere with your drinking ; 
drink as much as you like; but do not tell young men that in it you set them 
a@ good example. What is a good exampic? It is an example that young 
men can follow in safety. You say, “If young men doasIldo.” Ah! if 
they do. 

I remember once sceing in New York City a very beautiful spire to a new 
church, and just about ten feet from “ the ball” a plank was pushed out, with 
ropes over the ends of the plank. The plank was let down, and the ropes 
were fastened inside of the window. There was a platform, perhaps five or 
six fect from this little window, and one hundred and fifty feet from the 
roadway. I saw a man get out of that window and stand on that little plat- 
form. Could you doit? How many of you could do it? He spoke toa 
man on the side-walk ; the man called upto him, and he leant with his hand 
upon the end and replicd to the man upon the pavement. Now, I know that 
if I had undertaken to stand on that plank, the very moment my foot touched 
it, and I saw the awful depth beneath—(a shuddcr]—ah ! Ishould have gone 
down. There would have been no mind, no intellect, no genius, no will, no 
power on earth that could have saved me; I must have fallen—to have stood 
firm would to me have been physically impossible. Now, yeu might per- 
haps stand there; but suppose that in so standing you tcll me you set me a 
good example. I say to you, “ Stand there, if you like ; I have no objection ; 
you may stand there from now till to-morrow morning, or, like Simon 
Stylites, for thirty years; but do not tell me you set mea good example. 
Now, suppose you induced me to follow your example. You tell me it is 
safe—“ Why, I stand here perfectly safe ;” and you induce me to try and 
follow your example, and I fall: what then? Are not your skirts full of my 
blood? Can you get away from that? “It must needs be that offences 
come, but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh.” If you stand there 
safe yourself, and induce me to stand there and I fall, what then? Why, 
you say, 1 am “ weak-minded.” ‘Well then, by God’s help I will keep off 
the plank, that’s all, 
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I wish to relate just one little incident to illustrate my point. Ata 
meeting in a large town in Pennsylvania, at the close of the lecture a gen- 
iieman rose, and was announced as Judge So-and-so, Judge of the Quarter 
Sessions. He said, “‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, Before the audience is dismissed, 
I wish to say a few words in defence of myself and the class I represent. 
Now, it is very herd to have it publicly stated that I set a bad example.” 
The speaker had not said that the moderate drinker set a bad example, but 
that he did not set a good one. “Now,” said he, “ I am a moderate drinker. 
Everybody knows me. I take my glass at home, I take it abroad; I am 
a moderate drinker, a respectable, moderate drinker. Who dare say anything 
against me? Who ever saw me the worse for drink? Who ever saw me out 
of the way by drink? I‘ young men followed my example, they would be 
as I am, respectable and respected. I challenge the town in which I live, I 
challenge the county, to say whether my example is a bad one. Let young 
men follow my example, and they will be as Iam.” A man in the audience 
cried out, “ Give it to him, old man, give itto him. Put a header on him.” 
Some one said, “ Put that man out.” Another gentleman said, “ No! let that 
manremain. Hc is the only son of the Judge.” His only son tried to follow 
his example, and there was the result. He was so drunk that he would 
disturb a respectable meeting. And I tell you, sir, and I tell you, madam, 
every one, from the beginning, who has become a drunkard, has become so 
by trying to be a moderate drinker and failing. 

No man ever took a glass in his hand and apostrophized it thus: 
[At this point Mr. Gough took up a glass, and held it in his hand as he 
spoke. ]—“ Here I stand in vigour and health, with fine physical development 
and high ambition. I have a wife who loves me in the core of her heart, 
children who cling to me with loving affection. I am respectable and 
respected. My ambition is high, my hopes are bright. Now, with thie I 
will ruin my health ; with this I will blast my prospects; with this I will 
stain my reputation ; with this I will destroy my manliness ; with this I will 
break my mother’s heart ; with this I will bring disgrace on all who love 
me ; ith this I will burn out the last principle of vitality from a poor, half- 
putrefied carcase : and men shall sweep me away as with the pitiful leavings 
of a dram-shop, and in after-years shall speak of me with bated breath, for 
‘the memory of the wicked shall rot!’ Now, I will take my first step to 
just such a consummation by taking MY FIRST GLASS.” No man would be 
such a consummate fool as to speak like that. And yet men are doing these 
very things, doing them here, right under the shadow of this Hall—doing 
them everywhere—ay, and bringing woe, and horror, and cursing, into their 
own souls and into their own families, greater than the mind of mgn can 
conceive. 

But you say, “They are weak-minded.” Now, it takes more mind, more 
strength of mind, more firmness of purpose, more decision of character, to 
break off a bad habit, than it does to acquire one. Some of you, perhaps, have 
acquired a habit—a little trifle, a small affair, hardly worth mentioning. See 
that young lady’s fingers, marred and unsightly, stubbed, and unpleasant to 
look at. What is the matter with them? She bites her nails. It is a 
trifling habit ; let her undertake to break it, I know a lady who strove for 
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more than three months before she could break through such a habit. She 
would say, “When you see me put my fingers tomy mouth, cry ‘ Fingers |’” 
and when her friends cried out, down went her hand. A moment after, and 
she would begin thinking, and set to biting away at her nails again. 

A simple habit is hard to break. I knewa man who had acquired a habit 
of leaning with his hand upon a desk or table, and twisting bis hair round 
his fingers, while he was reading. I said to him, “ You will pull your hair 
out.” “Qh,” said he, “I have acquired the habit, of reading in this way. 
and I cannot read with comfort unless I am twisting my hair as you 
see.” 

I knew a man who undertook to give up the use of tobacco. He chewed 
it—the best cavendish tobacco. (This was in America; they don’t chew 
here, I believe.) He put his hand in his pocket, took out his plug of 
tobacco and threw it away, saying as he did so, “That's the end of it.” 
But it was the beginning of it. Oh, bow he did want it! He would lick 
his lips, he would chew camomile, he would chew gentian, he would chew 
tooth-picks, quills, anything to keep the jaws going; no use, he suffered 
intensely. After enduring the craving for thirty-six or forty-eight hours, he 
made up his mind: “Now, it is no use suffering for a bit of tobacco; I 
will go and get some.” So he went and purchased another plug, and put it 
in his pocket. “Now,” he said, “when I want it awfully, I'll take some.” 
Well, he did want it awfully ; and he said he believed that it was God’s good 
Spirit that was striving with him as he held the tobacco in his hand, Look- 
ing at it, he said, “I love you. But are yow my master, or am I yours? You 
are a weed, andl amaman. You are a thing, and lamaman. You black 
devil, I'll master you if I die for it. It never shall be said of me again, 
‘There is a man mastered by a thing!’’’ Every time he wanted it he would 
take it out and talk toit. It was six or eight weeks before he could throw 
it away, and feel easy; but he said the glory of the victory repaid him for 
all his struggle. 

Now, some people say that it is harder to give up tobacco than it is to 
give up drink. It may be in certain cases. Here is a young man, for instance, 
—‘ Charley, have a glass of ale?” “No! I don’t care for it; I'll take a 
cigar.” And if a man drinks his glass of ale once or twice a week, but 
takes cigars three or four times in a day—it will be harder for that man to 
give up the cigars and the tobacco than the drink. The love of tobacco 
is a mighty strong love—many of you know that. Ay, and sodol. A 
physician in Halifax told me, a year ago, that he had a patient who would 
use tobacco. ‘“ Tobacco is killing you,” he said to him. It made no differ- 
ence ; he smoked his pipe still. At last, a tobacco-cancer came upon his lip. 
“Now,” said the physician, “you are feeding that by your tobacco.” No 
use! He would smoke. An operation was performed, and a painful one, 
and, said the physician, “I told him I would call in next morning; and 
twenty-four hours after that operation I found him propped up in bed, with 
his face bound up on one side, and a pipe in the other side of his mouth.” 
Now, it is “mighty hard,” as we say, to break off a habit of smoking or of 
using tobacco; but when the appetite for drink lays hold of a man—what 
then? Do you know what it is? Some of you do, The crying, burning, 
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itching sense—ag & man said to me, using a homely expression (though 
perhaps you may say I had better omit it here), “I felt as if I had an irritat- 
ing itch in my stomach, and could not get at it”—day and night crying— 
like the leech—for the stimulant. 

I deal with FACTS. Some say I have no logic. Very well, let the logic go. 
I do not understand logic : I never pretended to ; but I believe that the most 
important truths are those that such an audience as this will accept as 
truths without any logic. And it is much better for me: instead of occupying 
your time, even if I were able, to prove to you by logic that a truth is a truth 
absolutely—a truth positively—a truth most assuredly—a truth certainly— 
in all respects a truth—symmctrically a truth: it is better for me to state 
it plainly, and you will accept it. If I illustrate the truth in its prac- 
tical working I put life into it, and show how the truth works in common 
life ; and that for an audience like this, or for nine-tenths of the audiences we 
get, is much better than logic, in my opinion. What do we call logic? Some 
people say that is logic ; well then, if I am a logician I never knewit. But 
I will deal with facts. I want to show something of the power of this 
appetite. 

A gentleman said to me, “ It is very hard that after I have been fighting 
the drink all my life it should come into my house. I have six children— 
five daughters and ason. Four of my daughters are married, my youngest: 
is living with me. Myonlyson isdying. He had deliriwm tremens a second 
time! The physician, who knew him very well, and knew the whole family, 
gave me all the details of this young man’s case. He said he went to him 
on the second attack, and he said to him, “Charley, you know me. You 
know I am your friend. You are going to have a hard siege of it, my boy— 
avery tough time; but I think with your constitution, and my skill, and 
God’s providence, I may pull you through and bring you on your feet; but, 
Charley, if healthy blood again courses through your veins, never touch 
another drop. You will have a hard siege of it; but I think I see my way 
clear to pull you through.” The young man looked in his face, and said, 
* Doctor, do you say I shall suffer? What do you know about it? I feel it 
crecping on me now. Iz...is...coming,...doctor. If you can prove to me 
there is no physical suffering in hell, I will cut my throat. There is no 
mental anguish that I can imagine which can compare with what I know is 
coming. Jt is coming now, doctor. Why, doctor, I have had great spiders 
drawing their soft bodies with hairy legs all over my face—in my mouth. 
I have had green flies buzzing in my ears—crawling in my nostrils. Ah! 
ah! they are coming now /”—and in five minutes two men were holding 
him in his agony. For ten days and ten nights he suffered unutterable 
torments. He got on his feet at last. Thethird day after he was able to get 
out of his bed he walked into the street, leaning on two sticks, so feeble 
and so shaken was he ; but he went into a saloon, and said, “Give me a table- 
spoonful of brandy ; just a table-spoonful. I need it very badly. Don't 
tell anybody about it. Only just a spoonful; Ineedit.” The man gave 
it, and “‘ Now,” said that father, “he is dying in such agony that his family 
cannot look upon him.” What do you think of an appetite like that? 
What do you think of a power like that? Let men break that! And I tell 
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you that it requires some strength of mind, some firmness of purpose, and 
some decision of character to do it. Thank God, we have thousands in our 
ranks who have burst the fetters that bound them —who have trampled 
under feet their enemy—and who stand to-day free from the damning 
influences of drink. 

I will not speak to you more particularly to-night of the power of this 
appetite. We know well what men will do to gratify it, what they will 
sacrifice, what they will suffer; and when the pinch comes—oh, the battle! 
I love to see a man fight, don’t you? Itisa grand thing to see a man 
struggle. I like to whisper in his ear, ‘“ Courage, my brother.” I like to lay 
my hand on his shoulder, if by laying it there I can give him sympathy—can 
give him strength of arm to fight. Itis a grand thing to sce a man fight; 
and I tell you my hcart’s sympathy goes out to the drunkard when he makes 
up his mind that he will fight. He willhave to fight. Ah, yes! and as I said 
the other night, I want to go to that man, and say to him, “ You must fight.” 
It is not as easy a thing for you to give up the drink as it is to turn your 
hand round. You must fight—and some men are fighting all the days of 
their lives, 

A minister of the gospel said to me, “I was once a sad drunkard, and 1 
signed the pledge. Many times I had been in the ditch. When I became 
converted, I made up my mind I would study for the ministry. I wasa 
student. I had no desire for the drink. I had an idea that my religion had 
driven all that out of me. The grace of God had taken away the appetite 
fur, and the love of Jesus had taken away the love of, drink. I thought my- 
self perfectly safc. I was invited out to dinner. If the gentleman had asked 
me to take a glass uf wine, it would have been ‘No,’ or a glass of ale, ‘No;’ 
but he gave me scme rich English plum-pudding, pretty well saturated 
with brandy, and with brandy-sauce over it. I thought nothing of it. I 
liked it. I ate it frecly. I sent up my plate for a second helping. On 
returning to my study, I began to want drink. J wanted it. The want 
began to sting and burn mc. My mouth got dry. J wanted it. ‘ Well, 
surely, if I go now and have some—lI have not had any for six years— 
certainly if I take just one glass now, it will allay this sort of feeling, and 
I shall be able to attend to my studies.’ No! I thought of what I had 
been ; I thought of what I expected to be; ‘and now,’ I said, ‘I will fight 
it.’ I locked the door and threw away the key. Then commenced the 
fight. What I did that night Ido not know. I know I was on my knees 
a good deal of the time, but what I did I do not know. Some one came 
in the morning, about cight o'clock, and knocked at the door. ‘Come in.’ 
‘The door is locked.’ I hunted about, found the key, and opened the 
door. Two of my fellow-students entered. ‘Why,’ said one, ‘what is the 
matter with you?’ ‘What do you mean?’ ‘ Why, look at your face.’ They 
took me to the glass, and my face, I saw, was covered with blood. In my 
agony, I had with my nails torn the skin from my forehead—Jook at the 
scars now—in my agony of wrestling against the desire for drink that 
cried through every nerve and fibre of my system. Thank God, I fought 
it ; but it was forty-eight hours before I dared to go in the street.” 

You a “That is a rare case; such cases are very rare.” I wish they 
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were. See to-day what men are sacrificing forthe drink. See what they are 
giving up—home, friends, reputation, ay, even life itself; and that which is 
better than life, hopes of heaven, for the drink—dissolving the Pearl of 
great price in the cup, and drinking away their very hopes of heaven at a 
draught. Oh, it is awful when we go among them, and see them. What 
willthey not do? What will they not sacrifice? What will they notgive up? 
Do you say it is because they are weak-minded ? No; it depends more on the 
temperament, constitution, and nervous organization of a man whether, if he 
tries to follow your example, Mr. Modcrate Drinker, he becomes intemperate 
or not—more than it does on what we call his strength of mind. 

Now here is an illustration that I have endeavoured to vary as much as 1 
can, but I cannot get anything better than the main illustration ; and there- 
fore, rather than give you something I do not consider good, I will ven- 
ture upon giving you an old one. We will take a man, cold, phlegmatic— 
we have them in America: I do not know whether you have them here, but I 
suppose you have—with no emotional nature, no particular propensities. They 
are stolid, good sort of men. They never laugh at anything, because a joke 
must be explained for them before they can understand it. And if you say 
to such a man, “I can’t drive a joke into you with a sledge-hammer,” he 
would gravely answer, “Do people ever drive jokes into other people with a 
sledge-hammer?” They are absolutely literal—good men, good fathers, neigh- 
hours, citizens, and Christians, as far as I know—but they are absolutely 
literal, and they do not understand a joke. It is very amusing to get among 
such people, because very often you get more fun out of them than you do 
out of the joke. You know that though they cannot understand a joke, they 
will perpetrate one on themaclves. 

We have a man very near to my residence who got very angry because 
some one set fire toa barn and burnt up two cows. ‘ Any man,” he said, “ who 
would set fire to a barn and burn up two cows ought to be kicked to death 
by a jackass—and I should like to doit.” Ionce tolda man of this kind 
one of the best stories I ever heard in my life: I suppose it is not new 
here; and.you may have heard the story before, though I was the first to 
narrate it in public. It was in connection with a political meeting. One 
man in the crowd kept shouting, “Henry ! Henry! Make way for Mr. Henry ! 
Mr. Henry is called for!” Every subsequent speaker who rose made this man 
shout-all the louder, “ Henry! Mr. Henry is called for! three cheers for Mr. 
Henry! Mr. Henry is wanted!” A little man, amidst these calls and gesticu- 
lations, was introduced to the platform, but still there were cries of “ Henry! 
Mr. Henry is wanted!” and so on. The chairman said, “I wish that gentle- 
man would be still. It is Mr. Henry who is now addressing the audience.” 
“Henry!” said the man; “that ain’t Henry! That's the little chap that 
told me to holloa.” I thought my companion would be amused, but instead 
of that he asked, “ What did he tell him to holloa for ?” and that to me was 
more funny than the story itself. I do not want to ridicule these men, but as 
we are here talking about them we might as well have our laugh. 

There was another of this class of phlegmatic people walking with 
President Woolsey through the streets of Newhaven, and a boy fell down near 
them. Presently the boy got up, and the President said, “ Well, boy, and 
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how did you fall down?” and the boy said, “ Not-with-standing.” “ Well,” 
said President Woolsey, “that is very clever indeed.” “TI don’t see any 
point,” said hiscompanion. “ Didn’t you hear what the boy said?” ‘ Yes.” 
“ Didn’t you think it was very good?” “I didn’t see any point.” A short 
time after, when he had parted with President Woolsey, he went into a store, 
and said, “ A very queer thing occurred just now. A boy fell down, and 
President Woolsey asked him how it happened that he fell down, and the 
boy said, ‘ Nevertheless ;’ and I did not see any point in it.” 

Now, take a man of this temperament, one of those phlegmatic men, who 
never cry out about anything because their sensibilities cannot be roused ; 
give such a man a glass of liquor, what is the effect? He is “ comfortable,” 
warm. Give him another, he is comfortable and warm, and it has done him 
good, He is “com-fort-a-bler.” By-and-by his lower lip will drop over his 
chin, his chin will rest on his chest, he will fold his arms and feel com-fa- 
blur-r-r ; he will wake up and take another glass, and you cannot get him 
beyond the point of “comfortable” if you fill him up. Now, these men 
can go on drinking to the day of their death, doing business keenly day 
in day out, week in week out; and you try to beat them in a trade matter. 
if you can! They grow fat, and puffy, and red. The physicians will tell 
us they are destroying their vital organs, but that we have nothing to 
do with just now. 

Now, take a man full of fire, nervous, easily excited, full of music, his 
brain active, his nerves finely strung; and the very wind upon the nerves 
of that man, as upon the Molian harp, produces music. Give him a glass, 
and what is the result? Just the same as upon the other. He feels “com- 
fortable,” but in ten minutes it is playing on the nerves. It touches the 
brain. “Ha! ha! ha!” he is exhilarated. He is not the same man ; he thinks 
as he did not think before. In a degree the man is changed. 

A gentleman ‘belonging to ‘the theatrical profession said to me, “ Mr. 
Gough, I would give ten thousand dollars if I could dmnk. You don’ know 
what I would give if I was a splendid drinker.” I said, “I don’t understand 
you.” He replied, “Now there is Colonel So-and-so” (naming him); “he 
will drink a glass of wine with one, and a glass of wine with another, and 
take half a bottle or a bottle of wine at the dinner-table, and there is no per- 
ceptible difference in him; and I meet him next morning as fresh as a daisy, 
just as if he had had nothing to drink. Now if I take one glass of sherry 
with my fish, I want another.” Isaid, “ Why don’t you stop at the one glass?” 
“Ah! there’s the rub. That one glass has gone down my throat; but it has 
touched my brain slightly, and it has weakened my will. I never go to a 
dinner-party but I go with a determination that I will drink only one glass. 
I say to my wife, ‘I will only take one glass ;’ but she says, ‘ My dear, I 
know better.’ And she says truly, because that one glass, when it bas touched 
my brain, has weakened the power of my will; it has warped my judgment : 
it has affected my self-control ; it has stimulated my perception, while it has 
destroyed its accuracy. I take another glass, and another; and I am going 
to the devil.” I said, “Why don't you break it off altogether?” “Ah,” he 
said, “I have not moral courage enough to say to my friends, ‘I cannot 
drink.’ <A gentleman will say to me, ‘I never saw “ Master Walter” better 
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performed, and your good lady was perfect last night. Take a glass of wine. 
These are my patrons, and I cannot turn upon them and say, ‘ No,’ and reject 
every offer of friendship. I cannot tell them I cannot drink, so I say to 
them, ‘I will just take one glass ;’ and there it is—and I am going to my 
ruin.” Now these are the men—nervously organized—who, if they drink, 
cannot drink moderately. Therefore total abstinence is their only safeguard. 
They must adopt it, 

But one reason why we find it difficult to move the people is their indiffer- 
ence to the evils of drunkenness. Go with my friend Mr. Noble, or any oc: 
your City Missionaries, and you will see that which will harrow up your 
inmost soul, and make your hair stand on end; but these things are hidden 
from the vast majority of the people of this Metropolis, and simple intoxi- 
cation is thought nothing of: that is, getting drunk “ once in a while "— 
* occasionally”—“ just a little over the mark”—and the like. Habitual 
intoxication we consider to be something terrible—occasional intoxication 
nothing. Why, we laugh at it. We make sport of it. 

I once heard some young ladies talk in a railway train; and you know 
young ladies often use the superlatives. One said, “Oh, it was perfectly 
splendid ! I never laughed so muck in all my life. Ob, it was such fun! 
We were going out for a sleigh ride, and were to have a dance at the hotel 
at which we stopped ; and when we got there, some of those young men went 
to the bar and ‘cut up.’ I never saw such ‘cuttings up.’ I laughed—well, 
1 did laugh—never so much in all my life. Such ‘cuttings up’ I never 
saw. And when we were all ready to dance, some of the young gentlemen 
were in such a state that they could not stand up! Laugh! I thought I 
should have laughed until I died;” ete., and so iorth, and so on. What! 
a lot of young men were so drunk that they could not be polite to their 
partners, and could not go home with them ; and ¢hat is fun! FUN! 

Young men, and I am glad to see so many young men here (I hope 
before I leave this country to get an audience of young men, for I wish to 
say a few things specially to them), young men, I appeal to you to-night 
—what is it for a man to get drunk ? 

Come with me to the Yosemite Valley in California. Yonder stands that 
mighty rock, El Capitan, a mile away. It seems in this clear, dry atmo- 
sphere as if you might strike it with a stone, Approach it! Nearer yet! 
How it looms up before you! How it grows in majesty and grandeur! 
See yon shrub! Shrub ?—that is a tree 150 feet in height and four fect in 
diameter. Nearer yet! Still nearer! See that dent in the face of the rock. 
Dent ?—it is a fissure 75 feet deep. Nearer; and yet still nearer. Now let 
your eye rest upon the summit, 3600 feet above you. Anchored in the valley 
beneath—seared with ten thousand storms, the storms of centuries—there it 
stands; two-thirds of a mile right up—a solid rock ! And as you tremble in 
every nerve, your eyes fill with tears ; and amid the grandeur, and beauty, and 
sublimity of the scene, you are awe-struck, and remember how frail you are. 
“The inhabitants of the earth are as grasshoppers.” Look behind you, see 
that wonderful “ South Dome”; and there is the “ Cloud’s Rest” rising 6000 
feet from the valley beneath—over a mile—rugged and grand, sublime, inac- 
cessible. Turnagain. There are the “ Three Brothers,” 4200 feet in height : 
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and there the “ Cathedral Rocks,” 3800 feet : and there also stand the “ Sentinel 
Dome ” and the “ Sentinel Rocks,” mighty and magnificent, 2800 feet high. 
Look yonder, and see the great Yosemite Falls, dashing over yon precipice, 
striking the rock at the depth of 1600 feet, then bounding 400 feet further, and 
then down 600 feet more; like showers of sky-rockets, exploding as they fall. 
Hear them roar and dash! Stand within the spray if you will, and right in the 
very arc of the double rainbow, as the water falls 2600 feet—half a mile 
down. How grand ! how sublime! bow magnificent ! And then you realize 
that the inhabitants of the earth are but “as the small dust of the balance.” 
And while you are absorbed, and while you are drinking in the beauty, and 
revelling in the grandeur, and awed by the sublimity—there comes this pas- 
sage of Holy Writ——God created man in His own image: in the image of 
God created He him.” “ He breathed into his nostrils the breath of life,” 
and made him (not gave him, but made him) “a living soul.” 

Therefore I, so small, so weak. so feeble, unable to climb fifty feet upon 
the face of this rock—I, am a living man. I have a mind capable of under- 
standing in some degree the greatness of the Almighty. I am a living man, 
having within me the fear of God, and a spark of immortality which will 
never go out. For me, Christ the Saviour of the world died. JI am worth 
more than all this magnificent materialism. I am AMAN. The elements 
are to melt with fervent heat. This world is to be removed like a cottage. 
“The Milky Way will shut its two awful arms, and stop its dumb prayer for 
ever ;” but JZ shall live with a destiny before me as high as heaven and as 
vast as eternity. Therefore, all the material universe, with its grandeur, its 
beauty, its magnificence, is but the nursery for my infant soul; and.the child 
is worth more than the nursery. Therefore I—a living, thinking, hoping, 
reasoning, believing man—I am worth more than all God’s material universe. 
And there is not a horse in your stable, there is not an ox in the stall, there 
is not a reptile that draws its slimy length through the grass, and that you 
crush with your heel, and shudder as you crush it, but is better fulfilling 
the purposes of God in its creation than is a man when he—gets drunk. 

It is an awful degradation ; and yet we laugh at drunkenness |—at the 
phases of it! We cannot helpit. I do not blame people for laughing. 
Man is the only animal that can laugh, and he ought to enjoy his privilege, 
and I mean to. But you know, and I know. that we laugh at drunkenness. 
The funniest farce is Often that in which the prominent character is drunk. 
How people have laughed at the actions of “ Toodles!” I never saw the play, 
but 1 bought the book to see what sort of a thing it was. One who saw it 
said he laughed till his sides ached, at the imitation of the drunken man. 
I could occupy a great deal of your time by relating the funniest of stories 
about the drink; but that which we laugh at is but one phase of an awful 
fact—a dreadful fact. To be sure we laugh! One poor fellow fell down 
a flight of thirty or forty stairs in Erie, in Pennsylvania, and’when a man 
came to help him up, he said, “Go away, I don’t want your help; that’s 
the way I always come downstairs.” The Bishop of Rhode Island told me 
that once he saw a man, whom he had known years before, very drunk by 
the side of the road. He came up to him and said, “‘ My poor fellow, I am 
really sorry for you,” and went away. By-and-by he heard the man call, 
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‘ Bishop—Bishop ;” so he came back. “Now,” he said, “ Bishop, if you are 
very sorry, and you say so, I will forgive you.’’ We laugh at such drol- 
leries and at such vagaries, as we do at the man who came home at four 
o’clock in the morning and said it was one. “But,” said his wife, “the 
clock has just struck four.” “I know better, for J heard it strike one— 
repeatedly /” 

We cannot help laughtng, but we know all the whik that we are only 
looking at one phase of an awful fact, Of course we have heard of the man 
who went into his house in the dark, and, being very thirsty, he groped about 
for the water pitcher, and got it. Being very thirsty, he lifted it to his 
mouth, and began to drink rapidly. One of his children had dropped a 
spool of silk into the water-pitcher, and in his hurry he swallowed it. He 
felt something very disagreeable and strange, and he got frightened, and 
dropped the pitcher. “Oh, dear! oh, dear! oh, dear!”” He caught hold 
of the end of the silk, and in great affright began to draw it from his 
mouth, “ Wife, wife,” he called, “hurry up—hurry up—ZJ am all unravel- 
ling!” We laugh; but that at which we laugh is, I repeat, but one phase of 
an awful fact. 

Do not say I make merry at drunkenness, A man in Hartford, Connec- 
ticut, came home drunk. His little boy, of from three and a half to four 
years of age, ran forward to meet his father. Had that fathcr been sober, 
the boy would have been nestling in his bosom; but he was drunk, and 
seizing the little fellow by the shoulder, he lifted him right over his head, 
and dashed him out of the second story window, through sash, glass, and 
all; and on the pavement below they picked up the poor boy, with both 
his thighs broken. That is another phase of the fact you laugh at—that 
is, when a man is drunk he docs not know what he is about; he has 
dethroned reason. And so, whether you laugh or cry at some of the follies 
of drunkenness; whether you hold your sides with merriment, or the mar- 
row stands cold in your bones — yet remember that drunkenness is 
debasing, blighting, blasting, scathing, mildewing, and damning to every- 
thing that is bright, noble, and beautiful, Young men, let me say to you— 
what an awful risk yourun! Did you ever wake up in the morning, and 
wonder how you got into your bed? Did you ever lie in the morning, 
unable to think for the life of you what you did last night? Down on 
your knees, down on your knees to-night, and thank God—that as you 
staggered forth, not knowing what you were doing, He did not take your 
guardian angel from you in that hour, and leave you to plunge into utter 
ruin 


Why, what is it to get drunk? Here is one case that I knew, and many 
of my friends were at the wedding—a gorgeous wedding, a grand wedding. 
Fifteen hundred dollars was the price paid for the flowers, sent expressly 
from New York. The house had been enlarged for the dancing. A fast 
young man and a beautiful girl were united. It was a gorgeous wedding, 
very merry and jolly, plenty of wine; but the bridegroom got drunk, and 
with his clenched fist, two hours after they had been married, he struck his 
bride in themouth. “Hush! hush! don’t say anything about it; don’t let it 
get abroad. Hush! hush! itis only known to those here. He was drunk, 
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ana did not know what he was doing ; cover it up, cover itup.” So they. did. 
He went on his wedding excursion. Six weeks afterwards he got drunk 
again, and drew a pistol on the wife that loved him. She felt her life was 
not safe, and went back to her father’s house. He went directly to Toronto, 
in Canada. He got drunk again, killed a policeman, was tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to be hanged, in less than ninety days after his wedding, 
Some friends of mine interceded with the Government, and he is now in 
Kingston Penitentiary for life. Three drunks! Three times intoxicated ! 
Oh, young men, if God has spared you, and you have ever been drunk in 
your lives, down on your knees, and, in the gratitude of your souls, declare 
that you will never again touch that which dethrones reason ! 

I have thus endeavoured to show to-night what we want with the pledge 
in the matter or principle of total abstinence—in the matter of moderate 
drinking, and for those who are beginning to drink ; and I want to show you 
as far as I am able the awful evilsof drunkenness. There are those of us who 
have come out of the fire, those of us who are scarred and bruised, those who 
will never be what we might have been had it not been for the accursed drink. 
As year after year rolls on, and brings us nearer and nearer to the end, what 
would we not give, brethren, could we wipe out our record! Oh, that 
awful record, young man! You are writing your record new, every day. 
You begin in the morning with a clean page, perfectly clean, and at night 
it is smeared, and smudged, and blotted, when you hastily turn it over and 
think it is gone. No! You never can wipe out a word of your record. 
You never can blot out a stain, nor erase one. No, sir! You are making 
your record. What a grand thing it is to be a young man, sent out with 
life all before you, to make of it what you choose, just as you choose—to 
mould it as you will—to make your life just what you please to make it! 

How many of you, young men, are going wrong? And you know you 
are going wrong. I never knew a man going wrong who was not a-vare of 
it. Going wrong! You donot hear them defend it, never—but excuse it. 
“‘ Oh, it will all come right in the end.” What will? “Oh, young men 
must sow their wild oats.” Yes, and they must reap too. “ It will be all 
the same a hundred years hence.” What will? Two diverging lines go on 
widening to all eternity. There is no cross-cut. If you begin wrong, young 
man, you never can get right till you come back with bleeding feet and 
torn flesh, and streaming tears and broken heart. And many a man has 
died in the efforc to get back. Oh, the beginning! So many go into ruin 
with all of life before them. You are like a switchman, as we call him, on 
the railway. Here comes the locomotive and the train of cars freighted 
with human life, hopes, and happiness, and your hand is on that switch. 
You can turn that train on the main track; you can turn it on the siding; 
you can turn it down the bank; but, when it has passed by, your control 
over it is gone for ever. Never will you have another such opportunity ; 
and opportunities are passing you day by day—day by day. By-and-by you 
will say, as poor Churchill did on his death-bed, “ All gone! every oppor- 
tunity lost! What a fool I have been !” 

Young man, is that to be the end of your life, with all its prospects and 
all its bright hopes? Now let me tell you this one thing : ninety-nine out of 
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every hundred ruined men are ruined by strong drink. I do not mean 
ruined financially, for I do not consider that any ruin at all, because when a 
man dies it is not what he leaves, or what he carries with him, but what is 
laid up there! He may die so poor that the parish may have to bury him ; 
but yonder is the crown of life “to him that overcometh.” Now, I say, 
young men, is that to be the end of it? Ninety-nine out of every hundred 
men who are ruined morally—and I might almost say, physically—intellectu- 
ally, and religiously, are ruined by the use of drink. It is the great curse of 
this country. Then what shall we do? What we want is to stir up the 
people to move in this matter. 

Some say, “ Oh, you cannot expect to overcome this evil all at once. Oh, 
no. We are not such 2unces as to stand up and tell you that the bell is 
being cast that is to toll out the death-knell of intemperance ; not yet awhile. 
It will be hard work in Great Britain. We used to say, in the “good old 
slavery times,” cs they called them, “Cotton is king;’’ but in England, 
“Beer is king.” To-day it is mighty hard to hit anything when beer backs 
it up; but still, in spite of that, greater is He that is for us, if we are right 
and true, than all they that be against us. 


I remember very well-—oh, I remember so well—receiving the Bible right 
on this spot, on the 8th day of August, eighteen years ago. The reformed 
men were behind me. We had won over some four or five thousand intem- 
perate men and women in this Hall, and many of them were there that 
night ; and when I stood there, broken down with the thought of all the 
experiences of my lifc, the thought of all that had come to me in my 
experience, I remember very well one of them stepped down from the back— 
right over; he did not mind reserved seats or anything else—and he gripped 
me by the hand. “God Almighty bless you! give him three cheers!” and 
that audience gave me threc cheers as I dropped upon my knees and laid 
my face in a chair; and in this Exeter Hall, at that farewell speech, I cried 
as I had never cried before, since the days when I was a boy. 


And when I call to mind what a struggle we had at the first, and see 
what the movement has grown to now, my heart rejoices in the anticipa- 
tion of triumph. 

Little Mary Newton, a girl of four years of age, stood one day and 
touched an electric wire with her baby finger, and the hindrance to navi- 
gation that had impeded ships for centuries was burst in pieces with a roar, 
and a crash, and a mighty splashing of the water. Did Mary Newton 
doit? Ohno! There had been men under the surface placing dynamite. 
There had been men working for months in the dark, and in the damp, 
and in the wet. Those unseen men who were toiling and labouring night 
and day—whilst the ships were sailing over them,and men were passing 
on cither side, knowing nothing of all the hard toil—they were the men 
that did the work ; and Mary Newton was but the instrument that God saw 
fit to put forth to touch the electric current. 

Now you, some of you, are placing the dynamite. You are preparing 
that which is to explode by-and-by, when God sends some man that shall 
apply the match or touch the electric wire. 
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It is worth while to work for others. It is worth something to save life. 
As the day broke one fearfully stormy morning, a large barque ran on a 
bank of sand, eight miles from the British coast, and lay there at the 
mercy of the waves, filling with water. She rapidly began to settle, the 
waves breaking fiercely over her. Her boats were knocked to pieces; her 
hatches were forced up. Highteen men were in the rigging, clinging to 
the shrouds of that sprung and broken foremast ; the mainmast was gone. 
No hope was in their hearts; no help was nigh. But is there no hope and 
no help? They are seen from the shore. No sooner is the word passed. 
“A wreck! a wreck!” than the gallant boatmen spring to the beach. 
“Man the lifeboat!” Yes, but the waves are driving so furiously into 
shore. ‘Man the lifeboat!” Yes, but the snow is drifting in blinding 
squalls. ‘ Man the lifeboat !” 

One by one the noble fellows take their places. Out they dash in the 
teeth of the gale. “Oars out, my men, Steady! Oars out!” They are 
knee-deep in water. The waves beat upon them; they are drenched, and all 
but drowned. Yet how cheerfully they bend their backs to the ashen oars, 
that threaten to snap asunder with the fury of the gale! “ Hold on, every 
man of you!” Every man holds on, whilst an immense wave rolls over, 
burying them fathoms deep. Thcy rise and shake their locks. But where is 
the wreck? The atmosphere is so thick they cannot see it. Only part of the 
sinking vessel is seen. Are there any men in that tangled rigging? Yes, 
see! the rigging is full of them. “Now steady, men, steady! Keep 
clear of the wreck. Steady! Ah, we have them now!” She lays alongside ; 
and one by one the poor, half-drowned, half-frozen wretches drop into the 
boat, and out she drifts into the boiling sea. Amid the peril of the return, 
hear them sing— 

a ** Aye, cheerily, men, 
Aye, cheerily, men,” 
and the song mingles with the roar of the storm. 

And now the lookers-out on the beach hail them as the boat nears 
the shore, “Life-boat, ahoy! Are they all safe?” “Ay, ay, every man 
safe.” How they do cheer! And the cheer is louder and more hearty than 
that which greets the champion boat in a race. And why? Because these 
men have saved human life. 

Are there no wrecks—wrecks of men’s intellect, wrecks of men’s genius, 
wrecks of all that makes men noble? Man the life-boat—man the life-boat, 
and board them. See how they are drifting. Helm gone, compass gone. 
Man the life-boat ! See how they are dashed by the fierce waves upon the 
strand, wrecked and ruined! Man the life-boat, and board them! And 
if so be you help some poor struggling soul from the drifting Sodom 
of this world’s wickedness into the haven of peace and rest, cheer after 
cheer from human voices may never salute you; but the shining, white- 
robed angels shall greet you, and the souls you have saved shall be as stars 
for ever in the crown of your rejoicing, and God's approval shall crown your 
noble endeavour. 


APOSTROPHE TO WATER. 


TAKING in his hand a glass of water, Mr. Gough exclaimed :—“ Did 
you ever feel the tongue dry, the lips parched, and the throat feverish, 
and then, bringing a goblet filled with pure water to your lips, do you 
remember the sensation as it trickled over your tongue and gurgled down 
your throat? Was it nota luxury? Surely, it is a luxury to quench thirst 
in pure spring water. Here is a beverage brewed for us by our Heavenly 
Father—brewed, too, in beautiful places, and not amid the smoky fires, the 
horrid stench, and rank corruption, that fester around the brewhouse or dis- 
tillery. Our Father brews a drink for His own children in lovely places, 
down in yon grassy dell, where the red deer wanders and the child loves to 
play ; down there, where the brooks murmur and the rills give out their 
music ; there He brews pure water, far away on the mountain top, whose 
granite peak glitters like gold in the sunlight ; away again, on the wide wild 
sea, where the hurricane howls its mournful melody, and the storm sends 
back the chorus, sweeping the march of God ! 


“There brews He beautiful water! And beautiful it always is ! You see it 
glistening in the dewdrop; you hear it singing in the summer rain ; you see 
it sparkling in the ice gem when the trees scem loaded with rich jewels! 
Look at it as it glitters in the hoar frost on which the sun is shining! Beau- 
tiful water !—dancing in the hailstorm, leaping, foaming, dashing in the 
cataract, sparkling in the fountain ! 


“ Beautiful watcr ! Sce how it weaves a golden gauze for the setting sun, 
and a silvery tissue for the midnight moon! Watch it descending in the 
feathery sncw-flake, or painting with fairy pencil flowers and leaves upon 
the window pane, or covering with a mantle of white the wintry world ! 
Look at it as it trickles down the mountain side, like silver ribands, mixing 
with the heather bloom! Mark it settling on the mountain top, till it seems 
as if it lifted up its glorious face to kiss the very heavens! Beautiful water ! 
—rolling up the valley in the cloud mists, or weaving the gorgeous rainbow, 
its warp, the rain-drop of the earth ; its woof, heaven’s bright sunbeam ! 


“ Beautiful water! There is no blood stain in its crystal depths, no 
madness and no murder in its foam! It never broke a mother’s heart; 
it never ruined a reputation ; it never sent a poor wretch shrieking to the 
gallows. No poison bubbles on its brink! Never did pale-faced wife, or 
starving child, or broken-hearted mother weep into it a bitter tear ; never 
did drunkard howl back from his death-bed a fearful curse upon it ! There 
is no curse here. Sing songs of ruby wine if you will; hand round your 
goblet if you choose ; but 


*¢ * Give water to me, bright water to me: 
It cooleth the brow, it cooleth the brain, 
It maketh the weak man strong again.’ 


“Young women, in the glory of your womanly beauty, speak out and 
tell us ; young men, in the majesty of your intellectual power, stand up and 
tell us, Have we not common sense on our side when we would dash from the 
lips of the young for ever the drink that debases and degrades, and give them 
as their best and purest beverage the gift of God, brewed in beautiful places for 
Hischildren? Because our principle is lawful, and good, and expedient, and 
reasonable, and sensible, I say we shall succeed. I shall not live to see it, but 
when I die I pray God that it may be in harness, battling for the cause, with 
Excelsior! for my motto, in the hope that a better day is coming, and in the 
humble reverent faith that God will speed the right.” 
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limited. The physiological aspects of the movement are dis- 

=—=2 cussed by scientists, physiologists, and physicians; and the 
Scriptural argument enforced by Biblical scholars, I am neither a Biblical 
scholar nor a physiologist ; therefore, J must take the question just as it is, 
and take that ground with regard to which there is no refutation—and in 
which little argument is needed. THE DISEASE; THE CAUSE; and THE 
REMEDY; the disease, drunkenness ; the cause, drink; the remedy, absti- 
mence from drink: and that is so simple, it needs no argument whatever 
to prove it. And if we could only get the people to adopt the principle of 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE, the evils of drunkenness would be rolled back from 
the land for ever. My Addresses are very much like taking the same pieces 
of coloured glass, and the same beads, in the same kaleidoscope, and shak- 
ing them up occasionally, to present a little different appearance with the 
same materials, 

Another source of embarrassment is the difficulty to obtain the objections 
of individuals to our position. I acknowledge that the man who is always 
contradicting you is a very disagreeable person ; but, to my thinking, a more 
disagreeable person still is he who is always agreeing with you. I would 
rather live in a house with a man or woman who contradicted every word I 
said, than with a man or woman who agreed with everything I said. Such 
persons are never able to come to a decision. That reminds me of a story: 

Bishop Clarke, of Rhode Island, told me of two men coming home 
in the early morning in a maudlin state of intoxication. As they staggered 
along one said, “ Don’t you think the sun is shining very brilliantly?” 
“Sun,” said the other, “that ishn‘t the sun, that’sh the moon.” “No,” 
said the first, “it’s the sun,” and so they discussed together until there was 
a little feeling of temper getting up: then they agreed to leave it to the first 
man who came up to decide; but he was in the same condition as they 
were. “I say, old fellow, here’s a d’shpute, and we want you to shettle 
it and be an umpire and ref'ree. Now, you jusht look where I am point- 
ing, and the queshtion ish—ish that the sun, or ish it the moon?” After 
looking upward in a maudlin way for a few minutes, he said, “Is it the sun 
or moon? well, genl’men, you must ‘scuse me, I’m a stranger in this part 
of the country.” 

Now I say every man has a right to object, and we have a right to meet 
his objections, if we do it in the spirit of courtesy. A gentleman said to me 
(for I must meet the objections that come before me), “ Your name, ‘ Tempe- 
rance Society,’ is a misnomer. It should be ‘TOTAL ABSTINENCE Society’ : 
yours are teetotal societies, not temperance societies.” Why, what is the 
definition of the word ‘temperance’? It is a lawful gratification of a 
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natural appetite. Is the appetite for intoxicating liquors a natural one? 
No! No man ever came into the world with an appetite for intoxicating 
drinks; except in those cases (rare, thank God!) where the cins of the 
fathers are visited upon the children, and a man comes into the world with 
an hereditary tendency to drink. The habit of using intoxicating liquots 1s 
an acquired one, just as the habit of using tobacco is. Did you ever hear of 
a child crying for a quid of tobacco, or a pipe? Jt does not want it. No 
man ever wanted liquor who had not been habituated to its use; except, I 
say, in those fearful cases referred to. Once in a while, in my own expe- 
rience, I come across such ; and I hold them up as a warning to those parents 
who may be sowing the seeds of an awful appetite in the systems of their 
children. 

A gentleman, a minister of the Gospel, wrote me a letter, in which he 
says, * My grandfather died of delirium tremens; my mother was an 
habitual drinker to the day of her death. I had an hereditary appetite for 
drink. When I was a boy I drank cider occasionally, and it always made 
me crazy. At last I made up my mind I would drink no more. I became 
a Christian. I studied for the ministry, I have a continued craving for 
drink, though I never bought a dram in my life. After 1 was ordained as a 
minister, 1 made up my mind I would go where there was hard work; so I 
went as a home missionary in Texas. I worked very hard, and was some- 
what broken in health, and have come hone for rest.” Then he said this : “I 
have covered my whole life with prayer as with a garment. I have spent 
out of my meagre income hundreds of dollars in the water-cure establish- 
ments. hoping by some means to wash this devil out of me. I have 
abstained from animal food for two years at a time, yct every day I 
tremble on the awful verge of the precipice of indulgence. Is there no 
hope for me on this side the grave?” And all I could do was to write to 
him and say that the grandest sight on the face of this earth was to see a 
man wrestling with an hereditary tendency to evil: all good angels were 
with him—all the pure intelligences were with him—the Saviour of man- 
kind sympathized with him ; and it would be a sure thing if he only per- 
severed to the end, and the crown would be so much the more glorious 
for the terrible struggle of his lifetime. But we rejoice to say there are but 
few such cases. The appetite for strong drink is produced by the use of the 
article for which the man craves. 

A person said to me at one time :—“ Well ! well! it’s all right for you 
to talk about drunkenness : but why don’t you talk about some other evil ? 
Is intoxication the worst sin of the world? Is there no other evil in the 
world but drunkenness?” ‘ Why, we battle this evil, because drunkenncss 
solidifies, and crystallizes, and makes chronic, every evil passion of depraved 
human nature. It is the promoter of all that is evil, and all that is vile, and 
all that is abominable.” ‘ Well,” said this gentleman, “ I hate a drunkard, 
I think a drunkard is a beast.” “Then,’ I said, “I hope you are a 
teetotaller?” “Ah, no! no! I hate your teetotalism as bad as I hate 
excess.” “Why?” “Because excess is beastly, and teetotalism is 
cowardly.” “I don’t understand you.” “I stand on the manly prin- 
ciple of moderation. I say to young men, ‘Now, follow my example, 
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Use this article in moderation; use it as not abusing it. Exercise 
your self-denial, your self-control, and your self-government; and by 
the exercise of these qualities you develop.’ Don’t you see?—by the 
exercise of these qualities a man develops. Now, what do you develop 
by teetotalism? Nothing but a miserable spirit of cowardice. You 
say, ‘There is an article—run!’ I say, ‘There is an article ; meet it like 
@ man, by the exercise of self-denial, self-control, and self-government.’ 
Don’t you see that ?—a man grows strong by resistance. Don’t you see it? 
Now, I stand between the two extremes—teetotalism, which is cowardly; and 
excess, which is beastly—standing upon the manly position of moderation 
exercising my self-denial, and self-control, and self-government, and thereby 
developing into a strong man.” ‘“ Yes! very nicely put,” I said: “ What is 
excess?” “ Drinking too much.” “ Well, what is drinking too much?” 
“Excess.” “I know it is; but what I mean to ask you is a pretty plain and 
plump question. Would six tumblers of whiskey-toddy in a day be excess 
for you?” “For me? Six! well, no! not if I could stand it.” Now, 
according to that man’s theory, if a man drinks as much as he can hold, and 
“stands” it, that man is developing—lIs he not? If he drinks two quarts of 
whiskey in a day and “stands” it, he is exercising self-denial, self-control, 
and self-government, in the moderate use; and if he drinks TWO GLASSES 
and does not “stand ” it, but staggers it—there is a frightful illustration of 
the utter want of sclf-denial, self-control, and self-government, in the ex- 
cessive use of intoxicating liquors. Now, what is excess ? You cannot judge 
of a man’s excess by the quantity he drinks; it is by the effect of that 
quantity on the brain and nervous system. There are some men who can 
drink moderately, and there are some men who CANNOT. There are some 
men who can stand a preat deal, and there are some men who cannot; 
and we condemn the lattcr because they are not able to stand it. 

A man whom I knew very well joined the church on a profession of faith, 
Knowing his antecedents, I asked him to sign the pledge, and he said, 
* Well, Mr. Gough, I would in a minute if I were not a Christian.” 
I said—* Why should that hinder you?” “Because I need no pledges. I 
am restrained, and constrained, and governed, by the grace of God. I have 
come out from my young companions. I was converted in the last revival, 
and I want to show them, and I mean to show them, that without any 
pledges, or temperance socictics, the grace of God is able to keep me.” 

This man kept a store in a small village. One drizzly November after- 
noon he drove a one-horse waggon seven miles to get a load of goods, 
When he arrived at the place he took a glass of brandy and water to 
keep out the cold—medicinally. In view of a drizzly ride back, when he 
had got his load, he took another. He came to the square in the village 
and got off from his waggon, and backed himsclf against the thills, and 
there he stood. Some one came up to him and said, “ Why, what's the 
matter with you?” Rubbing his head till his hat fell off into the road, 
he said, “I...don’t...know.” Another coming up, said, “But I do, 
though; you’re drunk.’ And so he was—a church member, babbling, 
maudlin, silly, staggering drunk, right in the square of the village. 

Now, there were some young men who did not like that revival, and this 
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was what some people call “nuts” for them. “A member of the church ! 
Oh! oh! Why, he spoke the other night at the prayer-meeting. Set him 
up! Oh! oh!” Now, here was a church disgraced through its individual 
member. And what did the church do? They disciplined him. They dealt 
with him. They were obliged to deal with him. And the dealing with him 
so broke his heart that he gave up his business, and worked for mc on a bit 
of a farm I have for about cighteen months. Never did I see a man so com- 
pletely broken as he was by the disgrace of that church discipline in this 
small village. Now, what did the church discipline him for? They dis- 
ciplined him solely because he could not stand two glasses,of brandy and 
water. If he had stood it, they would not have touched him. If he had drunk 
twenty glasses and stood it, they would not have touched him. They dis- 
ciplined him for what he could not help. He could help drinking ; but he 
could not help the effect after he had drunk, and they disciplined him for 
that. And I knew men in that church who drank two glasses every day of 
their lives, and I should like to see the church undertake to deal with them. 
Would not there be a row? “ Anybody see me the worse for drink. I 
should like them to say so. I challenge them to say so. I should like to 
see the church discipline me! Why. I'd never pay another sixpence if they 
disciplined me!” Now, the church docs not touch these men because they 
can stand it, but the poor fellow who cannot stand it is disciplined. 

Now, you may consider me radical. I like to be radical, because 
“ radical ” means “ going to the root of things”; and I hold this (I am not 
judging for your churches), that that church had no right to discipline that 
man for drunkenness if they did not discipline the other church members 
for drinking. The drinking the man can help; the other he cannot help. 

You say it is a sin to get drunk. Well, I] am not theologian enough to 
split hairs about it, but I should like to get some theologian to define for me 
just the time when it becomes sin. When does it become sin? When a man 
gets drunk? What is it to get drunk? It is not asin, you say, to drink a 
glass of liquor. “Oh, no! It is not a sin.” “ Well, suppose I drink a 
glass of liquor, or you do, and it gets to your head, and you go out of 
this Hall singing ‘ Ral de rol lal de rol ’—that is asin?” “Yes.” “What 
does the sin consist of? Where is the sin? In drinking? or in the effect 
produced by the drink upon the brain and nervous system?” I leave 
theologians to scttle that matter as they will. 

This mattcr of moderation then we come to. As J said before I say now 
—every man who becomes a drunkard becomes so in trying to be a moderate 
drinker, and he does it by argument, and by coming to certain conclusivuns, 
A man will say to me, “ Oh, I can Ict it alone when I please.” Yes, you can 
let it alone if you please. We will change the word “when” to “if.” You 
can give it up if you please. But suppose you don’t please—what then ? 
Now the possession of power is of no value unless I have the will to exercise 
that power. You say “I can, but Iwon’t.” We want you to say, “I can and 
I wIuu.” As a Quakeronce saic to hisson, “ John, thee can leave off drinking 
just as easily as thee can open thy hand.” “How?” “ Why, when thee gets 
a glass in thy hand, and raisest it to thy mouth just open thy hand, and thee 
will never get drunk.” So we say to a man, “ You can, IF you mill. You 
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possess the power, but you have no will to exercise that power.” I can open 
my hand if I please—if I will. Suppose I do not; well, my hand does not 
open. Ihave the power. I am responsible for the power. My hand remains 
closed, and it will remain closed till the nails grow into the fiesh, and the arm 
grows rigid. Now, i need to use this arm. There is a contingency ariscs— 
I must use it, my life depends on my using it ; and now I will to use it, but 
I cannot. God have mercy on any young man who hears me to-night, and 
who begins to feel the fetters of habit gall him, and shall go out as Samson 
did, saying, “ I will shake myself as at other times,” but finds the power gone 
—he has the will in all its intensity, but no power. The difference between 
you, sir, andthe man who staggers on the verge of perdition, is this : you can, 
but you will not; and he would, with all his soul, but cannot—there is no 
powcr. What weakens a man’s will and affects his self-control like the 
influence of drink upon the brain ard upon the nervous system? 
You say, “Ihave a mind of my own.” To be sure you have; but do you 
suppose that every man who becomes a drunkard had no mind of his own, and 
came into the world without any wil! or any faculties such as you possess ? 
“JT have a mind of my own. Iam not such a fool as to become a drunkard.” 
ARE THEY ALL FOOLS WHO BECOME DRUNKARDS? In our country we 
have had some of the brightest intellects—men of supcrb genius, who have 
gone into outer darkness through the influence of drink. 

Did you ever see the sun sct on a bright autumn day at the close of an 
Indian summer? Perhaps you have not. Youhave not, if you have never been 
in America. How mellow he grew as he sank into the west !—so mellow 
and so soft that you could fold your arms and gaze right into his face, and 
drink your fill of the wonderful beauty. Have you never watched him until 
the upper disc was just visible against that ridge of mountains, and you have 
looked around and seen the tree-top and hill-top and landscape flooded with 
one gush of mellow light ; and you have looked again, and the sun was gone : 
but its setting has been to you, in its remembrance, “a thing of beauty ;” 
it has mingled with all your dreams of the beautiful. Ah, how many men 
have arisen, or might have arisen, and cheered, and warmed, and illumined 
us with their beams, and then set, and whose setting would have been to us 
a glorious remembrance and a joy for ever ; but who have flashed before us 
like a meteor, dazzling us with their brilliancy, and we love not to think of 
their former brightness, because it is so awfully contrasted with the black- 
ness and darkness into which, alas! they have passed. Oh, it is pitiful tosee 
the mind, and the intellect, and the genius, all wrapped up in a death- 
shroud of darkness ; and to see a man capable of rising to a high, a noble, 
and a glorious position, become a mean, and miserable, and sensual sot. 

I said on a previous occasion, and I repeat it, that we do not fully 
appreciate the evils of drunkenness.* I said also that simple intoxication 
was a degradation. Now we are told, and I have been told, “ you temperance 
men exaggerate—you exaggerate the evils.” Onc newspaper said my facts 
were “rather far-fetched and strange.” Strange! When we describe the 
evils of drunkenness will you tell us we can bring anything far-fetched? If 
we searched into the depths of the nethermost hell, we could bring up 

* Bee the Oration, “THE PowEE OF HaBiT,” page 11. 
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victims, and if we go to heaven we shall see the angels with their folded 
wings and sad faces looking upon this awful curse of the world. Far- 
fetched ! I ask any individual here if it is so. 

You have a bright and beautiful boy. He bounds into your room toe- 
morrow morning, and he lays his soft cheek against your facc. How you 
love him! As his little arms twine round your neck, how you love him | 
You say perhaps to your neighbour, “ Do you sce my boy? Come here, and 
look at him.” Oh, how you love him! What would you do—what would 
you give —to save that child from curvature of the spine? ‘ What! 
What!!” “What would you do to save that child from curvature of the 
spine?” “What! Do? Anything!” “ What would you give?” “ All 
] have in the world!” ‘What would you sacrifice?” “ Every luxury 
under heaven!” “What would you suffer?” “Try me! What would I 
not suffer rather than sec that boy, so bright and beautiful, with his rounded 
limbs, so full of clasticity, a crawling cripple upon the floor of my house ! 
Don’t ask me! I would give, or do, or suffer anything! Try me!” 

I stayed at the house of a lady and gentleman whuo had a child that had 
fallen out of a swing when it was four years old. It was a very curious 
case. Physicians often came tu sce the child; the body had so strangely deve- 
loped. The little creature was then twenty-three years of age, and yet the 
arms and legs, hands and fect, were those of a child four years old; and I 
tell you I never shuddered to see a reptile craw], as I shuddered to sce that 
Jittle creature upon its stomach working itself along the floor, like a turtle, 
ou its little hands and feet. That little creature said to the mother one day, 
“Ah, mother! I shan't trouble you much longer!” “ Trouble, darling ! 
trouble! You are the lightof our home! You are the joy of our houschold ! 
Trouble! We are learning lessons of trust, and faith, and patience from 
you every day, my sweet one. When God takes you from us it will be a 
dark day for our home.” “ Yes,” said the little creature, looking up from 
the floor, “ yes, mamma, but Jam so tired; and when I die I shall go to 
heaven. Jesus said, ‘ Suffer little children to come unto Me,’ and He meant 
crippled children too, mamma; and when I stand up with the angels I 
shall stand up straight !” 

Now, there is a beauty, and a loveliness, and aswectness, and a glory clus- 
tering around that crippled child. Is there any around a drunkard? Is there 
any around a drunken son? Isthere? Tell me. Is there any light but the 
light that comes lurid from hell? Is there any comfort? Oh, it is pitiful ! 

“What would you do to save the child from epilepsy?” ‘“ Ob! dear me, 
that isa worse case than the other.” I stayed at the Louse of a gentleman, 
a minister of the Gospel. He had a child afflicted with epilepsy. While we 
were sitting in the room we suddenly heard a strange gurgling noise. We 
turned and saw the child twist round upon its heels, the foam about its 
mouth, and the eyes turned inward. The father dropped upon his knecs 
and there fell from him such a prayer as I scarcely ever heard. The mother 
rushed to the child. The father’s prayer was, ‘Oh, Thou Saviour of sinners, 
and Thou Redeemer of men, have mercy on my boy, for oft-times he fallceth 
into the fire and oft-times he falleth into the water: there is no hope for 
him but from Thee.” Then he said to me, “ When I remember what that 
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boy was four years ago—the head of his class at school—and now see him 
stand before me with fingers stretched wide apart, and crying ‘ Papa,’ I 
cannot but think he is growing idiotic. It is breaking his mother’s heart ; 
and yet, sir, as Iam a man and a minister of the Gospel, his mother and I 
would rather see our boy just like that, than see him adrunkard.” So would 
you. There is not a manor woman in this room who would dare to say 
that they would not rather the Almighty should smite their child as He will, 
than that that child should smitc himself, and become a drunkard. 

I met this gentleman in the street on Broadway. He said to me, “ How 
do you do, Mr. Gough?” I said, ‘How do you do, Mr. W——? How 
is Harry?’? “Oh, Harry is well.” “Is Harry cured?” “Yes! the 
Saviour loved that suffering child and took him home, and one anticipation 
I have by-and-by in the better land, where there is no more sighing and no 
more crying, and no more suffering and no more dying, is that there I 
shall mcet my Harry.” Did you ever know a father talk like that of a 
boy who dicd a drunkard? Did you ever hear of a father who talked 
like that of a boy who had died a sot? There is no brightness in the 
memory; there is no joy in the remembrance : the very name is forbidden 
to be spoken; hush! hush! hush! 

Oh, I have been to houses concerning which it has been said to me, “ If 
you go to that house, don’t say anything about their eldest son—hush !/ 
hush! It is a sad home: they have taken down the portrait from the 
wall; they have taken the photograph out of the album, for it was a sweet 
face, and they cannot bear to think of him—his gving out was so anful.” 

Do we exaggerate the evil of drunkenness? Can we exaggerate, when it 
draws its slimy length across the threshold of your homes, and twines itself 
round some loved and beautiful child? I ask you, are our arguments or our 
facts far-fetched? Bring them home ; and the nearer home you bring them, 
the more appalling they are. 

Now, we wage war against that which produces this evil, and we appeal 
to moderate drinkers tv help us. We want you. We plead with you. We 
do not come here to abuse you. We do not come here to tell you you are 
worse than the drunkard, and all that sort of thing ; and we do not come here 
to take away your gratification. But we come here to ask you to give it up. 
We make no demand upon you, except in the name of our common humanity, 
and in the name of Jesus, who loves humanity. But some persons find fault 
with us, and tell us we are unjust in trying to deprive moderate drinkers of 
that which is a lawful gratification. 

A lady friend of mine who never gives wine—I may as well mention that 
she was the wife of a gentleman who was governor of Massachusetts four 
years in succession—was in the habit of holding receptions. She bas enter- 
tained some of your nobility. She entertained General Grant two days, and 
she did not give him any liquor—not a drop, for she gives it to none— 
not a drop of anything that would intoxicate. Well, at a very nice 
dinner party at which were some literary gentlemen, one LL.D. said 
to her, “Mrs. So-and-so, I think you do me, and such as I am, an 
injustice.” “How so?” “ Well, you know, I drink a glass of wine at my 
dinner. Iam accustomed to it, Idon't think it ever hurt me. It does 
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me good. I am fond of it. You say to me when I come to your house, 
‘Now, Doctor, I shall give you no wine, because some one else makes a bad 
use of it. I shall give you none, because here is a person who if he drinks it 
hurts himself.” You take from me an innocent gratification at the least, and 
that which I am used to, and that which I miss if I do not get, because some- 
body makes a fool of himsclf; and bécause somebody can't drink without 
being injured, you say I shall have none. Now, is that fair? By-and-by, 
you will take away from us all our little luxuries, and we shall have nothing, 
and there is no knowing where these encroachments will end. Now, I like 
after my dinner a little bit of cheese, I think it promotes digestion. ‘ Now.’ 
vou say, ‘Doctor, here is a man who cannot eat cheese with impunity—I 
shall give you no cheese—I will not give a particle of cheese to my guests 
because some people eat cheese to their detriment. Is that fair?’” 

Iask you as an intelligent audience—is that a fair way of putting it? 
Did you ever hear of a man standing up at the gallows about to be hung, 
and saying to those who came to witmess his execution, “Take warning by 
me and never eat cheese”? Did you ever hear of a man murdering his 
wife, and giving as his excuse that he had been eating cheese? Did you 
ever hear a row in the streets, with ribs broken and blood shed, and the 
newspapcrs next morning stating that it was because these men had been 
eating checse? Did you ever hear a mother mourn over the dead body of 
her child, crying, ‘“ Would I had died for thee, O my son! I had no hope 
in his death! He died from eating cheese!” All I have to say is just this 
—Prove to me that the use of cheese produces the same results as docs the 
use of drink, and, by the grace of God I will fight the cheese with all my 
heart. I consider it the height of stupidity and nonsense to bring such 
an argument as that against us while we are advocating the disuse of intoxi- 
cating liquor as a beverage. We do not seek to take it away from you; we 
want you to be made so far acquainted with the evils of drink that with 
your heart and soul, and in the large-hearted exercise of self-denying benevo- 
lence you may give it up for the sake of others. That is the grand principle 
on which we base our appeal, and it is the highest principle. 

There are no heroes in this world who are selfish and mean. Meanness 
and selfishness are no elements of heroism. True heroism is to do for 
others, to work for others, to sacrifice for others—that is true heroism. All 
the world’s heroes may proclaim their greatness; but He who spake as 
never man spake, tells us, “ I came to seck and to save that which was lost. 
Reverently we ask, By what means? By GIVING HIMSELF A SACRIFICE FOR 
THEM. Competitors for heroism, fix your eye there; and take your rank 
according to the most magnificent standard of heroism the universe has 
ever gazed upon. We are ready to acknowledge such heroism. 

A little incident, which perhaps is familiar to you, here strikes my mind. 
It occurred many years ago. When I was in Cornwall, many years since, 
they showed me the mine where the circumstance occurred ; and Carlyle 
refers to it in one of the chapters of his Life of Sterling. Two men were 
sinking a shaft. It was rather a dangerous business that they had to do—it 
was to blast a piece of rock. Their custom was to cut the fuse with a knife. 
One man then got into the bucket axd made a signal to be hauled up. When 
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the bucket again descended, the other man got into it, and—with one 
hand on the signal rope and the other holding the fire—he touched 
the fuse, made the signal, and was rapidly drawn up before the explosion 
took place. It was a dangerous business. One day they Ieft their knife 
up above, and rather than ascend to procure it, they cut the fuse with 
a sharp stone. It took fire. “The fuse is on fire.” Both leaped into 
the bucket, and made the signal; but the windlass would haul up 
but one man at a time; only one could escape. One man instantly 
leaped out, and said, “Up with ye; I'll be in heaven in a minute.” 
With lightning speed the buckct was drawn up and the one man was 
saved. The explosion took place. Men descended, expecting to find 
the mangled body of the other miner; but the charge had loosened a mass 
of rock, and it lay diagonally across him, and with the exception of a few 
bruises and a little scorching, the man was unhurt. When asked why he 
urged the other man to escape, he gave a reason that sceptics would laugh 
at. If there is any being on the face of tke earth I pity, it is a sceptic; I 
would not be what we call “a sceptic ” to-day for all this universe. They may 
call it superstitious and fanatical ;—but what did he say’ ‘“ Why did you 
insist on this other man’s ascending?” In his broad dialect he said, 
** Because I knowed my soul was safe, for I've gie it in the hands of Him of 
whom it is said that ‘faithfulness is the girdle of His loins ;’ and I knowed 
that what I gied Him He’d never gie up. But t’other chap was an awful 
wicked lad, and I wanted to gie him another chance.” All the infidelity in 
the world cannot produce such a single act of heroism as that. 

Now, we admire and applaud that principle of self-sacrifice ; and yet, 
when asked to give up a paltry gratification, we refuse. I ask you, if you 
please, to bring before us all the good that has been produced in this country 
from the use of intoxicating liquors. What man has been made better by it 
—morally, physically, intellectually, or spiritually? Religiously spiritual, 
I mean. Noman. “Oh,” you say, “but many men have been benefited by 
it physically.” Well, I leave you in the hands of Dr. Richardson, and Sir 
William Gull, and Dr. Norman Kerr, and a great many others who have written 
magnificently on the subject, and have chcered us on the other side of the 
Atlantic ; for our doctors are following their example, and they cannot help it. 
Make the best you can of it, and it is but a luxury. It is, to be sure, a grati- 
fication—I grant you there is a gratification in it. And what isit? The 
gratification of intoxication! Ah, but Idon't get intoxicated. What do 
you drink for? Let me take all the intoxicating principle out of that glass 
of champagne—and then do you want it? Why, you know very well that 
dead beer is awful stuff to drink. Take the fuddle out of it, and you do not 
want it. Let me take it out of your sherry, or Madeira, or Burgundy ; 
and who will drink them? And then what are you drinking? Oh, you are 
drinking fine champagne and sherry, are you? Who gets the “sham- 
pain”? Do you think you get champagne in London? I was going to say 
I would give £50 to any man who will bring any bottle of champagne bought 
to-day in London, that will stand on this platform a chemical test: there 
won't be anything of champagne in it. There is more champagne bought 
and solid in Loudon than is produced in the whole of the champagne district, 
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Why, we have a champagne manufactory in New Jersey, and I hear they send 
out hundreds and thousands of boxes of champagne marked with the French 
mark! And they do say that a man crossing the street where one of these 
manufactories was in full blast, stepped into the debris or slush coming 
from the place where they are manufactured, and when he got home he found 
his boots were burnt! You must remember that was the stuff met with out- 
side ; I do not mean to say that they would put such stuff as that into it. That 
was the refuse! But we say, not only—What are men drinking? but—Why 
are they drinking ? 

Some people will say to me, “ Well, you are raging against the liquor 
drinking ; have you anything to say about the liquor traffic?” Certainly 
Ihave. Iam a belicver in moral suasion. Iam also a believer in entire 
prohibition, and am ready to shake hands with any man, or set of men who 
will go with me a part of the way towards it. We have a gentleman in New 
York—Dr. Crossley—who says tcetotallers are all fanatics, and he is infavour 
of licensing the liquor traffic : he has formed a society in New York to make 
the liquor sellers there abide by the law. Isay, “ Dr. Crossley, I shake hands 
with you. If you are doing ever so little, we thank God and you for that 
little.” I say to every man, whatever he may be seeking to do in this 
movement, if it is an advance towards the suppression of the drink and the 
drink traffic—God speed you, as far as you go, and lead you on from that 
point to the full perfection of temperance advocacy. 

Now, 1 want just to say aword about moral suasion: moral suasion— 
persuasion to the abandoment of the use of drink, Public sentiment 
against the use of the drink must precede all successful legislation. 
You cannot legislate beyond publie sentiment. When I sat down 
in a hotel in Falmouth, in Portland, in the State of Maine, I took 
up the bill of fare, and on it were thirty-two different kinds of wines, 
brandy, and ales to be furnished by the hotel, but at the bottom were 
these words :—‘* We would do it if we could. Look over.” And we turned 
over, and there was the “law.” In Bangor I saw the same thing—“ The 
reason why we do not. Look over”—and there was the “law.” It is almost 
impossible to get a glass of liquor in the State of Maine. Fully tied up—why ? 
Because the temperance public sentiment is healthy. It is not the Repub- 
licans on one side and the Democrats on the other; there is such a public 
sentiment that Republicans and Democrats must vote for a prohibitory 
law, or their party would leave them in the lurch—and politicians do not like 
that ! Now, in Massachusetts, where I live, they obtained a prohibitory law, 
and now—“ Everything is done!” The children’s associations are disbanded, 
We used to meet once a week for a Temperance meeting. That was given 
up. No more Temperance Conventions, or but very few ; and they are doing 
but very little, just about dead-and-alive. What is the consequence? We 
have in Massachusetts the vilest licensing law in the United States. And in 
Worcester—the city in which I used to hve—three hundred men are licensed, 
not for hotels, but for mean, miserable, dirty “saloons.” That is because the 
sentiment against the drink has been relaxed. What we want, then, is a 
sentiment against the drink itself—against the use of it. I would not give ten 
cents for any man’s efforts for prohibition who patronizes the liquor traffic 
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himsclf—who will buy the ale by the barrel, and spirits by the gallon, and 
yet fight the traffic. Clean your own hands; then go and fight the traffic. 

Now, a8 to this matter of public sentiment, I would rather have public 
sentiment without law than law without public sentiment. A law on the 
statute-book that has been dishonoured and trampled upon is not for the 
benefit of the commonwealth. No; and I tell you our republican insti- 
tutions are in danger from the fact that the law is not honoured as it should 
be. However bad your law may be with regard to the liquor traffic, you 
may go out if you will up to one o'clock on Sunday, and you will find the 
public-houses closed. But I never had my righteous soul (if I have a right- 
eous soul) vexed so much as on last Sunday about noon, as I was coming 
away from Craven Chapel, where I had partaken of the Communion. It 
was just time to open these foul places; and I, my wife, and two nieces 
passed through the streets right in front of some half-dozen of them, and it 
was positively awful to see men who had been hanging about the doors, lick- 
ing their white lips perhaps for an hour before, pushing in; and not merely 
men, but women with babics in arms, all pushing in. It was awful! But 
when you have a law on your statute-book, it is enforced and madc honour- 
able; and when you get a law in this country, that law will be effective : 
aud it is very dangerous, as we are boginning to feel, to have any law on the 
statute-book that is not put in full force. 

I say then, public sentiment is what we want. Lect me relate to you an in- 
cident, In Norwich, Cunnccticut, I spoke to a large audience in the Railway 
Station. Mr. Buckingham, who was then mayor of the city, afterwards 
governor, and subsequently senator of the United States (this ismany yearsago), 
presided, I knew who [had in my audience, and I said, “ Ladies and Gentle- 
men, Mrs. Falkener, who lives a little way out from here, gave me some in- 
teresting incidents with regard to her son.” (I will not enter into the detail.) 
‘““My boy,” she said,“ was a drunkard. He signed the pledge. He said, 
‘ Mother, I will go away from home. I will not stay in the midst of tempta- 
tion, but I will keep this pledge.’” He went away, but she continued to hear 
good news from him. By-and-by, after he had been gone a little over two 
years a letter reached home to say, ‘‘ Mother, Iam coming home to spend 
Thanksgiving with you.” ‘My boy is coming home for Thanksgiving ! 
Well, his poor old mother will get a dinner for him worthy of New England ; 
and if there’s but one guest, it shall be a famous dinner.” And he came by 
the stage into the town, which stopped at the door of Solomon Parsons’ 
tavern. The stage passed on. It was just after dusk. Some young men 
were inthe bar. “ Holloa, Fred ; and howare you? What will you have to 
drink?” “Nothing.” ‘ Haven’t seen you this long time. But you're looking 
well and hearty. What will you have?” “Nothing.”” “ Not on Thanks- 
giving? Come, take alittle.” ‘No, I’d rather not. I’vecome home to see 
my mother. She hardly expects me to-night. I thought I’d wait till dark 
and go in and surprise the old lady.” By-and-by, Sulomon Parsons, who 
was leaning his elbow on the counter, looked at him, and said, “ Fred 
Falkener, if I were six foot tall, and:broad in proportion, as you are, and yet 
was afraid of a paltry glass of ale—by George! I'd go to the woods and 
hang myself.” ‘“ But I am not afraid.” ‘Oh yes, you are—ha!ha!ha! I 
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say, boys, here’s a great big fellow afraid of a glass of liquor. I suppose he’s 
afraid of his mother.” This man, with all the strength of mind to keep 
that pledge, was weak when they jeered him and joked him. They 
handed him the liquor, and dared him to drink it. “Well,” he said, “I'm 
going to mother ; and I may as well show you that I’m not afraid to drink it.” 
He drank it, then came another glass, and they plied him with it. Twelve 
o'clock that night he went into a barn, and was there found in the morning 
—dead! “My boy is coming home for Thanksgiving!” They brought him 
to his mother stretched on a plank, with a buffalo robe thrown over the 
body. She said to me, “ Parsons came, and I said to him, ‘ You tempted my 
boy.’ ‘Well, I didn’t know it was your son,’ ‘You did! you called him 
by name; you knew it was Frederick Falkener, the only son of his poor 
crippled mother. You knew it, and you have killed him.’ ‘Mrs, Falkener, 

I am not used to have such language applied to me.’ God forgive me if I 
have sinned,” said the poor woman, * but I put my hand on the face of my 
dead boy, and I lifted up my finger. and I cursed him. He went out with a 
face white ascbalk.” Then I said, * Ladics and Gentlemen, Solomon Parsons, 
the man who temptcd Frederick Falkener to his ruin—Solomon Parsonis, 
who staggers through life under the weight of that poor woman's curse— 
Sulomon Parsons is in this Hall, and he sits right there; and this same 
Solomon Parsons keeps a grog-shop on the bridge of your city, licensed by 
the State. Connecticut ! routhim out!” And, before twenty-four hours had 
elapsed, bag and baggave, bottles and demijohus of liquors, furniture, 

licenses, and all, were carted out of the city. 

I heard that a gentleman said, * But that is sedition.” Oh, no! It was 
moral suasion. They violated no law. They laid no hand upon him; but 
they made him go out himself. They helped him not to pack up a single 
article of his furniture ; but they went to him in a body, and declared that 
such a man should not be tolerated in the city, and he was obliged to 
leave. 

Now, I would rather have such a public sentiment as that, and no law, 
than a strong law and no public sentiment to back it. But just look for one 
moment—and I will detain you but a little while longer—look at the cost 
of this enormous traffic. I know there is a great difficulty—there is so 
much money invested. An English gentleman in New York said to me, 
“You can't do anything in England. Look at the immense amount of 
money invested in breweries! Look at the immense wealth of the 
brewers!” TI said to him, “ My friend, do you forget what God has done 
for our country? There was more money invested in slaves here than there 
is in beer there.” There was one thousand million pounds sterling invested 
in the United States in slaves ; and you have not as much as that invested in 
beer, that I know of : but when God saw fit to move, what were millions 
to Him ? 

At the loss of 300,000 lives, and at the sacrifice of hundreds of millions of 
treasure, in blood, and fire, and smoke, He swept away the awful degra- 
dation. And J tell you as I look upon the victims of this vice in this 
great metropolis, this Christian metropolis, I feel sometimes as if political 


slavery could only be exceeded by the voluntary slavery of the victims of 
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this vice. Why, £140,000,000 they tell us are annually spent in Great Britain 
for drink. Forwhat? Not for bread, but for that which makes every loaf of 
bread dearer to every consumer. Not for meat, but for that which decreases 
the business in all healthful food. Not for that which prolongs life, but 
for that which notoriously shortens it. Not for that which supports schools 
and colleges, but for that which cripples them. Not for that which lessens 
taxation, but for that disheartening result, the enlargement of Prisons, and 
Keformatories, and Lunatic Asylums, and places for the helplessness and 
the sickness that might be prevented, and for the abominable vagrancy and 
brutal crime : all the property you possess is levied on to pay for these. Drink 
scatters no beauty or blessing in a single home, for it menaces and blights 
al] things lovely and beautiful that it touches. It gives no cool brain or 
just judgment, but is an admitted foc to all this. It remedies no legisla- 
tive wrongs, but is a factor in most of them. It holds back no murderer's 
hand, but nerves it. It helps no one in paying honest debts, but every- 
where is a hindrance to all upright endeavour. 

Fancy the building of gaols, and lunatic asylums, and reformatories, for 
the results of any other business in the world but this! Fancy keeping a 
staff of men at the public expense to take care of the refuse of any other 
business than this! And 1 do look with pity at: your policemen. Ob, what 
a work, poor fellows, they have to do—bruised, and battered, and cut, and 
maimed ; and in every case it is drink! drink ! DRINK ! 

I remember twenty years ago going with a detective—pcrhaps, if I 
named him you would know who he was. Dear George Charles Campbell 
went with me. We started at half-past ten, and got back at four. My wife 
said, “ You mustn't go again, John, for you can’t sleep. You get up, and 
walk, and shake your hands, and you keep them clenched, and you can’t 
sleep.” As we were going down through Whitechapel—for we went away 
round by the purlicus of Ratcliff Highway—this gentleman said to us, “ I 
am going to bring you as near to the mouth of hell as I can get vou.” 

We dismissed the cab, and walked on until we came to a place—I can- 
not tell you where it was: it was dim and dingy at the entrance, and 
would have been quite dark, but for the flare which innumerable gin-shops 
further on threw athwart the pavement. The detective asked ‘us to stand 
on one side, at a corner where two or three streets met. One terminated in 
a cul de sac; one stretched towards the main artery of the city ; and the 
other went down towards the river. 

“Now,” said the detective, “ you stand still and listen. Say nothing, 
whatever you see ; but button up your coats and take care of your valuables. 
Whatever may be said, make no remark; but listen.” And we listened. 
Oh, the discord! The raw night breeze brought to our ears the wailing 
cry of neglected children. Then was heard the hoarse voice of blasphemy 
and cursing. Then came the noise of mirth, or rather of laughter with no 
mirth ; of music, but no melody. Then the shuffling of fect, and by-and-by 
we heard the sound of blows. “Police! Police!! Murder!!!” A half- 
naked woman rushed across the pathway, blood streaming from her face, her 
hair dishevelled. “ Stand still, gentlemen—quite still. This isan every half- 
hour occurrence, it will soon be attended to; stand perfectly still. I have 
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brought missionaries from Africa here, and they say there is no heathenism 
in Africa like this.” 

Look at the flaring gaslight; see the people going in and out. 
There is a profusion of drink-sellers here. It seems to be the business— 
the only business. “ Listen—listen!” Ah! yes. One thing we heard 
that touched me as nothing ever touched me in my life, perhaps. You 
may say it is a digression to mention the fact, but the tale would hardly 
secm to be complete without it. We heard a clear and distinct voice, and 
went down to sec from whom it proceeded. Yes! it was one of those self- 
denying City Missionaries preaching there. You wouid call him ignorant. 
Such a sermon I never heard in my life. We listened, I cannot give it to 
you, but I can give you the substance of it. 

‘‘ My poor friends, I’ve come down here to bring you good news. Some 
of you think it very strange I should come into a place like this to give you 
good news, but I've a Book here, and they call it a Book of ‘ Glad Tidings, 
which shall be to all people.’ That means us. I’ve come to tell you of One 
that was King in heaven, and had all that heart could wish, and the very 
angels bowed down before Him, and covered their faces when they spoke to 
Him ; and He looked down on this earth, and He saw people crying, and 
groaning, and suffcring, and wailing, and He came down to help them ; and 
they wouldn’t have anything to do with Him. They struck Him, and spat 
on Him, aud hung Him up ona trce between two thieves. He could have 
asked His Father to send Him twelve regiments of soldiers, and swept away 
all those people from the face of the earth, but He didn't doit! He didn't 
do it, but He suffered all this for just such poor creatures as you and me. 
And | want to tell you another thing about Him—He never turned a beggar 
away yet. There never was a thicf that came to Him whom He told to 
go away, and there ain’t one of these ’cre poor creatures—(and there were 
several of them sitting on the kerbstone)—if she shall turn her face to Him, 
all battered and bruised with the last night's fight, but His heart will be full of 
love, and sympathy, and pity for her. My friends, I'll tell you what He 
said to them what thought themsclves bigger and better than anybody else, 
and dressed theirselves up fashionable-like, and went to church, and yet 
oppressed the poor. What did He say? ‘How shall ye escape the damna- 
tion of hell?’ That’s what He said tothem. And I'll tell you what He said 
to the poor woman that they were going to stone to death, according to their 
law—my friends, He didn’t say nothing to her till she was alone with Him, 
and everybody had gone away, because He didn’t want to shame the poor 
creature ; and then He said, ‘ My poor child, where’s they what's accusing of 
you?’ ‘There ain’t none.’ ‘No more do I,’ said He; ‘you go away, my 
poor child, and don’t do so no more.’” 

One of these women listening to him lifted up her unwashed hands, and 
cried out, “ QO my God!” Another covered her face with her apron. One man 
dashed a tear away, and walked silently fromthe spot. I call that preaching, 


In giving you the sermon of this city missionary, I have made a digression 
for which you will excuse me. But just such work as this which is being done 
among the poor and the outcast, your public houses are neutralizing—they are 
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neutralizing almost all that can be done by the labours of your missionaries. 
Then I ask you to think of this drink traffic, and of the terrible evils resulting 
"from it. I might goon till midnight speaking of them ; but I want to get to 
acertain point ; for I am going to launch forth on this again before I go back 
to America. Think of the awful surprises that come to those within the 
reach of this specious infatuation and temptation. A man who was con- 
sidered in every respect a very good sort of man, except for an occasional 
fit of intoxication, went into one of these places and took a drink; he took 
another and another, and in the evening, in the madness of drink, he 
staggered home and struck his wife blows that killed her. He was 
promptly arrested, and spent the night in the lock-up. In the morning 
the keeper of the prison woke him as he lay on the floor of his cell 
slecping off the effects of the drink. “ Halloa!” he said, “you have got 
me in gaol, haven't you? This isa gaol, isn’t it?” ‘ Yes,” said the man ; 
“you are in gaol.” “ What have you got me in gaolfor?” “ Don't you 
know?” “Don’t Iknow? I know I was never in gaol before in my life; and 
this is an awful disgrace, isn’t it? But what have you got me in gaol for?” 
“You are in gaol for murder!” “What! You don’t meanit!” “ Yes, I 
do.” “You are joking!” “No, I am not.” “For murder?” “For 
murder.” “Have I killed somebody?” “ You have.” “Oh, my God ! what 
will become of me? Tell me, does my wife know of it?” ‘Your wife ! 
Why, don’t you know ?—it is your wife you have killed!” He fell like a log 
on the floor. Now, the keeper of that prison holds a licence to sell liquor. 
The sheriff of the county, who will hang him, if he is hanged, owns the 
grog-shop where he got the liquor, and receives the rent of it. The law does 
not touch these men. Here isthe victim; he must pay all the penalty. Now, 
I say that is not fair; Isay it is not right; and I pray God I may never 
see the day when I shall say it is right. 

What I would further say is more especially to working men—and I know 
working men and what they have to do, for I work myself as hard as any- 
body. Isay then to working men and to everybody—that I am a friend to 
working men; and as a friend to working men I say I do not generally 
believe in strikes. I believe that strikes are generally detrimental to the 
best interests of the working men, and I believe that all antagonism between 
labour and capitals and capital and labour, is ruinous. But with all my heart, 
and soul, and might, and mind, and strength, do I advocate a universal 
persistent STRIKE against this drink traffic, Strike against it at home; strike 
against it at the social circle, and sweep it out of your house; strike against it at 
public receptions, and refuse to drink the health of any man or woman, be it 
even of royalty ; strike in the name of humanity—strike in behalf of wretched 
wives and wretched children ; strike against it when you go to the ballot- 
box—strike against it in your churches ; strike against it when God sends you 
revival—do as Brother Moody did with it in his work; strike against it in 
your prayer-meetings. Let us all strike till we die; and, by God’s blessing, 
we shall do something to repair the greatest national blunder of the nine- 
teenth century—the drink traffic of Great Britain and the United States ! 


WILL IT PAY? 


My} HE questions on the lips and in the hearts of nine-tenths of the 

a} men we meet hurrying through the streets, crowding the Ex- 
change, jostling each other in the offices of business, banks, 
markcts, avenues, parks—wherever we find them, are, “ What 
will it profit me?” “ What shall T make or lose?” “WILL IT PAY?” 

In the pursuit of pleasure, business, or study, all are seeking to make it 
pay—that is, striving for a remuneration commensurate with their plans, 
schemes, or labours. I maintain it is the right and duty of every man to 
take care of and provide for himself, to accumulate wealth by honest 
industry, to aim at valuable results, useful consequences—to labour for an 
accession of good and to avoid detriment or damage to himself. The royal 
law, “ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thysclf,” assumes the duty of loving 
ourselves. Even before Paul and Silas commanded the gaoler to believe, 
they enjoined self-preservation : “ Do thysclf no harm.” Then take care of 
Number One. 

I am aware that this maxim often assumes offensive and contemptible 
modes of expression. But to take a wise care of Number One is every man’s 
highest duty. What is Number One? It is myself, my whole being. Not 
merely my body, but my mind, my intellect, my spirit, myself as a whole. 
Thus the question becomes important, reducing it to the simple inquiry, 
“What shall I do to benefit myself, to accomplish the best results for 
myself?” And this may be asked in the spirit of large-hearted benevolence 
—helping myself that I may help others. And God has so ordered it, that 
helping others is one of the surest means of helping myself, in the highest 
sense. The ambition of personal gain or advancement, is noble until it 
degenerates into selfishness, and then it ‘‘ does not pay.” 

This question, “WILL IT PAY?” naturally enters into so many varied 
circumstances of our lives, that it is almost universally asked. And there- 
fore, before I apply the question more particularly to the subject on hand, I 
will take a few illustrations from different quarters. 





It does not “ pay ’’ for aman to look always on the shadows of life. There 
is more light than shade; yet some see gloom even in the sunshine, antici- 
pating trouble, looking out for disaster—prophets of evil. They perceive 
the cloud in bright skies. Observe such an one; he would throw a damper 
on a funeral. The face is set in such a forlorn and doleful expression, you 
would imagine that no smile could ripple the hard surface, or relax the 
muscles, so rigid in the cast of utter misery. If the sun shines on a bright 
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morning—“ ah, it won't last long; there is a mackerel sky.” They are 
almost vexed at the moon in its beauty, because, as the Irishman com- 
plained, it only shines on bright nights when we do not want it. If it would 
but give light when it is needed, it would be worth while. They make 
themselves miserable by the most absurd anticipations of what may come; 
like the servant girl who had never received even an offer of marriage, 
sitting on the edge of the cistern, crying bitterly, “ Oh, dear ! I was thinking 
that if I was married, and my baby should fall in the cistern and be drowned, 
how dreadfully I should feel!” Yes, and such persons do feel dreadfully 
in anticipation of what they should feel, “if "——thus continually meet- 
ing trouble. 

“It surcly ‘pays’ to get money, to accumulate property.” Yes; but it 
depends on the means by which you get it, and how you use it. Ask the 
man who has stooped to mercantile dishonour and baseness, and who by 
successful villany and swindling has realized an envied fortune, What have 
you gained? ‘I have been shrewd, long-headed, clever; I am prosperous, 
and aman of capital!” Is that all? A philosopher has said that though a 
man without money is poor, a man with nothing but money is poorer. 
What has such a man but money? Every piece of plate on his sumptuous 
table may reflect the pinched face of a hungry debtor, and the music in his 
gorgeous entertainments be discordant with the cry of defrauded orphans. 
But he is a man of capital, He owns houses, lands, stocks, shares. 
CAPITAL! What is capital? Character is capital. Honour is capital. 
What capital has a man when integrity and honour are gone, bartered for a 
miscrable mess of pottage? Capital! When everything noble is stranded 
as an outcast thing on the sands of dishonour. He must be judged by what 
he ts, not by what he has. What has he? By heartless villany he has 
accumulated capital! What ¢s he? Wretchedly poor in all that consti- 
tutes true and nuble manliness. Then perish gold and estate, stocks, and 
shares; but give me integrity and honour. And when I die, let me leave 
the record of an upright life, and my epitaph be simply, “ Here lies an honest 
man.” 

Gold is a good thing in charitable fingers ; but when it becomes a golden 
calf men worship it, and it dors not pay. How pitiful to see a man willing 
to work, fight, beg, starve, lie, cheat, slave, steal—for money ; only to hoard 
it, gloat over it, count it, and handle it : a man, with all his glorious facul- 
ties, whose sole ambition is to get and hold money, and then to worship it, 
commune with it, think about it, plan to get more of it, content never to 
part with it! When gold becomes the sovereign good—yea, the heaven of 
a human spirit—such a man might almost travesty the language of devotion, 
and, making gold his god, say of it as the Psalmist said in his loftiest 
aspiration after the highest good, “ Whom have I in heaven but Thee, and 
there is none upon earth that I desire beside Thee.” He prizes it, not for its 
uses, but for itself. With untold gold, such a man is poor indeed. 

Remember, I do not despise wealth. Rightly used, money is a great 
blessing. It is the procurer of the comforts and luxuries, as well as the 
necessaries of life : it gives us admission to many of the pleasant places of 
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God’s earth ; to much that is rare, and curious, and enchanting, in nature and 
art. To lack money is a misfortune. Yet the heaviest ills that befal us 
money cannot cure : it cannot minister to a mind diseased ; it cannot pur- 
chase health, nor hinder the progress of decay ; it cannot restore youth, nor 
buy back fair fame to the dishonoured; it cannot bring back to the 
bereaved the loved ones who are gone, nor cure the many ills so fatal to a 
man’s welfare. Gold may buy a wife, but cannot purchase love—may gain 
civility, but not respect; it may introduce to society, but cannot procure 
friendship ; it may obtain servility, but not esteem—may buy position and 
sumptuous living, but cannot secure happiness. Z'at emphatically is a 
home-made article; it no more consists in the accumulation of wealth than 
in sniffing the east wind. A millionaire being once asked what was the 
happiest period of his life, promptly replied, “ When ] was working on a 
farm at twelve dollars a month.” John Wilson, after fishing in a loch in 
Selkirkshire nearly all day without a nibble, watched all the time by a shep- 
herd and his dog, was turning, despondently away, when the shepherd said, 
“ Ye'll no ha’ killed mony trout.” “No: I have had no sport at all—not a 
nibble.” “I daur say no, for it’s weel kent that there never was a trout in 
that loch since the beginning of the creation.” A man who secks happiness 
in mcre moncy is fishing where thcre has been no fish since the creation of 
the world. 

A poor man laughs oftencr than a rich one. There is more jollity in the 
homes of the poor than in those of the rich. A griping screw, whose God is 
mammon, fattening on the miscry of others, as the vulture on carrion, stalks 
up and down like a commercial buzzard, tearing away the substance of his 
victims. Can he be happy? Why, the workings of his mercenary soul tell 
on his very features—his extortion and usury harden his heart, stain his 
soul, and diminish his happiness by lowering the standard of saclf-respect. 

How mcan men grow by this love of money! A man said once in a 
social meeting, “I have been a member of this church for twenty years, and 
I find religion cheap, for it has only cost me twenty-five ccnts in all that 
time.” The minister said, “ The Lord have mercy on your poor little stingy 
soul.” I heard of one man who was very noisy in prayer-mectings. On one 
occasion, by his shouting * Amen,” and so on, he disturbed the mccting so 
much that the leader requested a brother to try and stop that noise. Ina 
minute the exclamations ceased. ‘“ TIlow did you succeed so quickly?” 
“Oh, I just asked him fora dollar for foreign missions, and that stopped 
him.” 


It does not “ pay” to run in debt. Nothing weighs down a scnsitive mind 
more than debt. What an awful incubus is the dread of duns |—in walking 
the streets to be afraid of mceting a creditor ; to have to avoid one shop after 
another, until nearly all are closed to you ;_ to dread the arrival of the mail for 
fear of a reminder of debt; to sneak about with furtive glances on either 
side! How the blood will tingle at the curt question, ‘‘ When will it be 
convenient for you to settle that little bill?” It is always a “little bill,” 
though it would take all you are worth to pay them all, Oh, the misery of 
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being dunned! Men have been driven almost mad by it—I speak of sensi- 
tive men. Most men are ashamed of it. An eccentric clergyman obtained 
an enormous collection, by requesting that no one would contribute, or put 
anything on the plate who was in debt—so evzry one contributed. But there 
is hardly any course that will toughen a man in meanness more than per- 
sistent running in debt. Some men are constantly planning to deceive a 
creditor. They will lie unblushingly, make promises with no intention of 
performing. No genius can redeem a man from the unutterable meanness 
of reckless debt. While we may be amused at the wit in dodging a 
creditor, we are shocked at the heartlessness of the swindler. If a man 
steals a penny, he is a thicf; but he is not a thief who will do a creditor, 
shirk payment of an honest bill, or act the part of a fmean trickster. “ There 
gocs a sculptor!” What do youmean? Only that he chisels tailors, boot- 
makers, and all who trust him. Now, can a man strut about in unpaid-for 
garments, and ride in unpaid-for carriages, and gather his friends to admire 
unpaid-for furniture, or eat and drink at the expense of others, without an 
inward sense of personal degradation? It does degrade a man, so that you 
can almost detect a shirkinp debtor. 

In these days a labourer on three shillings a day must dress like the 
mechanic on eight; the mechanic must live like a tradesman with an 
income of £200 or £300 a year; the tradesman must live like the mer- 
chant with his £1000 or £2000; and the merchant must rival his richer 
neighbour in equipages, furniture, and entcrtainments. Thus is the 
demon of debt invoked. And so it goes on; churches are ambitious of 
rivalling or excelling their neighbours in superb architecture and gorgeous 
decoration, till, involved in debt, the energies of the church are paralyzed, 
the minister crippled by the heavy outside load, the benevolences curtailed, 
and thestrength and power which, exercised for God and humanity, might 
and would advance the best interests of the church, and the salvation of 
men, is expended in devising ways and raising means to lift the burden of 
debt incurred in mere display. 


In these days, when young men think that to be brusque is to be manly, 
and to resent any fancied insult is to be heroical, I would say that a soft 
answer often turneth away wrath, and that it does not generally “pay” 
to get into a fight. Many quarrels might be avoided if you could learn 
the art of even rebuking with courtesy. When Macklin and his friends 
were in the theatre togethcr, a man stood up before them completely 
shutting out all view of the stage. Instead of poking himin the back with 
his umbrella, which probably would have provoked a quarrel, Macklin 
quictly said, “I beg your pardon, sir; but when you see or hear anything 
particularly entertaining on the stage, will you please let us know, as we are 
entirely dependent on your kindness.” That was sufficient ; and with a smile 
and a bow, the gentleman took his seat. 

I remember once hearing that a man, seated between two gentlemen on a 
Stage-coach, was smoking violently, when one of them, instead of asking him 
roughly to put out his pipe, said, “ Excuse me, sir; would you be kind enough 
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to smoke in the other gentleman’s face a little while?” That was sufficient— 
with a hearty laugh the pipe was extinguished. 

I will tell you another incident, Perhaps it will suit older men as 
well as young men. A young man came home to his mother saying, 
“Mother, I don't like Mr. Parker’s preaching, and I shall not go to hear him 
any more.” She said she was fearful if he did not go to their accustomed 
place of worship, he would go nowhere; and the result proved she was right. 
Some weeks afterwards, Mr. Parker met him in the street, “ How do you do, 
Edward? Where have you been this longtime? I have missed you from 
church.” “Why, Mr. Parker, do you know whether I go to church or 
not?” “Certainly. I have missed you; where have you been?” ‘“ Well, I 
have not been anywhere to church.” “Oh, that is bad; why?” “ Well, 
Mr. Parker, I don’t like your preaching.” “Well, no more do I. If you 
can give me any suggestions whereby I can preach better, I should be very 
much obliged to you. I am really as much dissatisfied with my preach- 
ing as you can be, and if you do not choose to come and hear me, why, I 
certainly cannot blame you. But gosomewhere, Edward. The Reverend Mr. 
so and so preaches better than Ido; and Dr. so and so preaches very much 
better than Ido: go and hear one of them, But go to church, Edward. 
Good-bye, old fellow.” The young man went home to his mother and said, 
“ Mr. Parker is a brick, and I will go to hear him preach whether I like 
him or not, so long as he stays in the church,” and he became a constant 
attendant. How much better that was than for the minister to draw 
himself up and pompously to say, “ Well, I am very much surprised that 
s0 young @ man as you arc should take to criticising your minister. Good 
morning | ” 


Tt does not “ pay” to be mean and unmanly. It does pay to be true and 
noble. Two boys were in a schoolroom together, when some fireworks were 
let off in defiance of the master’s express prohibition. One boy denied 
having done it. The other, on being accused, would neither admit nor deny 
it, and was severely flogged. When the boys were alone again, “ Why didn’t 
you deny it, Bonnie?” ‘‘ Because there were only two in the room, and one 
of us must have lied.” “Then why didn’t you say I did it?” “ Because 
you said you did not; and I pity a liar so, that I will never tell of him.” 
When school duties were resumed, the boy who had denied having trans- 
gressed marched up to the master’s desk : “ Please, sir, I cannot be a liar; I 
let off the crackers,” he said, and then burst into tears. After a moment’s 
hesitation, hand-in-hand with the schoolboy, before the whole school, the 
master walked down to where young Christie sat, “ Bonnie! Bonnie! my 
lad! this boy and I have come before the whole school to beg your pardon. 
We are both to blame.” The school was so hushed that Bonnie’s big tear- 
drop might have been heard falling on his copybook, when gently looking 
up he cried, ‘“ Master for ever!” and the glorious shout of the scholars made 
the roof ring, as the teacher's eyes filled with tears. 


Men commonly promise themselves it is only for this once; “I will 
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do 80 no more.” As Shakespeare said, “I will wink, and it is done.” 
Yes, DONE ; but the doing is but the beginning. If nothing followed, there 
would be no punishment for folly, no chastisement for crime. Itis not 
done. The deed is done, but the results are not ephemeral. There is 
no such thing as getting rid of them, And how many fly for relief to 
the very thing which has harmed them; and thus multiply the spectres 
of the past; like “trying a hair of the dog that bit you,” which is “ lay- 
ing up a store of the same horrors to last you a week.” “ What hast 
thou done?” was the question asked of Eve after the first sin. She 
only ate some fruit ; a little thing, but of what tremendous consequence! 
So a simple Yes or No! What a breath can utter may mark the transition 
point between the eternal right and wrong, and fix the destiny of aman for 
ever. Kadlward Irving once said, “Docs the devil, as in the old tales, offer 
royal gifts and pardons to those who serve him?” Some few may seem to 
make a good bargain of his service: but what he docth to the many the 
sluggard in his poverty can tell; the profligate in his self-contempt can 
tell ; the drunkard in his misery can tell ; the violator of law, in the penalty 
that surcly comes, can tell. Then, young men, as you lift the gleaming 
wine cup to your lips in the jollity and recklessness of a night’s spree, ask 
yourselves “ WILL IT PAY?” WILLIT? Yes, it will! But how? 

It isa gross insult to call aman a fool. Every man would resent it. 
But in the suffering of the next morning after a night’s debauch, how then ? 
Did you never lie in your bed wondering how you got there, with disturbed 
conscience, aching head, lips dry and parched, temples throbbing, racking 
brain, hot, feverish tongue—did you never, in such excess of suffering, clasp 
your burning hands, and bitterly call yourself “Fool! Fool!” and add, “I 
made a fool of myself last night; and now I am suffering these unutterable 
torments. Whata/fool Tam!” 

If the first glass brought at once the suffering of the reaction, and the 
excitement came the next. morning, who would drink? If delirium tremens 
came first, and the fun after, who would drink? My friend, it does not “pay” 
to begin. First, you tolerate the drink; then touch and taste it ; then jest and 
laugh at it; and then revel in it. What may it come to—when it becomes 
your master? It is not chen with pleasant companions a man drinks, but 
for the excitement—not for the pleasure of drink, but to get drunk. In 
solitude a man will gulp down glass after glass of anything that will gratify 
his morbid appetite—carrying liquor with him in his pocket ; getting up in the 
night and crawling round in the dark to find it; and then sucking out of a 
bottle anything that will stay this morbid craving. There is no outbreak of 
convivial cheer now, no poetry, no wreaths around the goblet; but a mad 
furious instinct for solitary exccss. 

A celebrated surgeon once said, “I feel the most awful infernal craving 
that any one out of hell can imagine. It is not that I want to drink. I do not 
want to drink. Jt ie that I want to feel drunk. Iam miserable and 
gloomy without knowing why. Everything seems going wrong. I shudder 
at times, shed tears, and fight against this longing. Oh, this terrible—this 
horrible cons to get drunk |” 
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Look at the low grog shops and public-houses, and see the miserable 
victims of this damning vice. Tell them they are drinking oil of vitriol, oil of 
turpentine, sulphuric acid, benzine, or any acrid and poisonous compound— 
tell them that the tap they drink from spurts corroding fire—and they will 
still drink on; and to get drunk will drink themselves to death. To bea 
drunkard! to lead a drunkard’s life |—what a history is that; commencing 
with the time when he was a pure, cherry-cheeked boy, then on through 
wasted youth, blasted manhood, days of alternate revelling and cursing, a 
life of unrelicved misery, a death of shame and anguish. DOES it PAY to 
drink? Sce that strong man raving of devils and snakes, and crecping 
things innumerable, small and great ! Mark his face flushed, eyes blood-shot 
and glaring, his tongue bitten through, his black lips streaked with bloody 
foam, struggling with all his strength against imaginary demons, shouting 
and hoarsely yelling, ‘Oh, how they glare on me! Ah, I will have it out 
with you yet! Off! off! Isay. Ab, yes. Craw]! crawl! Creep! creep! 
Help! oh help!” Then gabbling, imploring pity; a prey to horrors un- 
utterable ; hideous things glaring at him from the walls, stretching out 
their long glistening arms; disgusting slimy reptiles crawling over him in 
swarms. Turn which way he will, there they are—on the floor, the walls, 
the ceiling, writhing under the door, millions of them! ‘Oh, horror ! 
drive them away. They creep! they crawl! Pity! oh, pity! Help! 
help!” Days and nights of untold and untellable agony and horror. This 
is the awful scourge mania a potu—the trembling madness that the drunkard 
manufactures for his own torment. Doks IT PAY ? 

Mark me! T do not say that all this must come to you; that if you taste 
you must. pay this awful penalty. But there is no curse like that of appe- 
tite. This frightful visitation that I have been speaking of may not come 
to you; but it has come, and is coming, to many. What numbers are being, 
and have been, swept down by the hurricane of temptation! In the mad 
fever of this passion they have burst the bonds of a mother’s love, trampled 
a father’s counsels in the dust, mocked at reproofs, and tears, and prayers ; 
and now, with tattered sails, leaking hull, and splintcred masts, the poor 
barque is drifting on, amid howling winds and wintry seas, to utter ruin, 
when it might have reached the haven of peace and security, laden with 
honour and happiness. Truly, it DOES NOT PAY. 


But one great difficulty is to impress on the minds of young men espe- 
cially the awful nature of this evil. 

IT remember, when Iwas in Glasgow, I heard a man in the City Hall tell 
a story which made me laugh till my sides ached. I was very glad when he 
got through, for it was quite painful. I was not laughing at drunkenness, 
but at that which was ridiculous in it. I cannot tell you the story as he did, 
but I will give you an idea of it. He said :— There was a man, a laird, who 
had gone, with his man Sandy,to pay rent to the squire; and the two, or it 
may have been all three, got intoxicated. In the grey of the morning the 
laird and Sandy were riding towards home on horseback, and very drunk. 
They had neglected the animals all night : so when they came to a stream of 
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watcr, the laird’s horse very suddenly put down his head to drink, and the 
laird, being in a ‘ limpsy ’ state, as we call it, slipped over the pommel of the 
saddle and over the head of the horse into the water. ‘Sandy, Sandy ! some- 
thing has fallen off!’ ‘No, laird, there’s nothing fell off.’ ‘Sandy, I heard a 
splash !’ Sandy got off, and said, ‘It’s yourself that is in the water |’ ‘ It can’t 
be me, Sandy, for I'm here. Sandy! Sandy!’ Sandy helped the laird on the 
horse the wrong side before. ‘ Now, Sandy, give me the bridle ; give me the 
bridle, Sandy.’ ‘ Wait till I find the bridle. There isn’t any bridle, and there 
isn’t any place fora bridle.’ ‘Give me the bridle, Sandy. I must have onc to 
steer the beast with.’ ‘Ah, laird! here’s a miracle! The horse's head’s off, 
and I can’t find the place where it was, and there is nothing left but a long 
piece of his mane.’ ‘Give me the mane then, Sandy. Wo! wo! He is 
tossing up his head, Sandy!’” And so the thing went on. I laughed till 
my side ached, and we laugh at it because it is ludicrous; but it is only 
one of the ludicrous phases of an awful fact. 

And that awful fact of drunkenness is s0 common. Were it notso, and 2 
drunken man should appear in the streets, mothers would hurry their chil- 
dren into their houses ; men and women would hide themselves affrighted 
at his approach—as they would at the approach of some ravening wild beast. 
But, as I have often said before, the phases of drunkenness are so different. 
Some are so irresistibly Jaughable ; some so tragical; and yet, laughable or 
tragical, the degradation is the same. 


Now, let me give you a contrast to my last anecdote. 
I have a letter in my possession, in which a lady gives me the history of 
a man who belonged to what was called one of the first families in our 
country. After giving me the little history, she says, “ At last he broke poor 
Mary’s heart. I attended her during her last illness, and never did I go on 
my knecs but I prayed God in His mercy to take her to Himsclf. She died. 
Her husband came home but seldom. After she died we wrapped her in a 
shroud, and laid her ina room. Her husband came home and inquired for 
his wife. I, deccived by his appearance, took him to the door of her apart- 
ment, and left him, In a few moments the old coloured servant came 
Tushing out, saying, ‘Come quick! come quick! Master's beating mistress!’ 
A gentleman went in and tore him from her, and there lay my precious 
Mary, his own wife, who never said an unkind word to him in her life, 
stripped of her grave-clothes, her body so bruised, and mangled, and 
disfigured by his fists and heels, that we had to bury her out of sight that 
afternoon.” 
In cither case, a scene of merriment or a scene of horror, the degradation 
is the same. 
Oh, what an awful bondage is this bondage to drink! And, remember, 
it is a self-made slavery! When I see some of the victims of this vice, I 
think there are no slaves equal to them. The slave in America was not 
responsible for his slavery, was not accountable. A coloured man stood up in 
a meeting I addressed, after having interrupted us two or three times not 
unpleasantly by his singing, and said, “Now, before Massa Gough says 
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anything more, look at me! MHere’s a nigger doesn’t own himself, bless 
the Lord! Massa Carr own him; Massa Carr bought him and paid for 
him. Yes, bredren, this poor old body of mine is Massa Carr's slave ; but, 
glory to God, bredren, my soul is the free man of the Lord Jesus.” Now, 
no drunkard in London, old or young, rich or poor, male or female, can say 
what that slave, bought and sold in the market-place at the will of a mastcr, 
was able thus exultingly to declare. 

It sometimes seems to me as though I could not give up the young men. 
Some of you are beginning life, with everything to hope for and nothing to 
fear. Will you end with everything to fear, and nothing to hope for? You 
have education and position, will you throw away your crown? A writer 
has said, “ There is always hope for a dull, uneducated stolid man, led by 
accident or temptation into guilt ; but when a man of education and ability 
besots himself in the intoxication of dark and terrible excitements, takes 
impure delight in slimy ways, the good angel abandons him for ever.” I 
believe that is true. Such a man cannot take his ruin kindly. He cannot 
die in his ditch without shame or remorse. He has neglected opportunities, 
and he knows it. He compares the thing he is—with what he was. and with 
what he might have been but for his own folly ; and he shrinks in disgust 
from himself. He gnashes his teeth in the face of his retribution; he 
takes his punishment with rage in his breast—like a mutineer ready to set 
fire to the magazine, and blow the whole ship’s company out of the water, 
notwithstanding that be himself makes one of the crew. 


Temperance “pays.” Purity and clean living “ pay.” Twas on one occa- 
sion travelling on the Eric Railroad, where three coloured persons—mulattoes 
—had taken passage. They were very neat, clean, and well-behaved—two 
women and a man. Before me sat four men. Their seat turned over, so 
that they sat face to face. They were filthy, and offensive to every sense. 
They were eating cheese and onions and drinking whiskey, and the odour 
was not particularly agreeable. The boy (as is customary in our cars) came 
in with water. He asked one of the coloured women if she wished a glass of 
water. She, with a smile and a “ Thank you,” reached out her hand for it, 
when one of the filthy, blear-cyed, drunken creatures, cried out with an oath, 
“ They're giving a nigger woman water.” The girl turned with asmile, and 
said, in a clear, womanly voice, “‘ Perhaps the gentleman who has just spoken 
wants some water. You had better give it to him before you offer it to 
me.” Dr. Samuel H. Cox, who was sitting near me, stood up and said, 
“That is well done, madam. Thank you.” One of the men, starting up, 
and clenching his fist, said, “Old man! you mind your own business, or I'll 
take care of you.” Dr. Cox said, in the rich clear voice that many of us 
remember so well, “ If you will take care of yourself, and live as purely and 
cleanly as I have all my life, when you are as old as I am, you may be as 
good-looking an old man as I am.” 

It is a grand thing for a man to be able to look back with complacency 
upon his past life. If we do live in the past, it is the past that must tell for 
or against us. How often we say of a matter, “It is past,” and think no 
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more of it. Why, it is only when it is past that thought begins. The 
present has gone, the past only remains. We are making our past as well as 
our future. The present has moved and excited, drawn tcars or provoked 
laughter. The mirth has fled, the sorrows are soothed, the excitement has 
died ; but the past lives, and is perpetual. When a boy was asked if he 
would tell a lie for fifty dollars. he said, ‘“‘ No, for when the money is gone, 
the lie will stick.” 


In this world of sin and sorrow, what grand opportunities men have of 
exercising far-reaching benevolence, touching many different objects of com- 
passion by the kind word; the nod of recognition ; the grasp of the hand : 
small decds that cost but little, but pay immenscly. 

It is worth something to save aman. And only the man who has been 
saved can understand the full meaning of that word “ saved.” Tet me give 
you a leaf from my own experience. I went home in 1860, and some one 
said to me, “ Joel Stratton is ill and going to die.” Who was Joc! Stratton ? 
One Sunday night, in October, 1842, 1 was walking through the streets of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, without a home, without a hope, without a friend. 
Yes, it might have been said of me as it was said of Dante, when he walked 
the strects, “There isthe man who has been in hell.’”? I had desire, but no 
hope; I had ambition, but no expectations: I had pride, but no energy, 
no freshness of fecling—and that is hell. Mcn say sometim«s, “ What do you 
get in such a passion on the platform for?” I cannot help it, when I think 
of the awful past, and look into the future, and stand under the are of a 
bow, one base of which rests on the black days of my past life, and the 
other, I trust, on the sunny slopes of Paradise. I hate the drink, and I pray 
God to give me everlastingly increased capacity to hate with a burning hate 
that which blasted seven years of my life, and left a blot that I never can 
erase ; and‘! tell you, when I feel as I do feel, I do not stop to ask whether 
this is oratory or cloquence, or anything else—I speak just as I feel, and 
I intend to do so as long as I live. 

But to return to my narrative. Jocl Stratton laid his hand on my shoulder ; 
and the first glimmer, it seemed to me, of the star of hope then shed its 
faintest beam upon its pathway. He induced me to put my name upon the 
pledge-book. And now when he was ill, I went to him and said, “ Stratton, 
God bless you! Thousands are thankful you ever lived.” “Do you think 
so?” “Think sol” I said, “I have a letter from a lady in England, in 
which she says, ‘I am very pleased to hear of your reception at home. How 
glad you must be to mect noble Joel Stratton, for whom we all pray, and 
whom we all love.’”” Whatdid he say in his weak voice? “When I laid my 
hand on your shoulder that night I never dreamed that all this would come 
to pass, did you?” ‘No, but it has.” I kissed him, and left him. Now, I 
do not say what follows in a spirit of egotism at all; but I want to impress 
upon you the value of saving a man, and how he realizes it. In the spring 
of 1861, Joel Stratton died, and left a1 widow and four children destitute. 
It has been my privilege to see that the widow has been provided for from 
that time until now; and that because her husband laid his hand on my 
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shoulder that night. Oh, it was a blessed laying-on of hands! It was the 
turning point of my history. It is a great work to save a man. 

Then again, by a word or two of encouragement, you may help the 
struggling—and it “pays.” I signed the temperance pledge one Monday 
night. On Tuesday morning I commenced the battle with my enemy. 
Those who have experienced that fight know something about it. Those 
who never have can form no idea of the terrible nature of this fearful 
struggle. I was broken! broken !—morally, physically, intellectually, 
spiritually broken. There I was, five-and-twenty years of age, and with not 
a friend on the face of the earth who loved me. Jas suffering. Ob the 
horrible, horrible shivering, as if there was ice in the marrow, followed 
instantly by flushes of heat, as though every pore of the body was stinging 
with the puncture of a red-hot necdle. And then would come whisper- 
ings of my name, “John! John!” though I knew there was no one near 
me. 

I went to the man I worked for. I said to him, “TI signed the pledge 
last night.” “I know ‘you did.” “I mean to keep it.” “ They all say 
that.” “ You do not believe I will, do you?” “No,” It discouraged me. 
I went to my bench disheartened and crushed. My employer was nota 
total abstainer, and thercfore had no sympathy at all with the movement. 
I was a bookbinder : I remember very well having in my hand the iron 
pin with which they screwed up the hand-press, That iron pin 
began to move. It frightened me. I gripped it. Still it would 
move. I gripped it with both hands. J could feel it tearing the flesh 
out of the palms of my hands, and I dropped it; and there it lay before 
me, all writhing, curling—a slimy snake. I could hear the paper shavings 
rustle as the horrible thing twisted before me. If that had been a snake 
I should not have been afraid of it. What did I care for asnake? I could 
have stood and looked at that. But no; I knew this was a straight bar of 
cold iron—and yet there were the green cycs and the darting forked tongue, 
as it writhed before me in all its slimy loathsomeness ; and horror seemed to 
fillme. My very hair appeared to stand on end, and the skin seemed to lift 
from the scalp to the ancles. I cried out, “I cannot fight this battle! I 
cannot fight this battle ! I must give it up! Ihave tuo heavy a load on me! 
I may as well die in one way as another. [f I drink I must die! IfI fight, 
I must die! Ill give it up.” 

Just in that very moment of despair a gentleman walked into the shop. 
“Good morning, Mr. Gough.’ “Good morning, Mr. Goodrich.” “ You 
know me?” “Yes, Mr. Goodrich, the lawyer.” “I saw you sign the pledge 
last night.” “Did you? Well, I did it!” “I was very glad to sce you 
do it.” “ You say you were very glad to see me do it; nobody is glad at 
anything I do.” “Well,” he said, ‘‘did you sce the young men follow 
your example?” “No; I did not see any. I don’t feel right. I don't 
feel right.” “ Well, Mr. Gough, I have but a minute or two to spare, but I 
thought I would come in and say, ‘Keep up a brave heart! God bless 
you!’ My office is in the Exchange. Come in and see me. I should 
be very happy to make your acquaintance.” He shook hands with me, 
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and said, “God bless you! Come in and see me when you can. Keep 
up @ brave heart! Good-bye!” and he left me. When he had left I com- 
muned thus with myself: “Ile says, ‘Come and see me!’ Well, I will. 
He says, ‘I'll be glad to make your acquaintance!’ A pretty acquaint- 
ance for any decent man to make. He shall make it if he wants it. He 
says, ‘Keep up a brave heart.’ Well, I will! I will!” I fought with the 
appetite for six days and six nights, suffering torments unutterable. I 
fought the desire for drink, with horrible things creeping over me—fought 
it in the dark, fought it alone, without one particle of food passing my lips. 
I fought it, without one wink of healthy sleep—fought it, until I stood in 
the sunlight; so weak, and so weary, and so exhausted ; but exultant in 
the victory—victory over the damning influence of drink ! 


Ah! there is where you can work. You can work by your influence. 
But it must be by your example as well; so that you can say to these men, 
“Come with me! not go as I direct; but eome with me!” There is a mighty 
power in that word COME. Now then, I say again—we want you in a 
large-hearted spirit of benevolence to help us in this work. 

I am one of those who belicve in humanitarianism in religion. Some 
people have too much, and some too little. We want to save men. We 
want to make this Total Abstinence Pledge a means of grace to them. 

One of our men who went down in the war as chaplain, a volunteer 
chaplain, came back and said, “I soon found that my business was on the 
battle-field. I came to one poor fellow who had been wounded and was 
very feverish. He was laying on a wretched bed, with a hard pillow; and 
the poor fellow was very ill, and very uncomfortable, and very miscrable, 
tossing from side to side. Isat down by him, and I pitied him so much that 
I actually cried. Isaid to him, ‘ My poor friend, shall I pray with you?’ ‘I 
don't care whether you pray ornot. Pray, if you want to. Ob dear ! oh dear ! 
oh dear ! I wish I had a clean shirt.’ I saw that was my first work. When I 
had given him clean linen, and made his pillow easier and his bed softer, I 
laid my cool hand upon his forehead. Moistening his dry lips, I held his hand 
in mine, and prayed with him for about a minute; and he cried like a child.” 
That clean linen was as much a means of grace as the prayer, and under the 
circumstances it was needed first. First put forth the effort to relieve, and 
you can do that with prayer. You may pray all the time you are putting 
the clean linen on. And then, when you pray to Him who is able to save to 
the uttermost, the prayer will touch the suffcrer as it never would do under 
other conditions. 

I look at the work men and women are doing amongst the poor. 
1 saw them over in Philadelphia, in Bedford Street, distributing tracts. 
They would go down into the lowest dens of vice, running the risk of 
infection and disease, and distribute tractse—going into garrets and cellars, 
in pursuance of their good work—ladies belonging to the first families. I 
spoke in the Academy of Music on the Monday after I had seen them thus on 
the Sunday. I said, “‘ Ladies, you are engaged in agood work, a grand work, a 
magnificent work. But. ladies, when you go toa home of poverty, where it is 
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one battle for bread, where they know what hard, griping, grinding starvation 
means—go with your tracts in oue hand, but with a loaf of bread in the 
other. Then, out of respect tc you, a man will not tear up your tract, nor light 
his pipe with it, when your back is turned; because you show sympathy 
with the man and with his class in their sorrows.” So did the Master. He 
laid His hands on the affficted. We read morc about healing the sick, 
curing disease, and cleansing lepers, than we read of His preaching. He 
went among the people, and laid His hands on them; and I say, as Chris- 
tian people, we should follow His cxample. 

I was once asked to go to an audicnce of the most miserable outcasts 
that the eye of man could rest upon. It was in a sort of loft; and there 
were about eight hundred outcasts—forlorn, hopeless, homeless, ragged, 
miserable. The very stench of the audience was sickening. There were 
some ladics, running the risk of infection, who came to sing them a few 
Sunday-school hymns pleasantly. There were gentlemen there to read them 
passages of Scripture, and simply expound them. There were some to tell 
them lively stories, each having its moral ; and then there was some more 
singing, It scemed as if no impression was made upon the people. They 
sat many of them with folded hands, and listened stolidly. Why did they 
come? Why are they here? Why do they sit so still that you could hear a 
whisper? Because every one knows if they come in the Hall for one hour, 
and behave themselves, they get a loaf of bread as they go out. 

“Oh, that is using wrong means altogether to bring men under the Gospel.” 
Is it? Heed them with the bread that perisheth, if by that means you can 
bring them to hear of the bread which endurcth unto eternal life. A lady 
in Glasgow said to me, “I never give a cabman a tract but I give a six- 
pence with it.” When we give tracts to the hungry with one hand, Ict us 
give loaves of bread with the other. We are not setting gifts in the place of 
the Gospel; but we want to make them subservier t to the Gospel. 

What is our great object in the reformation or the drunkard? What 
should be the great object of loving Christian men ?—To bring that man to 
Christ, and indirectly to use this total abstinence principle to that end. 


There are times in every man’s life when duty is plain, if it is difficult to 
perform. Ease, comfort, luxury, inclination, stand in the way. If duty is 
performed, it must be at a sacrifice ; but it always “pays” to take the hand of 
duty, and let her lead, whether through storm or sunshine, darkness or light, 
grief or joy, life or death. Duty! duty! always first. Mcn have fought 
mighty battles, and ever when they have yielded to sloth, or fear, or inclina- 
tion, it has been at a loss; and when triumphing over every obstacle and 
apparent impossibility, they have obeyed the stern demands of duty, it has 
paid them—gloriously paid them. 

On the northernmost part of the mainland of Holland there is a point 
extending nine miles, unprotected by any natural barrier from the sea. 
More than two hundred years ago, the Hollanders undertook the gigantic 
task of raising dykes of clay, earth, and stone ; and now, behind the shelter 
of the embankment, numerous villages and towns are safe from their power- 
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ful enemy, the sea, The spire of Alkmond, a town of 10,000 inhabitants, is 
on a level with the top of the dyke. A master is appointed to oversce the 
workmen constantly employed in watching those iykes. A century ago, 
one November night, a fierce gale was blowing frum the north-west, and 
increasing in fury every minute. The dyke-master had planned to go to 
Amsterdam. It was the time of the spring tide. He thought of the dyke. 
Shall he give up his pleasant trip to Amsterdam? The dyke! The urgency 
of his visit is great. But the dyke! His friends will be sadly disappointed 
if he go not to Amsterdam. But the dyke! Inclination against duty. It 
is six o'clock ; the tide turns, and rises, But at seven the stage starts for 
Amsterdam. Shall he go? A struggle: his inclination is to go; his duty 
isto remain. He looked up at the wild and fast-increasing storm, and he 
decided to go with all speed to his post. When he reached the dyke, the 
men, twu hundred in number, were in utter and almost hopeless confusion. 
The storm had risen to a hurricane. They had used up their store of hurdles 
and canvas, in striving to check the inroads of their relentless foe. Then they 
shouted, “ Here’s the master! Thanks be to God! All right now!” The 
master placed every man at his post; and then aglorious battle commenced 
—the battle of men against the furious ocean. About half-past eleven the 
cry was heard from the centre, “Help! help!” ‘“ What's the matter?” 
“ Four stones out at once.” “ Where?” “Here!” The master flung a rope 
round his waisl, four men did the same; forty hands held the ends of the ropes 
as the five men glided down the sloping side of the dyke. The waves 
buffeted and tossed them, bruising their limbs and faces; but they closed 
the breach, and were then drawn up. Cries for help were issuing from all 
quarters. “Is there any more canvas?” “All gone!” “Any more 
hurdles?” “ All gone!” “ Off with your coats, men; and use them for 
canvas,” shouted the master, throwing off his own. There they stood, half- 
naked, in the rage of the November storm. At a quarter to twelve only 
half an inch higher, and the sea will rush over the dyke, and not a living 
soul will be left in all north Holland. The coats are all used up. The tide 
has yet to rise till midnight. “Now, my men,” said the master ; “ we can do 
no more. Down on your knees every one of you, and wrestle with God.” 
And two hundred men knelt down on the shaking, trembling dyke, amid 
the roar of the storm and the thunder of the waves, and lifted up their 
hands and hearts to Him who could say to the waves, “ Be still!” And, as of 
old, He heard them, and saved them out of their trouble. And the people of 
Alkmond were eating and drinking, dancing and singing, and knew not 
that there was but a quarter of an inch between them and death, A country 
was saved by one man’s decision for duty, 


Young men, it “ pays”—truly it “ pays” now as then, and as it will for 
all time—for you to do your duty, 
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m|N my home in Massachusetts, where it has been my custom to call 
my houschold into my library at eleven o’clock in the morning, 
to read and discuss that wonderful book, the “ Life of Christ,” I 
had no conception that I should be honoured by having for a 
Chairman” the author of that book; and I consider it avery nigh honour 
that his name, as familiar in America as houschold words, should be asso- 
ciated with mine in so grand an enterprise as this of TEMPERANCE. 

And now I come to you, almost oppressed by the burden of this great 
audience. I have been this week twenty-two hours in trains; I have spoken 
four times to large audiences; been at one public breakfast and to three 
dinner parties, and you will find that my voice is very scriously affected. 
But I shall try to make the audience hear what I have to say; though I 
should have been far more delighted to have been permitted to sit here and 
listen to some one else. 

J commence with a proposition, or an assertion,—Drunkenness would 
dic out with the present race of the intempcrate if there were no more made. 
Death alone would sweep the land of drunkenness in thirty years, without 
any effort of ours, if there were no more drunkards made. Now, the ques- 
tion is, Why are they made, and how are they made? There is certainly no 
necessity for it; and, as I sec before me young men, and a great many 
young men (and I am very giad to see them), I would say to them, Every 
man who becomes a drunkard, becomes so in trying to be a modcrate 
drinker, and failing. I have said before, and I say now, There are some men 
who can drink moderately : there are some mcn who cannot drink mode- 
ratcly—no man intends to ruin himself. It is by a course of argument, and 
by coming to certain conclusions, that men go down the fatal sliding scale 
from the first glass to destruction. 

If I ask a young man why he drinks, he perhaps may, though in England, 
be Yankee enough to answer my question by asking another, and say, “ Why 
should I not drink ?’’? If I say to him, “You are drinking to your injury,” 
then he may say to me, “ But I am the best judge of that, and I can let it 
alone when I please.” “ Yes, sir, so you can.” But that is not the question. 
The possession of power is of no value unless you have the will to exercise 
that power. J can, but I wen't. I have sometimes thought that it is an 
awful fact that God has given to every one a will—I say it with reverence— 
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independent of His will. Amid thundering and lightning, when the Voice 
was so terrible that the people begged they might hear it no more, lest they 
should die, “ God spake these words, Thou shalt not ;” and we can say, and 
we do say, “I WILL.” Christ says, “ Come unto Me,” and we can say, and 
do say, “I will not.” 

Now, we are responsible for the power, whetber we exercise that 
power or not. Ican open my hand; but suppose I have no will to open it 
—my hand remains closed, The nails grow into the flesh, and by-and-by it 
becomes rigid and useless. Nowa contingency arises. I must-open that 
hand ; my life depends upon it; I must do it: and now I have the will, 
but I have no power. God have mercy on any man hearing me to-day, who 
shall feel the fetters of this awful habit gall him, and shall go out, as 
Samson did, and say, “I will shake myself as at other times,” and find the 
power gone ; and who then lifts up his hand, fettered and galled, and cries 
out, “Who shall deliver me from the slavery of this habit?” From the 
first glass, all the way down, there has been a course of argument and the 
coming to a conclusionx—“I can Ict it alone when I please; I can drink 
when I please.” The difference between the beginning of any one here and 
that man’s ending is this: you can, but you won't; he would with all his 
heart and soul, but he cannot. 

You say, “That is a strong statement.” Did you ever stand by the bedside 
of a man racked with tortures unutterable, who cried out the last despairing 
cry that he uttered, “ J cannot ; I would give my right hand if I could”? I 
remember very well one man—an Englishman. Ifound him in Philadelphia 
just on the borders of delirium tremens. I nursed him, took him to my own 
house. He was rather a brilliant fellow, but it seemed to me that the love 
of drink had undermined all his moral character. He did not tell the truth; 
and when a man gets to such a point that he will deliberately lic, I have very 
little confidence in hisrcformation. That man—I won’t give you his history, 
but I went to him. After obtaining from England the photographs of his 
wife and three of his children for the purpose of making a last appeal to 
him, I said, “ What is to be the end of this?” He said, “I...don’t...know.” 
“Yes, you do; you know what is to be the end of it. John, I have some 
photographs I want you to see.” “I don’t want to see them; I don’t want 
to see them.” “Yes, youdo. There is the picture of your wife—a lovely 
woman, worse than a widow. She longs for your return ; will you give up 
the drink for her sake?” “No.” “There is your eldest daughter, ‘ thought- 
ful-eyed Mary,’ as you have called her in your letters to me; will you give 
it up for her sake?” “No.” “There is golden-haired Kitty, your youngest 
and your brightest daughter ; will you give it up for her?” “No.” “There 
is wee Willie, your only son, who is old enough to-day to feel his cheek burn 
when his father is mentioned; will you give it up for hissake?” ‘No! 
no! no! no! John Gough! Dives in hell never longed for a drop of water 
on his cracked tongue as I long for drink; and J will have it.” And he 
did. The Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, of New York, attended his death-bed, 
and he said it was the most awful sight he ever saw in his life. “I would, 
but I cannot.” 
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Another statement is—“ When I find out it is injuring me I will give it up.” 
But when will a man find out it is injuring him? And when a man finds 
that out, that is the very time when he will not give it up. A man becomes 
an intemperate man in the estimation of his fellow-men long before he 
becomes a drunkard in his own estimation, and he is deccived by supposing 
that no one knows anything about it. He has been indulging, and no one 
knows anything about it! Why, the very boys know it; the very children 
in the street know it. I remember hearing once what a boy said to his 
mother. His mother saw him one day thrashing the cat. He had got the 
cat, and was whipping her severely when she said, “ What is the matter with 
the cat?” “Three days ago,” he said, “I got that cat under my arm, and 1 
put my pen to her paw, and wrote ‘ Puss’ on the pledge ; and now she has been 
breaking her pledge.” ‘ How do you know?” “I saw her come out of old 
Ramsey's rum shop, licking her chops.” Now, do you suppose you can go 
into the public-house, or into any one of these placcs of resort at eleven 
o’clock in the morning, and come out in this way, wipiny your lips, and no 
one know anything about it? Why, you may chew peppermint till you are 
sick, and pastilles, and all sorts of things, to take away the smell from the 
breath ; but others know what you have been at. It is wonderfully pungent, 
is that odour of alcohol. I heard (and I say this for the benefit of the ladies) 
of a young lady in America who was engaged to be married to a young 
gentleman, Before she would give her consent, she made him promise that 
he would drink no more intoxicating liquor. “ Never!” They stood up before 
the minister to be married; and thongh his friends knew that he had been 
drinking, she did not. He turned his face to her to give her his right hand, 
and she detected the smell of liquor in his breath. The minister said, “ Wilt 
thou have this man to be thy wedded husband?” Looking him right in 
the face, she said, “No!” ‘“ Why, you came here for that purpose.” “I 
did.” Then she said to the young man, “ You have deceived me ; you have 
told me a lic. You said you would not drink, and I smell it by your breath ; 
and the prospects for me if I become your wife are so black that I run the 
risk here of saying, ‘ No.’” 

You think no one knows it. It reminds me of a story, if you will allow 
me to tell it, of a time in America when we used to call ministers ‘“‘ Domi- 
nies,” and in those days Dominies liked whiskey ; perhaps they do not now, 
but they did then. There was one woman who had a drunken husband, and 
his name was Adam. One day the Dominie was to call, and the wife said, 
“‘ Now, Adam, the whiskey jar is empty, and you must go down to the store 
and get it filled, but do not drink any ; do not you take the bung out and get 
smelling it, or I know what the result will be: and if you are a good man, 
and a good dear husband, Adam, and come back perfectly straight, when the 
Dominie is gone I will give you a little whiskey.” So off he went, but was 
gone a long time. He came back in a terrible state. His hat was smashed 
all to pieces, his trousers’ knees broken across, his coat ripped, and he him- 
self all covered in mud, and in a horrible state. ‘Well, you have been and 
gone and done it, you have! haven’t you? You are a nice husband to break 
@ woman's heart, you poor, miserable, drunken coon ; cannot youcome home 
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sober? Here comes the Dominie. I would not for the world have him 
know that my husband got drunk. I would not have him find you in this 
state for the best farm in the country. Get into this closet and draw your- 
self right up so that I can shut the door; and be perfectly still, and don’t 
you make any noise ; if you do I will be the death of you when you come 
out; and if you are only still till the Dominie goes, I will give you a little 
whiskey.” So the Dominic came in. “Good afternoon, madam.” ‘Good 
afternoon, Dominie.” ‘ Well,” he said, “I have come to talk about religious 
subjects. You all know how we are suffering through Adam’s fall?” “ Why, 
how did you find that out?” “ My dear sister, I don’t understand you. You 
know the whole world is suffering from Adam’s fall.” “Oh, no; it is not 
80 bad as that; and I have seen him worse.” “ Really, my dear sister, I 
don’t understand you ; I tell you that for all gencrations to come the world 
will groan through the effects of Adam’s fall.” ‘ Now,” says she, “ Domi- 
nic, you need not tell me another word. I know he has torn his trousers, 
and I know he has split his coat, and I know he has smashed a new hat 
almost all to picces, and I know he is all covered with mud. Adam, you 
can come out now; the Dominie has found it all out. He knows it!” Yes. 
Everybody knows it. And suppose they did not, docs it depend on their 
knowledge, whether you are ruined or not ? 

Now, let me give you another fact. People say I have no argument; I 
do not use any logic. Well, I draw my arguments from FACTS, and illustrate 
my arguments by Facts. I know the parties, therefore I can speak, as they 
say, by the card; though what that means I do not understand, therefore I 
ought not to use the term, .A young man went through college with the 
highest honour, clean, and pure, and sweet, and lovely. He met witha 
great misfortune as he came out of college, in having a legacy left him of 
forty thousand dollars, ‘“ Now,” he said, “before I buckle down to life’s 
work, I will see the world;” and he did so. He was of a nervous, suscep- 
tible tempcrament. He went into an hotel in the United States (one of the 
best) to board, and commenced drinking. I will not pursuc his course. 
After he had been there some Icngth of time, the landlord said to him, 
‘Look here, you and I know cach other ; we are men of the world ; and it is 
always business before friendship. Now, you know the kind of house I 
mean to keep. I have lady boarders with me, and they may be fastidious ; 
but that has nothing to do with it. Thcy complain of your coming in late 
at night and making a noise, That won't do; I think you had better find 
some other quarters. We are friends just as ever; but I think it would be 
better for us both if you shift your quarters.” And he did. Now, young 
men, where did he go? Did he go toa more respectable house? No, he went 
to a less respectable house. Every step a man takes in this course is down, 
never up ; never! never! He went where he could make a little more noise 
without being a trouble. When he was too noisy for that house, they ordered 
him away. 

He went down to a lower, and a lower, and a lower place, yet every step 
lower. Eight years passed away. He was seated in a grog-shop—vwell, I 
can hardly define it—where they kept bunks for men to sleep off the drink, 
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and provided them with food, what they call “all-sorts soup ”"—a wretched 
place. He sat on a dilapidated chair, destitute of linen, with a wretched coat 
buttoned close in the neck ; a greasy cap lay on his handsome forehead ; his 
hair, brown and wavy, was yet rich and beautiful ; one foot was naked, the 
other was thrust into an old india-rubber shoe. He sat there, with his feet 
stretched out, his arms folded, and he asleep and snoring. Several of the 
wretched victims of this vice were seated around the room. The landlord 
came in. “Look here, wake up here! what are you doing here? Wake up!’ 
“ What are you talking to me in this way for?” “I will let you know what 
I talk in this way for; go out of my house!* “Whatdo you mean?” “I 
won’t have you hanging round here any longer; you have got to be a com- 
plete nuisance ; go out with you!” ‘What do you talk to me in this way 
for?” ‘J will let you know what I mean if you don’t goout.” ‘“ Don’t lay 
your hand on me. _I tell you, sir, look out before you arouse the devil in me. 
Don’t touch me, What do you talk to me in this way for When I first 
came to your house you treated me civilly. You took my money for liquor 
and for treating others.; you gave me the best bunk in your house; and you 
often would put me to bed when I was drunk. What do you talk to me in 
this way for now?” ‘ What do I talk to you in this way for? Because you 
are not the samc man you were when you first came to my house.” “Iam 
not the same man, am I? Thatistrue. Thatistrue, Don’t lay your hand 
on me, I say. He says I am not the same man I was when I first came to 
his house. Now I will go; you need not put me out, I will go, He says I 
am not the same man I was; I don’t look like it, and I don’t feel like it. I 
will go. Good-bye.” 

He staggered forth, and fcll in the ditch or in the gutter. They 
picked him up, and brought him back to the house. The man would 
not have him in; so they put him in a cellar, on a heap of straw. 
They found out who he was, and sent for an old fellow-collegiate, who is 
practising as a lawyer in Baltimore. He came to him, and said, “ Why, 
Tom, old fellow, is this you?” ‘“ Yes, all there is left of me.” “ This isa 
bad bit of business, Tom.” “ Yes, as bad as it could be.” ‘ Don't say that, 
old fellow ; I have come to gct you up and take carcof you. Jam not going 
to leave you till I get you on your feet again.” ‘No, it is too late; I shall 
never stand on my fect again : I shall die where I lic. He says I am not the 
same man I was; and I will die here; I want todic here; I have no hope.” 
“Why, Tom, don’t talk like that, old fellow. Don’t you remember the good 
old times?” “Yes, I remember them.’ “Well now, just checr up.” “I 
cannot cheer up. Jemmie, Jemmic, will you kissme?” The fricnd turned and 
pressed his pure lips to the bloated face of the dying man, who then said, 
“Tt is getting dark.” ‘But, Tom, Tom, dear fellow, remember Him who 
said, ‘Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy-laden.’” ‘Too late, 
Jemmic. Don’t leave me; don’t leaveme. It is getting dark; it is getting 
dark!” Straightening himself up, while convulsions shook his frame, he 
said, “ Sic transit gloria mundi!” and Tom Hyatt fell back dead. Ah, my 
friends, it is an awful risk to take a wrong direction. 

They tell us that eight miles from the earth nothing can live. There is 
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death to all animal life—only cight miles distant from us. Travel eight 
miles in this direction or that, you come to home, and life, and peace, and 
love, and happiness. In that direction [pointing upwards], death! It does 
not matter what the distance is, but it is the direction you take that will 
make or mar you. Men say that when they find drink is injuring them, 
then they will give it up. Young men, do you know what the appetite for 
drink is? God forbid you ever should know by your own experience. 
The appetite ! I suppose scientific men could describe it. A young 
man who had suffered delirium tremens twice, and was on the very 
border of the third attack, said to the doctor, “ Doctor, you tell me I must 
suffer. What do you know about it? You can describe it. You can 
describe an amputation ; but can you tell how the man feels when the saw 
touches the marrow? You tell me, doctor, that you know! J know by 
awful experience.” And so does the reformed drunkard know what a 
terrible fight has to be fought with this appetite for intoxicating liquor, 
when it cries, and burns, and stings, and twitches |—with the whole body 
crying out—the nervous tissues, brain, everything, crying out for alcohol 
and stimulant.* Oh, it is an awful fight, an awful fight! It makes a man 
old before his time ; it sometimes sears and marks him, and leaves scars from 
which he will never recover. Young men, understand that it is a hard 
fight to break this appetite when it fastens itself upon your system. And, 
Moderate Drinker—respectable Moderate Drinker—are you not willing to 
give up what may be to you a lawful gratification, if by giving up that 
which is lawful to you you may be so dignified as to stoop to the weakness 
of a poor unfortunate brother, and help him? This is what we seek to do 
in this movement—not only to prevent, but to cure. 

I will not go any further in stating all the arguments that are used by young 
men. But justone word more. You say you havea mind of your own. You 
“can let the drink alone when you please ;” and “you have more regard for 
your family than tobring disgrace upon them.” There isnot a young man in 
this room who has a good mother but he loves her. I never hear a man speak 
contemptuously of his mother but I make up my mind toone of two things— 
either that he is a bad man, or his mother wasabad woman. It is impossible 
to speak otherwise than lovingly and with respect of a good mother. It is 
impossible but for you to love your mother. Let me say one word that will 
insult your mother—bring the tear to her eye, or make her cheek burn with 
indiguation—you will knock me down. Serve meright! Let me hurt her in 
person or in feeling—you would trample on me as if I were a rat. And yet 
some of you are steadily, deliberately, and wilfully breaking a mother’s 
heart! “Oh, no, no, no! that is all wrong,” you say : “a young man »ril- 
Fully does it?” There is not a young man in London who is breaking the 
heart of his mother but he knows it—-but he knows that her face grows paler, 
and the furrows deeper, and the hair whiter. He knows it; and yet he will 
go on, though he is conscious that she lays awake at night and wets her 
pillow with tears, weeping over her wayward son. 


* Mr. Gough here illustrated his statement by the record of his own personal 
experience, which will be found fully given on page 18 of the Address ‘ WiLL 1T Par?” 
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Do you think you could ever become brutal? Do you think you could 
ever steal from your sister? Do you think you ever could become so mean ? 
“Oh,” you say, “ we do not want to be talked to like degraded people— 
about theft, robbery, and vices like that |! We belong to respectable families ; 
we don't do such things.” 

In this city of London, one of the most beautiful women I think I ever 
saw wished to see me. Her story was asad one. It was about her brothcr. 
She said, “I am a governess. If you notice, 1 have a very bad cough; I 
shall not live a great while. Iam not fit to be teaching, but I am supporting 
my brother.” “What! Is he not able-bodied?” ‘Yes, but he has gone 
astray. He has no friend in the world but me. He obtains a situation, and 
loses it, and comes to me, and what canI do?” By-and-by, pressing her 
hand across her chest, as if to keep back the cough that was killing her, her 
eyes filled with tears, and she said, “ I am in sad distress now about him. I 
have wondered lately how he has got so much money that he scemed to have 
at his disposal. He was spending agreat deal, and I was awfully startled— 
fearfully startled—lest he should have been committing robbery. And now 
I have found out where he gets his money. He has broken open a desk of 
mine, and he has robbed me of every penny that I have been saving for years, 
for my sickness, and my death, and my burial; for we are orphans, and have 
no friends.” You may say, “ What a brute is such a brother!” But stop ! 
I received a letter at the London and North Western Railway Station, on 
August 9th, 1860, as I was leaving for home, in which a lady writes me, 
“You remember that young man with whom you held an interview at the 
request of his sister. From that day to the day of his death he never tasted 
drink. His short course of dissipation brought on disease, and he died of a 
rapid consumption.” She added in the letter, “ He was very dear to me,” and 
that was underscored. “I was with him the last night of his illness, and he 
said to me, ‘ Shall you see Mr. Gough?’ ‘I think I shall not see him.’ 
‘Well, if you do not, will you write to him, and tell him the blessing of one 
ready to perish will come upon him.’” And she then went on to say, 
“ His sister is still alive. I was with her last night, and she said, ‘If you 
see Mr. Gough, or can write to him, tell him, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, ye have done it unto Me.”’” 

These are themen. You call them reprobates. Strip them of the damning 
influences of drink and dissipation, and they are men. Some of them have 
hearts as warm as yours—and sensibilities as keen. Very well! If this 
course of attempted moderate drinking goes on, then the ranks of the 
drunkards will be filled. And what shall we do? That is the question. 
Fight the drink! Fight it—fight it wherever we find it. We fight it in the 
social circle, we fight it in the dram-shop, we fight it at home, and we fight 
it abroad. No compromise ! 

I am not one of those who believe in compromises. These compromises 
are very curious things. I once heard of a negro who was talking with 
another negro about his experience, and he said, “ Oh, I am awfully tempted, 
dreffully tempted.” ‘“ Well, where are you tempted?” “ Oh, I am tempted 
to steal—there’s where I'm tempted—tempted to steal—can’t resist. Why, 
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I went into a boot and shoe store de other day. Dere was a handsome! 
pair of boots—handsomest pair of boots I ever saw in my life. Dem was! 
very expensive boots, dem was; de best boots I ever set my eyes on. And I 
wanted ’em. §o I lay my handson’em. Devil says,‘ Take ’em.’ De Lord 
says, ‘Leave ’em alone.’ Now what wasI going todo? I wanted them boots, 
Devil says ‘Take ’em,’ and de Lord says ‘Let ’em alone.’ So I just made 
@ compromise, and took a cheap pair of shoes instead.” 

These compromises! We wage war against the drink. Can you show 
me any man who was ever benefited by its use asa beverage? Mark me, I 
am not speaking about it asa medicine. I leave that to Dr. Richardson to 
speak about, and to many other medical men who are magnificently speaking 
out on this subject. I know nothing about it as a medicine: all I know is that 
I will not take it, and there is not a doctor in this world who will prescribe it 
for me either; and, as I said somewhere else, I have a wife who would show 
a doctor to the door amazingly quick if he dared to doit. Now I get along 
without it, and I have been working for thirty-five years, and I have never 
been in bed a day since 1846, and I have travelled about 420,000 miles, and 
delivered 7800 addresses. I do not believe in it as a medicine, and, therefore, 
I do not take it. I believe there arc some doctors who prescribe it because 
they like to take a little with their patients, and it is very nice to have it 
handy ; and some prescribe it because they believe it to be absolutely neces- 
sary } and others prescribe it because they do not know anything about it. 
But, asa beverage, what have you ever gained by ita use? ‘“ Oh, there is a 
gratification in it.” Well, there is. I havo experienced thatas much as any 
of you. Wonderful gratification—thrilling of the nerves, touching the 
brain ; when a man feels himself exceedingly rich, and will do anything, 
and say anything. During our war a great many men when they were 
drunk could take Richmond by bringing up this troop and that troop, and 
the thing was donc. Men fecl aa if they had plenty of money in their 
pocket, when thcy have not enough to pay their night’s lodging. Oh, yes! 
I heard once of a man who, in a wretched dilapidated statc, was looking at 
the launch of a ship. The ship was to be launched, and some of the owners 
held a consultation, and thought she had better remain on the stocks two or 
three days longer. One of them said, “I should be unwilling to take the 
responsibility about it.” This poor fellow came up, with his trousers shining 
with old age, boots broken, and hat all battered, and said, “ Let the vessel 
slide ; Iwill take the responsibility!” ‘ Gratification!” But what comes 
after? Enjoyment! I am one of those who belicve in enjoyment. Talk 
about ascetic teetotallers. “ Ascetic !” why, we are the jolliest set of fellows 
alive. We laugh ! and if we do not laugh heartier, our laugh has more 
mirth in it than has that of the drinkers. Why, they laugh at nothing ; 
when we laugh, we want somcthing to laugh at. Why, a couple of young 
men go round the table, and one says to the other, “Look here, Jemmy.” 
Then they will roar with laughter at crossed fingers. 

Enjoyment! We have wonderful capacities for enjoyment, and wonder- 
ful sources of enjoyment. But I have come to this conclusion, young men, 


that there is no enjoyment worth having that you cannot thank God for. 
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None! And if you can get drunk, and thank God for it the next morning, 
then I have nothing more to say to you. We have sources of enjoyment all 
ground us, and beneath us, and above us, and everywhere. I remember a 
lady asking me once in Cincinnati if I would go and hear Werner play. 
Now I am exceedingly fond of music, and he isan admirable musician. We 
went into the room, and he said he would play for me on Wednesday after- 
noon as long as I chose to listen. Oh, those wild, weird, wailing discords 
of Chopin resolved into such wonderful harmony, All I could say was, like 
Oliver Twist, “More, more,” and he gave me more for ncarly two hours. 
And then he stood up, twisting his fingers, and said, “ You fill me full of 
music, you are such a grand listener: I will give you a sonata from Bee- 
thoven.” When I went out I said to the lady who accompanied me, “I thank 
God for such a capacity for enjoyment.” There is something to be thankful 
for. 

Stand with me on the summit of the Brévent. Yonder arethe white ridges 
of the Vaudois and Bernese Alps. Behind us Sallenche, with its bridge ; before 
us, hoary-headed Mont Blanc, the monarch of the Alps. There the Déme du 
Gouté; the Aiguille du Gouté; the Mer de Glace; the Glacier d’Argentiére ; the 
Glacicr des Bossons; the Glacier de Taconnay; and Chamouni, like a nest of ant- 
hills at our feet. The Arveiron, rushing from the Mer de Glace, joins the Arve, 
and, like a silver ribbon, winds through the valley. How deeply, darkly, beau- 
tifully blue the sky! How cicar the atmosphere! Hark! Is that distant 
thunder? No. It is the ice cracking miles away in yonder glacier. Listen! It 
is the soft sound of falling water, swectly breaking the hush and stillness of 
nature in repose. How grand! how sublime! howawful! Your eyes fill with 
tears, your nerves quiver, your hcart thrills, and your whole soul seems to be 
absorbed by the wonderful grandeur, and sublimity, and beauty. And you 
feel as if you must kneel down and thank God that you are created a man 
in His image, with such facultics for enjoyment, and with such sources of 
gratification all around you, and about you, and above you, worthy of a God 
to give to man, and of man to receive from his Maker. 

And that one fact of a little temporary gratification is all that you can 
bring in favour of the drink! Why, if there was no gratification, there 
would be no danger. It is the gratification to a man of nervous suscepti- 
bility that constitutes the danger, The gratification produced by the action of 
drink on the brain and nervous system, in whatever phase it may present 
itself to you, is always harmful; whether you are very jolly, or whether 
you are outrageously merry, or whether you are sullen and surly, it makes 
very little difference. We tell very funny stories about the drunkard ; but 
that which we laugh at is but one phase of a terrible fact. When I was in 
Glasgow I heard a man tell a story that made me laugh till my sides ached.* 
I am one of those who do laugh. Man is the only animal that can laugh, 
and I mean to enjoy my laugh while I can. 

It is no more degrading to be brutally drunk than it is to be sillily 
drunk and have a whole city laughing at you. The VERY FACT OF 
INTOXICATION is debasing and degrading to the man, whether you get 

* The story is given in full on pages 9 and 10 of the Address “ Wiz rr Par?” 
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enjoyment from it, or whether it brings upon you the horrors of delirium 
tremens,* 

Then if there is no good in the drink, why should we not wage war 
against it? We mean to do that to the end—yes, to the end. People say 
sometimes, “ Do you ever think you will succeed?” We succeed! Thank 
the dear Lord, it is not our work. Ours is the labour; in His hands are the 
resulte—we have nothing to do with them. “Am I right?” That is the great 
question ; and then steadily on and work for this. When I passed by 
Allsopp’s brewery the other day in the train, it seemed to be an interminable 
mass of warehouscs, and stacks of chimneys, and mountains of barrels. I 
said to myself, “Js it not very much like knocking your head against a 
stone wall to undertake to talk against all this investment, and all the great 
investments of the publichouse interest—the brewery intercst—the distilling 
interest—of Great Britain?’ Well, it would seem so; and before I left 
home a gentleman said to me, “ Are you going to talk in England?” I 
said “ Perhaps I was. I am going for rest, but I suppose they will set 
me working (I do not mean they shall work me as they have this week, 
though).” “ Well,” besaid, “what can you do? Look atthe vested interests ! 
Look at the millions of property invested in this business! And then the 
social life of the people! Yes, the old-fashioned, time-honoured obser- 
vances.” 

I was in Virginia in 1846-7, in the palmy days, as they call them, of 
slavery. J saw a woman sold. I had seen men, women, and children sold, 
but nothing that moved me as this did. The woman was perhaps thirty 
years of age, very well-formed. She stood on a hogshead. Her bare arms 
were folded over her bare breasts, and they were handling her as you would 
handle the flanks of a horse, asking her to stretch her arms out that they 
might feel ber muscle. One man raised up her lip and opened her mouth, 
to see if her tecth were sound. I said, right in that street, and William Reed 
was with me. “This is the most damnable sight ever seen in a Christian 
country.” He put his hand on my mouth, and said, “Stop! stop! Don’t 
talk like that here. If you do, they won’t hear you on any other subject.” 
When we were by ourselves, he said, “ What are you going to do? What is all 
this agitation for in the North? What do you expect to accomplish? Why, 
you talk about England buying the freedom of its slaves. So they did buy 
them ; but it was sv many thousand miles away. But here our slaves are 
born in our houses. They are part of our families. It is a domestic institution 
—a patriarchal institution. It is woven into the very domestic life of the 
people of the South. You cannot tearit out. Look at it. Here are servants I 
have had in my house ever since they were babies. They are now grown up. 
I respect them, and I treat them well. You can’t break it off. Are you 
Northern people ready to pay five thousand million dollars, the estimated 
value of the slaves in the United States? Five thousand million dollars! 
Where are you going to get it? It is no use your talking. As long as the 
United States endures, so long will slavery be the peculiar institution, and, I 


* Mr. Gough here illustrated his point by relating the very painful incident of the 
dead wife, as given on page 1 of “* Wit iT Par?” 
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believe, the corner-stone of our Republic! So you may as well hold your 
tongue.” 

But we did not hold our tongues. It is our privilege to protest against the 
wrongs, though the wrong sits on the throne. It does not make any diffe- 
rence. Well, we fought the battle in Kansas, Nebraska, and California, 
and wonit. Then the slavery party determined to encroach on our “ Terri- 
tories,” and enlarge the area of slavery ; and you know very well the war 
came on. Five thousand million dollars!) God took it out of men’s hands 
altogether. The cry of the oppressed entered into the cars of the Lord God 
of Sabaoth; and at a sacrifice of half a million lives, and millions of trea- 
sure, and amid blood, and fire, and smoke, and tears, slavery was extin- 
guished for ever. 

And now I say, What are millions in His sight, when He wills? And 
I would further say this, that I believe He wills that every wrong shall 
cease, for He tells us to pray, “Thy will be done in carth, as it is in 
heaven ;” and there is a promise involved in that petition. We never are 
bidden to pray for that which is not to be, but for that which is tocome. His 
will is to be done, and all wrong is to be trampled under the feet of the right. 
He wills when we will. Woe be to the man who stands in defence ofa 
wrong against God’s will—on such an one the responsibility must rest, and 
it is an awful one. We are seeking to remove that which produces untold 
misery. We want the young men, in their manly strength and vigour, to 
help us. We want the respectability, the intclligence, the pity, of the 
country to help us. We want the ladies to help us, by their soft and 
winning influence to bring men to this point of abstinence. Oh, I am 
so sorry to find so many good women against us. Since I have been here 
1 have received some letters that make me think all the fools in the 
world are not dead. I never saw such ridiculous arguments in the whole 
course of my life as I have had from some ladies during the last two 
or three weeks in favour of moderate drinking. One of them writes: 
—“Mr. Gough, it is all very well to talk against drunkenness, but 
do not be so rabid as to talk against the drink, for it is a good 
thing.” Drink is “a good thing!” And then comes the argument 
that so many women love—the Scriptural argument. Now, I am not able to 
meet that ; because I do not know whether the Saviour drank intoxicating 
wine or non-intoxicating wine. I know that He made wine, and I know 
that He made it by a miracle. And a gentleman told me, that because He 
made it by a miracle he felt bound to use it, because it was a sanctified 
article of diet ; and I respected his reason—to be sure I did. He was honest 
in his conviction. And when I said to him, “Well, why don’t you eat 
barley bread? The Saviour manufactured barley bread by a miracle, and 
that is a sanctified article of diet as well as the wine is,’—well, he “ didn’t 
like barley bread.” Ah, now we have it! Don’t you see? That is just 
it! You will not eat barley bread because you “do not like it!” I ask 
you to put away the wine, that you may bear the infirmity of a weak 
brother, and fulfil the law of Christ by example as well as by precept. 

I say again, I cannot tell you anything about the wines of Scripture. 
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But we are not fighting the wines of Scripture. You have not them in 
London. You have the wines of commerce, and the beer of commerce. 
They ‘have nothing to do with it. How glad some people would have been 
if the Saviour had only made a little beer. But I say again, I do not 
understand Hebrew nor Greck, therefore I cannot speak to you on the 
question of Scripture wines. I once fell into a little bit of a trap, and 
from that I learnt the lesson never to advocate a question beyond my 
knowledge of it. A gentleman asked me to luncheon, and I refused the 
invitation, when the temperance men came up and said, “Don’t refuse. 
We never heard such a thing in the whole world as a temperance lecturer 
being asked to luncheon there. Go, for the sake of the cause.” So I went for 
the sake of the cause, There was wine upon the table, and they began 
upon me, and I was very closely, but good-humouredly badgered, during 
the whole lunch. Every one of them, ladies and all, were drinkers—mode- 
rate drinkers, to be sure—and I was the only teetotaller there, and was a 
good mark for them; and they bothered me as much as they could. 
They began to talk about the wines of Scripture. At last I said, “ Well, 
there are two kinds of wine in the Bible.” ‘ How do you know there are?” 
‘“‘ Well, I know there are.” ‘ How do you know there are?” “ Well, there 
are two.” “How do you know?” ‘“ Why,” I said, “there must be.” ‘“ We 
don’t deny it; but how do you know there are!” “ Well,” I said, “ Idonot 
know.” “Then why do you say it?” And then something came into my 
mind, and I said, “ Yes, I do know.” “Very well; Ict us have it.” “I 
know that the w-i-n-e that is to be drunk ancw in the kingdom of heaven 
cannot be the same as the w-i-n-e of the wrath of God.” Then they laugh- 
ingly said, “ That is perfectly satisfactory.” 

But we will give you all you claim. And then I ask as to the lam:fuiness 
of my principle. I do not go to the Bible for a command toabstain ; but in 
view of the awful evil of drunkenness, I ask, “ May I?” And if I may I 
must! With my vicw of Christianity, and with my vicws—not yours—if I 
may I must. Now, we want you to help us in this movement just as far as 
you can. You say, “I can do but little.” Then do that. That is what we 
want. If you can do ever so little, do it in His name. As I said the other 
night, when the boy went to hcar Jesus speak we may say he went out as 
we go out now-a-days to camp-meeting, and his mother put him up a little 
lunch—five small barley-cakes, just enough for himsclf—and there were five 
thousand hungry people. “ Give us your cakes!” “ What is the use? Why, 
one man will eat them all up. Why should I give them up? It would not 
be any use if I did. Look at this multitude of people.” But no; he did 
not say this. He gave up the cakes; and the Master blessed them, and the 
five thousand were fed, and twelve basketsful were left. Now if you have 
nothing but a few barley cakes, bring ¢iem to the Master, and ask Him to 
bless them : and I tell you, you will be astonished and astounded at the 
power your influence will exert, for it is the small things that are made 
mighty towards pulling down the strongholds of Satan. 

One word in conclusion. We want you to help us, young men. Young 
men, it may cost something ; but life is a battle-field. Yes, itis, Oh, I like 
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these fights. A man told me once, “I never fought a battle in my life.” 
Then I said, “ Well, I pity you, if among all the forces for evil in this world, 
none of them thought you worth the tackling.” There are some, I suppose, 
who never fight battles—quict-tempered, easy-going people. Very sweet 
children get to be good boys. Some of them go to Sunday-schools. Many of 
them die young; and the world would not miss them if others of that class 
died young too. They have no emotional nature; no strong propensities. 
And when they reach the goal they are without a mark, smooth and sleek. 
And you praise these men. “ Ah, that is the man for me! See how smoothly 
he went through life.” And the other one that started with him began to 
tumble and fall, and rose and fell again : and when he reached the goal he 
was all scarred, and marred, and battered, and bruised : and you despise him. 
Why? He came into the world with a fierce passionate nature, that needed 
one steady battle to control; and sometimes he fell. But he cried out, 
‘Rejoice not against me, O mine enemy,” when I fall I shall arise. 
And I would rather have the fighter than the man who goes through so 
clean, and who looks as if he had come out of a band-box. We want 
fighters! Now, young men, for yourselves and for others cntcr into this 
conflict. 1tis a grand one. 

An English regiment in India had its colours taken away for insubordi. 
nation. Every man drew hisrations and pay just as usual. No punishment 
of any sort was added. And yet every man in that regiment, whatever he 
might be—possibly coarse, illiterate, or brutal—and however lowered by 
his miserable mistakes, had an ideal sense of honour. Every man groaned 
and suffered under the chastiscment of the loss of their flag. But the 
time came when a fort was to be stormed on the top of a steep hill. 
It was a perilous thing to charge on that fort up that long cannon-swept 
ascent. Butthe opportunity was there. The commanding officer rode down 
the line in front of the disgraced regiment, and said, “ Attention, men! Your 
colours are on the top of that hill. Charge:” And they did charge up that 
hill, and under the fiery storm of shot and shell through the abattis, over the 
rampart, into the fort—a ghastly, battered, bleeding few, to reccive their flag 
—only a fragment of the regiment—the rest lay dead in heaps all up the 
slope ; but they gave their lives gladly for such an ideal thing as the honour 
of their regimental flag. 

Young men, your prize is higher and nobler than this, I leave the 
lesson with you. May you be able to say, though covered with scars in the 
conflict, ““I have fought the good fight, and obtained the victory; and the 
immortal crown is mine.” 


WHO ARE RESPONSIBLE? 


MAGNIFICENT audience greets us to-night in this great 
Theatre ;* and none but those accustomed to speak in public 
assemblies can understand the pressure that comes upon a man 

™ in view of addressing such a congregation of thinking men and 
thinking women. We have come here—not to talk of the hcathenism of 
foreign lands, but to speak of the heathenism in Christian London. We are 
not here to speak of the worship of idols in distant climes, but of the worship 
of Bacchus in a Christian city. We are not here to speak of the victims of 
Juggernaut, but of the victims of the drink traffic among us, And it is a 
serious matter. It affects all classes of socicty—and I suppose all classes are 
represented here to-night—from the nobleman to the costermonger, or from 
the costermonger to the nobleman. 

Now, I say it affects all classes of the community, and therefore all have 
an interest in the matter. Perhaps it will be quite as well to be as practical 
as possible to-night, and speak a few words about the responsibilities of 
men-—Who is responsible for all this terrible evil and terrible suffcring ? 

There are a great many people who will say, “Oh, the drunkard is respon- 
sible ; upon him pour out the vials of your wrath.” Speak as you choose about 
the drunkard ; speak of him, if you will, as a beast, as an outcast; but that is 
not my forte. I say to you, Let us for amoment consider the influences that 
are brought to bear upon men—lct us consider the circumstances. Now, we 
will go, if you please, right down to the boys of the street. How keen they are! 
how sharp they are! Why, if you undertake to “chaff” one of these street 
boys, in nine cases out of ten you will get the worst of it: they are so sharp 
and quick in retort. For sarcasm and quick reply, your boy is a fool to them. 
Come with me, and I will show you a scene I once witnessed. Turn out of 
this magnificent street of palaces, and look at a new world. Every grade of 
existence as you advance becomes darker, filthicr, fouler, and more degraded : 
sickening odours, heavy with disease, come from open cellars; oaths ring out 
from subterranean dens. Here, thronging the filthy side-walks, are children 
with no sunshine on their brow—children who are a walking heap of rags— 
children who often hear a mother swear, but who have never heard her pray— 
children who will occupy prisons, penitentiaries, poor-houses, or worse. Can 
they be rescued ? Here they are—bad, precocious. In banter, sarcasm, and 
bold repartee, as I have said—your child isa fool to them. What if all these 
sharp intellects, this acuteness, this strange intelligence, were trained for 
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humanity, for God, for Christ, and for hcaven—instead of being trained to 
inevitably prey on society—for crime, for Satan, and for perdition ! 

Do we not blunder fearfully as Christians if we do nothing for their rescue? 
and shall we not pay a terrible price for our neglect? Come and see where 
they live. Come from your pleasant home, where children trained for purity 
and heaven climb your knee. Come from your family altar. Come from the 
comforts and luxuries that God has given you, and see where these children 
live. Jesus loved little children, and whosoever shall give to one of these 
little ones a cup of cold water shall not lose his reward. This broken door 
hangs by a single hinge. No fear of burglars here. Enter! Is this a cage 
of wild animals? No, these are men, and women, and children—not beasts 
and their cubs. Every square foot of the filthy floor has some occupant ; the 
wretched in rags, the drunken in their debauches, grey hair and auburn 
locks, old and young, black and white, the sick and suffering, the innocent 
and guilty—all herding together. Here the robber brings his plunder, the 
beggar his refuse food ; here too the shamcless girl—God help her !|—brings her 
horrible earnings. Here they sleep and grovel. Here they drug conscience 
with poisoned liquors. Here they spend their lives: and here, in the dark, 
many die. Such scenes are to be witnessed in nearly every large city to-day, 
within sound of the church bells. Oh, they are a hard set. They drink, and 
swear, and lie, and resist control. True, their sins of commission are awful : 
but what of our sins of omission? As we gaze with horror into the abyss 
where they lie, and shudder at their degradation, must not some of us say, 
“Tam verily guilty concerning my brother”? Do you wish to repair the 
blunder of indiffcrence and neglect? Read “ Haste to the Rescue,” “ Annals 
of the Rescued,” “ Ragged Homes, and How to Mend Them;” read the 
Reports of Homes of Industry, Homes for the Friendicss, Homes for the 
Magdalens, Night Refuges for the Destitute, News-boys’ Lodging-houses, and 
kindred enterprizes of benevolence. Then see what is being accomplished 
in the Mission Schools, and like Institutions. But we want something more 
than mere Institutions. Let the rich men, out of their abundance, invest in 
clean, well-ordered, and cheap lodging-houscs. Open parks, where the poor 
can have the liberty of the rich. Provide for them cheap and wholesome 
recrcations, pleasure excursions, and the like. 

When Mr. Chase was Sccretary to the Treasury in the United States, he 
asked me to dine with him. I very seldom dine with officials, but I dined 
with him. At the dinner-party he said, “‘ Mr. Gongh, what is the most pain- 
ful sight you ever saw in your life?” ‘ Well,” I said, “that is rather a 
strange question ; but I must say that I think the most pitiful sight on God’s 
earth is an old child—a child made old by hard usage—a child with 
wrinkles on its face ere it is in its teens—a child upon whose little forehead 
the ploughshare of sorrow has driven furrows. That is the most pitiful 
sight on God’s earth,” 

Now, let us go into our streets, and see one and another of these “old” 
children. Hard life makes them prematurely old and precocious. I know 
they are impudent. To be sure they are and so would you be in their case, 
Impudent! Why, I remember when I wasin this country twenty years ago, 
I bought a pair of boots—those waterproof boots that buckle up to the belt ; 
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and I said to my wife, “ Now, before I put these boots up, I will try them 
on and see how they fit.” Iran out to go into Drury Lane and White Hart 
Street, and into Bedford Street (I was staying in Norfolk Street then). I 
got well up Drury Lane, but when I got into White Hart Street I heard the 
cry of “ Boots! Boots!’ and soon from every window, doorway, and alley 
seemed to come the cry of “ Boots ! Boots!” So I began to quicken my steps, 
and I heard the youngsters quickening theirs after me. I ran; they ran. 
They pelted me witb potatoes and carrots. And when I got into Bedford 
Street I hastened into a house, puffing for breath with my sharp run; 
whilst I heard the cry of “ Boots! Boots!” with merry laughter, dying 
away in the distance. They are an awfully bad set of boys! I know they 
are. Hard life makes them prematurely old and precocious. 

Why, there was one man, a very stout man—as the Frenchman said, ‘ Vary 
moch develéped ’—walking through the streets, when one of these little 
fellows stood before him, and he said, “‘ Boy, don’t you sce me?” “ Yes, sir, 
I can see you with the naked eye.” “ Well,” said he ; “ get out of my way.” 
“Which way round, Guv’nor?” They are quick, sharp, keen, and wonder- 
fully astute. A gentleman told me that one of our generals in the army 
had enormous feet—tremendous feet; he wore “number nines,” or nine- 
teens, I do not know which. Says he, “ Boy, black my boots.” The boy 
looked at the boots, and then at him, and then said to another boy, “ Jemmy, 
lend us some spit. I've got an army contract !” 

I ask this, “‘ What if all these sharp intellects—this strange shrewdness— 
this wonderful quickness—what if it were all trained for humanity, for 
God, for Christ, and for heaven ; instcad of being inevitably trained in crime, 
to prey on society, and for Satan and perdition!” I tell you, I believe we 
blunder fearfully when we neglect these little ones—these children who are 
to form part of the future population of this great country. 

Then, begin at the beginning. Begin by training these children. ‘ Oh,” 
you say, “it is no use doing anything to them: they are such impudent 
children ; they arc such a rude set.” Ah, my friends, we know better. 
Ihave been more cheered by results of work among the children than I 
have among the adults, over and over again. I could give you fact after 
fact. Let me give you one. A poor little fcllow was picked up in the street 
with both thighs crushed by adray. He was put intoa hospital. By his 
side lay a little fellow, sick with the famine fever, from hunger and insuffi- 
cient food and bad air; so he was very ill. He lay side by side with this 
broken-legged little boy. He crept up to him, and said, “ Bobby, did you 
never hear of Jesus?” ‘No, I never ’eard o’ Him.” “ Bobby, I went to 
the Mission school once, and they told me that Jesus would take you to 
heaven when you die, and you’d never be hungry no more if you’d ax Him. 
Won’t you ask Him to make you better?” “Oh, I don’t know any such 
great big gentleman as He is; and if I did, He wouldn't speak to a poor 
boy like me.” “In the Mission school they told me He would. Don’t you 
want never to be hungry no more?” “Oh, just don’t I!” “Then you ask 
Him.” ‘ How could I ask a gentleman if I don’t know where He lives; and 
if I did know, my leg is broken, and I could not go.’’ “ Bobby, they told 


me in the Mission school that Jesus passes by, and we sang about Jesus 
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passing by ; and teacher told us that that means He comes round. How 
do you know He bean’t coming round this hospital to-night? And if He 
should, and you wos watching for Him, you could see Him, and 
then you could ask Him.” “I could not watch for Him; my legs 
ache so awful: and I could not keep my eyes open.” ‘But I say, Bobby ! 
hold your hands up ; and if He should come round and see your hands up, He’d 
know you wos arter something.” He held his hand up, but it dropped. 
He held it up again, and it dropped. He held it up the third time, and as 
it dropped he burst out crying, and said, “Tl give it up: I can’t hold my 
hand up any longer.” “Bobby, I don’t want my pillow. You let me prop 
your elbow up with it.” And the child whom pcrhaps you would sweep off 
your door-step, or turn away from with disgust, took his own hospital 
pillow, and, placing it under the elbow of the other boy, propped up his 
arm. In the morning the child lay dead, with his hand held up for Jesus. 
You may search the world over, and you cannot find a grander illustration 
of faith, and trust, and confidence, than was manifested in that little fellow 
who had been in the Mission school. 

Now unless “ Society ” specdily intervenes to prevent the degradation of 
this class of the community, it must pay the price of its neglect. And it 
vill have to pay it. This isinevitable. We set down certain rows of figures 
under cach other ; and then we are startled because, when we add them up, 
they amount to such a total. But figures do not lic. When we put sced into 
the ground, we may lay our solemn injunction upon it that it shall not ger- 
minate ; but it will grow, and bring forth fruit after its kind. Seed will 
germinate. A farmer set three boys planting pumpkin scceds. “Now, 
boys, put all these secds in the ground between the rows of corn, and 
then you may go fishing.” At it they went. But it was slow work, and 
the secds were many. Three o’clock came, and almost four, and there were 
lots of seeds yet to plant. The youngest said, “ If we stop to plant all 
these, we shall have no fishing. Let’s put ’em under this rock.” Agreed. 
So, raising the heavy stones, they deposited the secds, and went fishing. 
At night the farmer said, “ Boys, did you put all the pumpkin sceds in the 
ground?” ‘Oh, yes!” Time went on, and the farmer discovered there 
was a part of the ground where the pumpkins stopped. They were coming 
up all right between the corn up to this point, but no farther. “ Boys, 
did you put all them pumpkin seeds in the ground?” “Oh, yes!” Time 
still went on. No pumpkins on a part of the field! At last the farmer dis- 
covered a large cluster of vines climbing and stretching in luxuriance over 
a large rock, and, on lifting it up, the truth stood revealed—that the seed 
had been hidden under the rock. 

Let me give you one fact. It refers to America. Mr. Dugdale, of the 
New York Prison, has investigated the whole matter. Eighty-five years ago, 
a little neglected waif, with three sisters, went floating about the villages 
and towns on the Hudson River. For a few dollars they might have been 
provided with some instruction, and have been placed in a respectable farmer's 
family, and have grown up—as many similarly cared for have done—and been 
mothers of honest men and virtuous women. But Margaret was left to grow 
up in the lanes and roads, sometimes fed, sometimes hungry : in the winter 
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in. the poor-house ; in the summer a tramp, sleeping in the Sclds. Fifty 
dollars (£10), would have saved that girl. But she fell naturally into vicious 
courses. What do you expect of children thus brought up? Do you expect 
these girls to become as pure, and swect, and lovely as your children, who 
go to school every day, and to Sunday-school every week? That girl fell 
into bad habits, and her son became the progenitor of a distinctive criminal 
line. As his children grew up, they shifted to the poor-house, to vagrancy, 
and to crime. Some were petty thieves ; some were bolder criminals ; some 
were tramps; and others were even worse. Again the line extended, and 
the criminal qualitics became intensified. Many became drunkards, lunatics, 
o1 idiots. And now the descendants from Margaret number 704 criminals, 
who have spent over 200 years in prison; and if there be any virtuous 
members of the line, they are unknown to those who are investigating this 
extraordinary genealogy. Now reckon the crop if you can. Count the cost 
to the country of this pauperism and crime: the loss of property ; the prison 
expenses, the moral taint, reaching far beyond the control of Society ; 
and, tell me, Is there not a blunder here? and is not Socicty responsible in 
a great degree for the crime, the degradation, and the drunkenness, that 
curse the country? Oh for some moral Hercules to strangle these serpents 
of vice that are enfolding and destroying so many all around us! 

But to return for a moment or two to the children. Did you ever talk to 
them? “Oh yes, I have talked to them. They are very saucy.” How 
did you talk to them? You take a boy well-dressed, with his little white 
collar, and his hair nicely combed, giving you evidence of the care of his 
mother : you stand by his side a ragged boy, toes out of his shoes, elbows 
out of his jacket, hair all uncombed and dirty sticking out of his cap: 
yet the latter is just as good-looking a boy as the other. Now, you talk to 
them! You do not talk to them in the same tone of voice. You will talk 
to the rough boy roughly, and to the smooth boy smoothly. You say 
to the nicely-dresscd boy, “ Well, my little man, I hope you like your 
school, and lIcarn your lessons, like a nice little boy.” To the other you 
say, in a rough, sharp tone, “ Where do you belong to? What are you 
doing here?” Take these boys and change them. Put the good clothes 
ou this boy, and wash him and make him clean, and talk to him as you do 
to the other! You do not talk to the doy ; you talk to the clothes. You for- 
get that under rags and dirt may beat a heart full of human sympathy, 
and with a longing for human love. We forget what makes these boys what 
they are. You go with your boy to the Sunday school, and he is a nice little 
fellow. And at the corner of the strect there are boys who will swear, and 
lie, and steal, and pitch coppers on Sunday morning ; and you say you are 
so thankful your boy is not like these. What made him to differ? The 
education and training made him to differ. And I say you may take the 
three-year old son of the best man or the best woman in this building to- 
night, and give him into the hands of some horrible hag, and let her train 
him; and that boy will swear, and lie, and thieve, and pitch coppers on 
the Sunday, the same as those of whom I have been speaking. Education 
and training make your boy what he is; and education and training make 
these other boys what they are but the difference in the education 
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and training of your boy and those boys is as wide apart as heaven and 
hell. 

Now then, in judging these little creatures, let us make allowance for the 
circumstances, and try to help them. What do we know when we talk of 
intemperate people? How irritating they are! Thcy willdrink! Mark, I 
am not palliating drunkenness, not at all; I am not palliating the sin of 
drunkenness. But I tell you we are condemning drunkenness among what 
we call the lower orders, and dare not say anything about it among the 
aristocracy. Now, I say it is just as degrading for a nobleman to get drunk 
as it is for a costermonger. Still, what do we know of the circumstances of 
the case? What do we know about the history of the man? 

Let me give you a fact. Iwas once walking along in a sort of park; and 
inside the rails lay a girl asleep—perhaps drunk—I did not know. She was 
ragged, she was slip-shod ; she was resting her head on one hand, and the 
other lay loosely by her side. She lay asleep, and I looked at her, and I 
thought— What a contrast to that bright and beautiful woman, who just passed 
by reclining in her carriage, with a footman to do her bidding, clothed in 
rich apparel and faring sumptuously every day! And yet, according to the 
Scripture, is not the Lord God the Maker of them both? I looked upon 
this girl, and I thought—Her hand is just as delicately formed—she is just 
as wonderful in all the construction of her body—as this lady whose jewelled 
hand rests upon the velvet. Look at the difference in the circumstances. 
We hold our garment as we come near the one, and we bow and smile to the 
other. All right. But do we know anything of the circumstances that 
may have brought that girl there ? 

Now, I want to give you another fact, and then J will pass on to illustrate 
this. Many years ago I was living in Roxbury, Massachusetts, and I 
started to hear the Germanians render Beethoven's Fifth Symphony in 
Boston. As I came to the place where the omnibuses met (we had no 
tram cars then) I heard the sound of merriment and laughter—* such fun !” 
—and as Iam very fond of fun, I thought I would goup and see what it 
was. I went, and found agroup of young men, and in the centre of that 
group was a young girl, seventeen years of age—as I found out afterwards— 
very drunk, and the young men were pushing her about. One would push 
her one way, and another the other. Icame up and said, “ Do you call it sport, 
to push a helpless girl about likethat?” She wasamere child. Somebody 
said, “ That's Gough.” I said, “ Yes, that is my name.” They allowed me 
to come near. The girl was swaying to and fro—she could not stand still ; 
and she was crying bitterly, giving utterance to that wail and moan so 
pitiful to hear from an animal, but infinitely more pitiful to hear from a 
woman. I said, “‘ Where do you live?” It was some time before she could 
or would answer me. She stammered very badly. She wasvery drunk. At 
last by paticnce I ascertained the name and number of the street. Then I 
said to her, “ Now, if you will trust me—if you will take my arm, I will see 
you home safely.” She put her little hands to her white face and looked at 
me, and swayed and swayed, and then with both hands grasped me as a 
drowning man would catch at a plank. I walked with her a mile and a 
half. It was hard work ; but at length we reached the house, and I rang the 
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bell. The servant came to the door. I said, “I found this young lady in 
the streets; and she says that she lives here.” ‘“ Oh, my good gracious !” 
said the servant, and snatched the girl into the house and shut the door. 

I went to the concert, and, going along, I said to myself, “ People like to 
talk, especially about teetotallers. I have been seen walking through the 
streets to-night with a drunken woman, arm-in-arm, and they will talk 
about it. Well, let them talk; I can talk too. I have a meeting to-morrow 
night, Mr. Grant is to preside, and at the close of my lecture I will tell the 
whole affair; and so I did. At the close of the meeting a lady and gentlc- 
man pushed up to me, holding up their hands. “God bless you!” “For 
what?” “For bringing our daughter home last night.” “What, your 
daughter!” “Yes, poorchild. She is lying ill in her bed, and we have left 
her to come to you, and say, ‘God bless you!’ Oh, if you had left her with 
those young men, what would have become of our child?—or if the policeman 
bad taken her to the station-house? She would never have lifted up her 
head again. She was not to blame. There was a wedding at her aunt’s last 
week. Not being very well, I thought she had better not go to the ceremony. 
But yesterday was a clear, cold day; and I said ‘You had better call on 
your aunt. You can return by the omnibus by nightfall.’ She went, and 
when she got into the house she said, ‘ I am fecling very cold ;’ and her aunt 
[one of those hospitable good-natured old idiots that we somctimes meet] 
said, ‘I will give you something to warm you, my dear,’ and gave 
her a glass of hot whiskey punch. Now,” said the mother, “my 
daughter had never tasted such stuff before. We are tcctotallers, and 
never have a drop of the cursed thing in the house, and she did not know 
what it was. Her aunt gave it to her, and she drank it, and began to feel 
poorly ; and she said, ‘Aunt, I must go home.’ ‘Well, my dear,’ said her 
aunt, ‘you must take a picce of the wedding-cake to your mamma, and you 
must drink a glass of the wine ;’ and she poured out a glass, and the child 
drank it. When she came out and had reached the corner of the street, she 
became bewildered, and did not know what was the matter with her; and,” 
said the mother, “ after that she had no recollection of anything, but a dim, 
indefinite, confused idea of somcthing, she knew not what. 

Twenty years after that a lady came to me in the Music Hall, Boston, 
and said, “I am a wife and mother, and a member of a Christian 
Church, and I am that girl you helped home when drunk.” You may say 
“That is a bad precedent.” Bah! bah! for your precedent. There aresome 
men and women who, for fear of establishing a precedent, cannot lift a poor 
human soul from perdition. They want a precedent. Perish precedents ! 
If I see a woman in trouble, and I can consistently help her out of that 
trouble, I never ask who she is or what she is, or how she got into the 
trouble, until Ihave helped her out. That is my plan, and it should be 
yours. Help them out, and then talk to them. 

What is the use of going and preaching a sermon to men who are deaf? 
Help them out of that which shuts them off from all light and truth, and then 
pour your light and truth into the minds that are just beginning to open to 
the dawn. And when that girl, or rather that Christian wife and mother, held 
my hands in hers, I thanked God that I had helped a drunken woman home. 
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“ Oh,” you say, “you ought to be very carcful, especially in large cities 
like this—you ought to be very careful ahout what you do.” Here is a 
human being in trouble, and you must be “ very careful” how you help them 
ov;. Suppose you sec a man drowning in the Serpentine. He is drowning. 
Ee cries out for help. You dv not ask, ‘ What religious persuasion do you 
belong to? Are you a Christian? and if so, what religious denomination 
is yours? What class of society do you move in?” You do not hesitate to 
help him. And I tell you this, if he were the greatest burglar that ever broke 
into a house in London, you would help him out first and put him in gaol 
afterwards. Help him out! It is our business to help men and women out 
of their difficulty ; and it is our business to do what we can to prevent othcrs 
falling into a similar position. 

I believe in humanity, and in its claims upon us. We call men heroes 
who do great deeds; and they ave herocs. We admire heroes. We 
glory in heroism. A large ship, with some four hundred sailors and 
soldiers, and their officers, besides women and children, took fire in mid- 
ocean. When all hopes of saving the ship were given up, the boats were 
examined to ascertain how many could be accommodatecd—how many 
could be saved. Only one hundred and twenty men with their quota of 
officers, besides women and children, could be taken in. Then they 
drew lots; and as each man drew the lot that doomcd him to stay by 
the burning ship, with face pale and lip quivering he took his stand 
amidships, till two hundred and eighty doomed men stood together. 
Then they placed the women and children in the boats, and the men were 
employed in passing provisions and water to their more fortunate comrades. 
One sailor, with tears in his eyes (and they were manly tcars) leaning over 
the bulwarks said, ‘ I say, shipmate, it you get to shore, I wish that you 
would see that my wife gets my back pay. God bless her, she will need it 
badly, she and the little ones too. Good-bye.” Another said, “Do you 
think you can catch this here, if Ichuck it to you? It is the Bible my 
mother gave me when I Icft home. If you get on shore, tell her I have 
found out how a fellow feels, when the angels rejoice because he has changed 
his tack. God bless her!” Another said, “If you get on shore, tell my 
mother we died like men. It’s tough, but it’s duty.” 

When all but the officers had passed over the side, one young lieutenant 
clasping his hands, dropped upon the deck, crying out, “Oh, my wife and 
my children!” <A brother officer—the captain—lifted him on his feet. +‘ My 
brother—we have fought togcethcr, messed together, camped together, prayed 
together, we love each other, you and I. You have a lovely wife and two 
sweet children. I have scen them in your own happy home. I have none. 
Iam abachelor. Ihave neither father nor mother, brother, sister, wife, or 
child, kith nor kin. No heart would leap at my coming, and no cye be dim 
should I never return. I shall take your place on the deck, and put you in 
the boat.” “No! no! no!” “ Yes, my brother ; yes, think of the children 
that will clamber on your knce: only tell them what I did.” “No! nol 
Oh, no!” “ But it is but the chance of a lot, my brother; it might have 
been you, and it shall be me. You shall go into the boat.” He threw him in 
—the last officer. “Itis all right. Cast off!" There he stood with folded 
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arms, till the boats had rowed to a safe distance, and then the oarsmen rested 
on their oars. Here stood the two hundred and eighty men, with their noble 
captain in their midst, waving adicux to those in the boats, until the fire 
reached the magazine, when, with a terrible explosion they were blown inte 
eternity. That is TRUE HEROISM. And I say just in proportion as you 
stoop—ah, yes; and you are dignified when you do stoop—to the weak- 
nesses of your fellow-creatures, so near do you approach to heroism—doing 
or enduring for the sake of others. And I tell you that those men and 
women, who, by the circumstances of their lives, and by the influences of 
society, are led into temptation, and, through human weaknesses, are 
drawn into sin and suffering, demand your sympathy and your help, to 
lift them up. 

Now, I want to say a word or two to those who have been, or are liable 
to become, victims to this vice of intempcrance. I know a great many 
people tell us—and poor people tell us, for I have heard them—“ If you were 
placed in our position, with the air we have to breathe, and the houses we 
have to live in, the shortness of food we have to put up with, and all that, I 
don’t know but that you would be glad to get a little drop of something 
that would make you forget yourself.” Ob yes, my dear fellow, it makes 
you forget for a moment. But it makes you remember ten times more 
acutely, after the reaction comes—which is so terrible. 

Oue word. Poverty is hard to bear. I know that; I have been as poor 
as any of you. There is not a man in this building who has been poorer 
than I have been. My mother, in the city of New York, sat one night—we 
had only one little room—in the dark, because I had not a halfpenny to buy 
a candle ; and 1 remember that night she said to me, “John, it is very hard 
for you. You are young, and can see now; but I am getting blind.” She 
had grown nearly blind in working lace—working to earn a few shillings. 
She would sometimes say, “ Oh, I am prowing blind ; but where I am going, 
my boy, there is no night there.” My mother was cheerful, patient, sweet, 
and loving; though often her lips were white from hunger. I have gone 
through the strects without a shoe to my fout, begging work, and could not 
get it; and have returned to see my mother turn away with a pallid face, 
and 1, clasping my bands, would rush out and say, “Well, I will have bread 
anyhow, and I] will manage to get it.” I know something about poverty. 

But poverty is no degradation. No, there is no degradation or sin in 
poverty. An old coloured servant was asked—although, I don't know why we 
should call them “ coloured” people, for a negro was once asked whether he 
was acoloured man, and he said, “ No, I was born so; I never was ‘ coloured’” 
—well; some one went to see this coloured woman in her wretched little 
hut, and said, ‘I don’t see how you can manage to live in such a smoke.” 
What did she say? ‘“ Why, honey, I say, Thanks to the Lord that I have 
got anything to make a smoke with.” Another poor creature said, when 
some one talked to her about her pains, “Oh, honey! dat is nothing. 
Don’t you know dat is just in de hands of de Lord; and sometimes He 
whips us. But, bless your heart, just as soon as we cries like a baby, He 
takes us up and comforts us.” Why, we have some of the most magnificent 
experiences of Christian faith, and trust, and devotedness, amongst the poor 
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—I think sometimes more than amongst the rich. There is no degradation 
in poverty ; but oh, my friends, there is degradation in sin. Everything 
that defiles the spirit is a degradation ; and there is no degradation like the 
degradation of drunkenness, none in this wide world. 

I know when we hear of wife-beating, and all that kind of thing, we say 
“Men are brutcs.” They are not brutes. I have worked among them for 
thirty-five years, and have never found a brute among them. YetI have 
found “hard cases.” ButI attribute every whit of it to the damning in- 
fluence of drink. A man will not beat his wife if he 1s sober. Oh, is 1t not 
pitiful to hear of beaten wives? What did one of them say the other 
day? When a gentleman called tosee her, her face was all bruised and her 
eye black, and she said, “ Yes, he did beat me; but he was in liquor when 
he did it. He was drunk when he did it, and this morning he asked my 
pardon; and before he went out to look for work he kissed me with his 
famished lips, and left half-a-dozen potatocs for myself and the children. 
God bless him ! I would give my life for him to-day.” These are the women 
who are abused and crushed by men with hearts as warm as yours and 
feelings as tender, if it were not for the abominable influence of drink. 

I once heard a speech; and it is a much better one than I can give to you, 
and therefore I will repeat it. I spoke to an audience of eight hundred 
of the hardest men I ever came across in my life. Well, it was just like, if 
you threw a joke at them—oh, dear mc !—it was like a stone in a bed of mud. 
You could not move them to laughter, or tears, or anything else. There they 
sat, as much as to say, What are you going todo next? All werealike. I sat 
down very much discouraged, and the chairman said to me, “ Now, Mr. 
Gough, if you have no objection, I should like to ask a man to come on this 
platform. You think these people have no entbusiasm, but you will find 
that they have. You have not yet scen them. There is a man here who 
cannot-read or write, but who knows a great decal of the Scriptures, and 
who preaches wonderfully—hundreds go to hear him. If you have no 
objection, and would like him to come on the platform, you will see how 
he can move the audience.” I said, “ Objection! I should be delighted to 
hear him.” So up he came, in fustian jacket and corduroy trousers. He 
had not washed the dirt from his eyes—he had been in the mine—he had 
just given himself a splash and a dash. He had a good honest eye. And 
what do you suppose was the first thing he said 7— 

“How do ye do, lads? The gentleman asked me to come on the platform 
because he thought you would like to have a look at me, and I have come so 
that you may look at me. I have no objection ; you may look at me. Don't 
you see how fat I am getting? I doesn’t drink no beer neither, like you. 
Jook at me. I bean’t ashamed. My elbows bean't sticking out of my jacket 
and my toes bean’t sticking out of my boots. And I will tell you, I have got 
a clean shirt on. and I gets one once a week; and by the look of some of 
you, you don’t get one once a week. You may look at me if you like, I 
bean’t ashamed if you do. I say, lads, I have made a change. I have 
changed beer for bread, and brandy for beef, and I have changed gin for 
good clothes, They are pretty good ones, though they be short-skirted, and I 
have changed rum for a happy wife and a comfortable home. My wife does 
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not lie no longer on a lot of rotten rags, and my children don't run no more 
in the streets, learning devils’ tricks. I have madeachange. You remember 
the old song we used to sing— 


* ‘When a man buys beef, he buys bones; 
When a man buys plums, he buys stones ; 
When a man buys eggs, he buys shells ;yx 
‘When a man buys drink, he buys nothing else.’ 
Ain’t it true? 

“ Ay, lads, that’s all truc, and every one of you knows it,” and they began 
to shout, “ Hurrah ! hurrah !”—every one of them. “I don’t want you to 
hurrah. I didn’t come here for any hollering. I will tell you what I did 
the first night, when I put my name on the Temperance pledge. I went 
home and told my missis, and that brightened her upa bit. Then I took 
my children out of the gutter. Then I got out of the den I was living in and 
took a house—a two-roomed house. I ama ‘housekeeper’ now. My children 
goes to school, and I pays a penny a week for each of them, and they are 
going to be better educated than their father was; and then I thought I 
was going to cut a dash, and I did; but Ill never do it again. I got a black 
pair of trousers, a canary-coloured waistcoat and jackct to match, and then 
I got a stiff hat, and Ili be blowed if it wasn’t a stiff’un; and then I 
strutted up and down, and when the people that knowed me afore seed me, 
blowed if they was not pztrificd, every one of them. 

* Now, look here, I don’t want none of your hollering ; I want to make this 
here speech—what some of the lcarned gentlemen call—a practical speech. 
There’s Dick over there. Go it, Dick. He bobbed his head down when I 
said“ Dick.’ Kverybody knows Dick. He has just the hand of a man and the 
heart of a woman. Dick! Everybody knows Dick. Why, he would share 
his last crust with a brother pitman, and lend his tools to his brother-work- 
man, if he knowed he’d pawn them the next day. Dick knows it. He is 
an honest, big-hearted man. But why did Dick bob his head down when 
I said, ‘Dick’? Dick, my lad; you knows me and I knows you. I want 
to ask you a question. Do you remember that bitter November night, 
when the wind was driving the slect through the thick clothes of a man, 
and you sent your little girl out, and she had but one garment, and that was 
hanging about her bare legs, and you sent her with a blacking bottle, and 
she could hardly stand and put the blacking bottle on the counter, and you 
sent her with a silver sixpence for gin; and there was your half-starving 
wife lying on the floor, with a new-born babe wailing at her side? Ab, Dick, 
that was bad. I say ‘bad.’ Was it Dick did it that night? No, it was the 
cursed drink. Down with the drink, and up with the man! That’s my 
motto. 

‘ And there’s Tom there, just like Dick. Tom bobbed his head down 
when I said‘Tom.’ Ah, Tom, he's just such another as Dick. Everyoody 
knows him. I want to ask you a question, Tom. What did you promise 
the lassic, when you took her away from her mother’s home? Did not you 
promise to love her, and cherish her, and protect her? Have you done it, 
Tom? Who gied her two black eyes three weeks since? Who thrust her down 
the stairs and tore the flesh from wrist to elbow, and she covered the place 
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over with her apron, and told people lies to shield you? Ah, that’s bad, lads. 
Was it Tom that struck a woman? Was it Tom that threw his wife down 
thestairs? No, ¢¢ was the cursed drink that did it. Down with the drink; 
and up with the man! That’s my doctrine. I say, lads, do you want to 
smooth the wrinkles out of your wife's face, like you smooth out the wrinkles 
in a sheet with a smoothing iron? I have! Put your name on the pledge: 
that will do it. Isay, Dick! Dickiscoming! Dick is coming! Tom! 
Tom ! look here! Ah, that’s right, Tum ! Now, lads, follow a good example !” 
And fifty-eight men came tramp, tramp, tramp on the platform. They seized 
the pen as if it were a pen of iron, and they were graving their names into 
stone. 

That man did more work in ten minutes than I could do in ten hours, 
because his discourse was adapted to the character of his audience. Now, I 
have been working among such men; and IJ say again, there is no power on 
earth that brutalizes a man like the power of the drink. These men are 
warm-hearted men. Why, I remember riding once in Scotland to a place— 
I cannot pronounce it; I pronounced it once, and they laughed at me: I 
can spell it, A-u-c-h-t-c-r-m-u-c-h-t-y. A man caic to mcet inc at the Lady- 
bank Junction, and took me six miles in a fly—a onc-horse cab. As we sat 
together, I noticed the man was leaning forward very strangely : I saw him 
take a handkerchief, that. was the beginning of it, and tie it round hia face. 
Then he would sit a little and shake it out, and then tie it another way, 
still leaning his head furward. Said I, “ Have you the toothache?” “No.” 
“Have you taken cold?” “No,” “Then will you be good enough to tell 
me why you lean forward with the handkerchief, if you are not cold and 
have not the toothache?” “ Well,” he said, “the window of the fly is broken, 
and the wind is pretty cold this morning, and I am trying to keep it from 
you.” “Why,” I said, “you don’t mean to tell me you are sticking your 
head in that hole to keep the wind off me.” “Yes, Iam.” I said, “ Well, I 
thank you, my dear fellow. I never saw you before.” ‘ No, but I saw you; 
1 was a ballad singer, and used to go round with a half-starved wife and a 
baby in her arms, my wife oftentimes with a black eye. Somehow or another 
I got to hear you in Edinburgh in 1853, and you told me I‘ WAS A MAN;’ 
and I went out of the place, and said, ‘By the help of God, whatever it 
costs, I'll be a man; and now I have a happy home, and wife and children 
gathered round me. God bless you, sir! I would stick my head in any 
hole under heaven if I could do you any good. God bless you!” 

Now, call them brutes, will you? Ah, snatch them from the damning 
influences of drink, and they are MEN. I ask the women, and I ask you, who 
are the wives of reformed drunkards—men who have drunk for years—to 
testify if, when your husbands are sober, they are not kind and considerate ; 
and if, when drunk, they are not just what the drink is likely to make every 
man—insane, mad, and sometimes devilish. 

Dickens says in one of his novels. “ Mrs. Todgers was a very hard woman. 
Yet, in her heart, away up a great many pair of stairs. in a very remote corner, 
there was a door, and on that door was written ‘woman.’ So in the heart of 
the worst drunkard that ever stepped on this earth—away up a great many 
pair of stairs, in a very remote corner, easily passed by, covered with cobwebs, 
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there is a door. lt is our business to find that door. It i our business to 
seek for it, and, when we have found it, knock! Yes; and wait, and not go 
away and say, “It is no use!” Remember Him who knocks at the door of 
our hearts, till-His hair is wet with the dew; and remember this is one for 
whom He died, and that he is your brother. Knock on! And by and by, 
the quivering lip, and faltering tongue, and starting tear, will tell you you 
have been knocking at the heart of a@ man—a heart that can be touched by 
tenderness and love. In my experience of five-and-thirty years, [ have found 
that it is the drink that debases and degrades men. 

Now then, I want to say to these, if there are any here who are in 
bondage, ‘“‘We come to offer you freedom from the drink. We havea‘ Decla- 
tation of Independence’ for you to sign ; and if you sign it, you declare, not 
that you are free, but—that you will be free.” That is it! However, there 
is a fight. I never go to a man, and tell him that he can leave off drinking 
as casily #s he can turn over his hand. J¢ is not true. He has to fight. I 
love a fighter. Some men never fight. 

Now WE MUST FIGHT. There is one thing I want to say to you who 
belong to the Gospel Tempcrance Society ; and it is treading on dclicate 
ground, But it isa mattcr that sometimes troubles us in the United States. 
I have heard men say that the love of Jesus or the grace of God has taken 
away thcir appetite. Now, J have a letter from a gentleman, who says, “I 
had prayed earnestly, and God took from me all desire for drink.” Granted 
that He maydoso. But beware! The appetite is physical; and the appetite 
is produced by the immoderate use of alcohol. And the first drop of alcohol 
that touches that mysterious something, it will respond to. And there is 
not onc of you who bas becn a drunkard, who can touch it, who can safely 
take to moderate drinking. Ido not care if you call yourselves fifty times a 
Christian. The grace of God will keep you from the drink; but it will not 
keep you from THE EFFECTS, if you drink. And I say to you, if you think 
the appetite is gone, Beware how you tamper with the devil that lies there 
quict and dormant! for the demon will be ready to rouse into fury at the 
first drop of alcohol you put in your system. 

A man said just before I sailed. “There is John B. Gough, thirty-five 
years a teetotaller; and he is in bonds, and dare not say the appetite is 
dead : and I came out of gaol six months ago, and I am safe in Jesus.” In 
less than a month he was in an inebriate asylum. He had been mistaken, 
and thought the grace of God had taken away the appetite; and so he had 
taken to drink a little, supposing he could be a moderate drinker. The 
appetite is a physical disease, that the grace of God does not cure unless by 
a miracle, and then it is a miracle, and not what we call the grace of God. 

I knew a man, acolonel in our army, in the regular army; a graduate 
of West Point. He had been an awful drunkard ; but he became a Christian, 
and was united with the Church. On the morning of the Communion day, the 
first Sunday in May, a gentleman said, “ Colonel So-and-so communes with 
you to-day.” “ Yes, this is the first time in his life.” ‘“ Well, I am very 
glad to hear it—very glad indeed.” “It is a great change, a wonderful 
change ; and we all rejoice.” ‘“ What kind of wine do you use at your Com- 


munion?” “ Well, we buy it at the stores.” “What! you don’t mean to 
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tell me that you use the common wine of commerce at the Communion? °° 
“Well, we get it at the stores.” “Then I am afraid for the Cvlonel.” 
‘Oh, nonsense!” 

That man sat at the communion table, as honest a Christian as ever sat 
down to show forth the Lord's death till He come—honest, true, and sin- 
cere. The wine came to him; he swallowed a portion of it, and it was 
noticed that he kept the cup to his lips longer than is usual. He went out, 
got drunk, in ten days was dead ; and in less than two weeks from his first 
communion they buried him. The one draught, or the one drop, roused the 
demon into fury ; and that is a disease, and he could not help it—could not 
help it. The drinking he could help, but the results he could not help. You 
cannot help it, if you take the drink into your system. 

The grace of God did not take away the appctite. That was there; and 
I tell you, those church members ought to have been careful before they offered 
him intoxicating drink, especially when you can get the pure, unadulterated 
juice of the grape. That is wine, and not the wretched, trashy, so-called 
“wines” of commerce. 

In the city of Boston we determined that we would scttle this ques- 
tion about the purity of wines. I remember I subscribed for the exami- 
nation. They engaged the best chemist, the best scientist, I believe, from Har- 
vard College, in Faneuil Hall, to analyze the wines. We procured wines from 
fourteen different churches, and in ten specimens there was not one par- 
ticle of the juice of the grape to be discovered by the closest chemical 
analysis; and in the other four, so little that it was hardly worth men- 
tioning. The common made wine of commerce, the horrible adulterated 
stuff that men drink and call “ wine,” is not wine at all. A lady wrote to 
me, calling me rabid and crazy, because I spoke about the wines. She 
said, “The Saviour came cating and drinking. The Saviour, my God,” she 
said--J thought it was blasphemy—“drank intoxicating wine all the days 
of His life.” 

At some time or othcr a time comes to all of us, when we have 
certain opportunities. Opportunities are passing day by day—opportunities 
of helping others. of doing good, of serving God, of girding ourselves in all 
the strength of Christian manhood. Duty! Is it your duty to make a 
sacrifice for others? Dorr. Is it your duty to give up that which is de- 
basing and degrading you, and is bringing your family to poverty, wretched- 
ness, and ruin. Do it. DoitT. Ah, young men, if I could but prevail upon 
you in the morning of your life to Do IT. 

Young men, thirty-five years ago, nearly thirty-six, I began to speak on 
the subject of temperance. I was a young man then ; I had thirty-six years 
of life before me. Now those thirty-six years arc behind me! And there is 
not a word I have spoken, not a whisper I have uttered, there is not a line 
I have written, there is not a mark I have made, that I can change to save 
my soul, It is my record. And you are making your record. Some of you 
turned over a clean clear page this morning. Look at it now! Are there no 
blots on it—no marks on it ?—no stains on it? so that to-night as you look at 
your record you hurriedly close it up? Ah, my friend, you cannot close it. 
You can never remove one single stain from your record, It is there’ Sixty 
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years of life! It isanawful thing to live—no good done—a mere life of self: 
indulgence and sin, leaving the very dregs to be drunk at last, and those 
dregs bitter beyond description ! 

Young men, we want you in the strength of your manhood to declare war 
against this fearful evil! We want all of you! Young ladies, we want you ! 
What a mighty power a woman has! Oh, you ought to help us! Women, 
you ought to help us! It is an awful thing to see women go into a public- 
house and stand up drinking, as I have seen them in this city of London. It 
shocks us Americans, because we donot see itin America. Women do not go 
into gin-shops or into public-houses in America. It is awful to see it. And 
then, when we consider what women have to suffer, all through the drink ! 

I remember a little story—you must not think it out of placc—of a 
mouse that fell into a beer-vat, poor thing! and a cat, passing by, saw the 
poor mouse struggling. ‘The mouse said to the cat, ‘Help me out of my 
difficulty.’ ‘If I do, I shall cat you.’ ‘Very well : 1 wouldrathcr be eaten 
by a decent cat than drowned in such a horrible mess of stuff as this is.’ It 
was a sensible cat, and said, ‘I certainly shall cat you; and you must pro- 
mise me, on your word of honour, that I may eat you.’ ‘Very well, I will 
give you the promise. I promise.’ So the eat fished the mousc out, 
and trusting to the promise, began to clean its mouth of the abomination, 
thinking she had better do sv before she took a decent meal off the 
mousc. Meanwhile the mouse darted away, and got into a hole in the 
corner, where the cat could not get him. ‘Butdidn’t you promise me I might 
eat you?’ ‘Yes, I did; but don’t you know that when I made the promise 1 
mas in liquor ?’” And how many promises made in liquor have been 
broken ! 

I wish young women of this country would be as sensible as one of our 
own young ladics of whom I spoke at Exeter Hall,who was engaged to a young 
man to be marricd. He had promised that he would give up drinking. As 
they were about being marricd, she noticed his breath, which smelt of 
drink ; and when the minister said, “ Wilt thou have this man to be thy 
wedded husband?” she looked him in the face, and said, “No. You have 
told mea lie. You promised to give up drinking, and I smell by your breath 
you have not. And the future is so black to me if I become your wife, that 
I take the risk of saying, No.” 

We want all classes to help us. There is a time coming, and com- 
ing to us all, when duty is plain. Perhaps some of you will feel it your 
duty to-night to join in this work, and help us. Duty first! Duty! Your 
hand in the hand of duty. Let her lead you, whether through storm or sun- 
shine, light or darkness, life or death—DUuTryY. 

Gentlemen and ladies, friends and fellow-citizens,—It pays to do your duty 
—to take the hand of duty in storm or sunshine. It will pay for all time to 
do duty in the fear of God. Do IT TO-NIGHT, if you clearly see your way. 
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SHOULD have been right glad, on this occasion, to have been 
permitted to sit as a listener. Ever since I heard in the United 
States the name of our Chairman *—and it has become there 
very famous—I have longed to hear him speak on this great 

question from his standpoint. And I rejoice that we have such men now so 

fully identified with this great movemcnt, that their utterances come to the 
minas and consciences of the people with power. I say, I should have been 
pleased to have been permitted to listen, for in your terrible climate last 
week I caught another cold. Iam always catching colds, or colds are catching 
me; and I suppuse I shall work with a little difficulty again to-night. But 

T am glad to greet yeu, with all my heart ; and I thank you for your cordial 

grecting to me. 

The great object we have in vicw is to stir up the people to do something 
against this fearful curse of intemperance. We think we gain one great 
point when we can make them acquainted, in some degrec, with the awful 
evil we seek to remove. <A great many persons tell us that they see nothing 
of all the evils we describe. The fact is, they know no more about the evil 
of drunkenness than the old lady knew of the scenery through which she 
passed the first time she ever rode in a railroad car. Some one said to her, 
“Well, madam, what did you see?” “See! Nothing at all but a haystack, 
and that was going the other way!” Wewant toshow the people, if we can, 
the terrible cvil we seek to remove, 

Suppose I should take a cannon, place it upon your Thames Embankment, 
and then fire over to the other side. I lik: to hear the report and see the 
flash ; it is an excitement tome. After I have fired my gun some eight or ten 
times, some one comes rushing across the bridge, saying, “ Stop ! stop, sir ! 
stop!” “Why should Istop?’’ ‘Ihave been on the other side, and there 
are dead men in the streets there. There are women mourning over the 
bodies of their husbands; there are children with their fingers all dabbled 
in blood, seeking for a father among those who strew the streets. Stop your 
murderous business!” ‘ Why, I have fired this gun eight or ten times, and 
I have seen nothing of all this you describe.” “No, sir, because you did not 
go where the shot struck.” Now, we want to take the people where the shot 
strikes. 

I wish I could lift up before this audience tonight the curtain 


* Dr. B. W. Richardson, F.B.S., in the Chair. 
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that, in this great city, conceals from their view the secrets of this awful 
charnel-house. That terrible curse of drunkenness! The mind of man 
cannot grasp it in its wide extent. God never gave a man an imagination 
powerful enough to illustrate it, so that it could be at all understood. 

This great curse is caused by one thing, and only by that; and that 
is THE DRINK—intoxicating liquor as a beverage. Thercfore we fight 7t, 
because that is the cause which produces these fearful results. 

I have said before, and I say again, No man intends to become a 
drunkard. No man starts with the intention of ruining himself, bringing 
disgrace upon his family, staining his reputation, blasting his prospccts, 
destroying his manliness, and ruining himself body and soul. No man 
intends it. But the fearfully deceptive influence of the drink upon men, is 
made manifest by the way in which they go down the fatal sliding scale, 
foot by foot, to utter ruin. 

Oh, the fascination of the drink! How great is its fascination over men 
who are overpowered, and over-ruled, and over-mastered by the terrible 
curse of this appetite! We see men to-day destroying themselves by it, and 
they know it. Do not tell me that a man dues not know that he is going to 
destruction. He knows that every glass he takes is another nail driven and 
clenched in his coffin. He knows it! And still he proceeds. Sometimes in 
his despcration he wrestles with his enemy, only to feel his own weakness— 
wrestling sometimes for life, with the serpent twining about his body, twist- 
ing around his throat, glaring in his eyes with its green orbs, and licking his 
lips with its forkéd tongue. He struggles for life, and comes out of the 
conflict only to hold up his hands again, to be fettered by the same chains 
that galled him before. Oh, it is difficult ! 

Iremembcr when I was in the Orkncy fslands they told me of a very 
high hill up in the island of Hoy, and the inhabitants of that island carn a 
precarious livelihood by robbing the birds of their nests. To get at those 
nests the mcn are let down by a swing rope ; and when they get about half- 
way down—perhaps 500 fect—they make the end of the rope fast. Hach 
man has a signal cord. Then, as the men hang out clear of the cliff, they, 
with a swinging motion to and fro, work themselves towards the cliff. By 
and by they catch hold of some jagged rock, or some root, or shrub, and 
there they hang and hold, and begin to work at filling their bag with the eggs 
of the birds. 

One man, suspended thus between heaven and earth by a single rope, 
swung himself into a crevice, and was busy at his work, when he was 
attacked by an eagle. The eagle came at him with ful! force, with wings, and 
beak, and talons; he let go his hold and swung right out into the depth— 
the eagle above him battered him with its wings, tore at him with its 
beak and claws. Holding on with one hand, with the other the man drew 
his long, sharp knife, and made a desperate blow at the eagle ; but he missed 
the bird, and cut through the rope by which he was suspended—all but a few 
strands, and these began rapidly to untwine and the threads to crack. He 
made the signai, was hoisted up to the edge of the cliff, and—just saved. 
But they told us his hair had become white during that awful time. 
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There are young men hanging over the bottomless gulf by a single cord. 
It is all that binds them to love and life, to home, and happiness, and heaven. 
It is all that holds them ; and there they are. Instead of making the signal 
to be hoisted up to the edge, they are using their knife and cutting away 
every strand of the rope, cutting, and cutting it away. And thousands of 
them are dropping into the awful gulf, utterly ruined for time and eternity 
by their own act and by their own purpose, fascinated by the power of 
drink, 

We speak sometimes—we speak gencrally—to the people of the physical 
results produced by the drink. Of these results, our Chairman can testify 
better than Ican. But there is one point that I wish to put before this 
audience, because there areso many young men here; and that is—the moral 
effect produced upon young men by a& course of dissipation. A course of 
reckless dissipation causes men, by degrees, systematically to ignore all 
individual responsibility. Now there is not a man among us—not one— 
who has not felt more or less the consciousness of a personal responsibility 
to God and his fellow-men pressing upon him. The world’s great men have 
acknowledged the realization of this responsibility to be of the highest im- 
portance. When Daniel Webster was Secretary of State, he was dining with 
some ecntlemen at the Astor House, and they tried to get him into conversation 
with but very little result. He sat there very mute and very dull. At last 
one gentleman said, “Mr. Webster, among all the thoughts, the grand 
thoughts, that have filled your mind, what was the most important one 
that ever occupied it?” Mr. Webster, with those great eyes of his, glanced 
round the table. Passing his hand across his forehead, he said, “The most 
important thought that ever occupied my mind was that of my individual 
responsibility as aman to God.” And in too many cases a persistent course of 
selfish dissipation stifles and checks this sense of obligation, and men grow 
into the habit of living simply fur themselves and the present life | 

“ Ah,” said a young man to a friend, “if I were only lucky enough to 
own this estate I should be a happy fellow.” His friend said, “And then, 
what?’ “Then, what? Why, I would pull down the old house and build a 
mansion, and J would have a lot of brave jolly fellows round me, and I would 
have the best horses and dogs in the country.” “ And then, what,” “Why, I 
would keep open house and have a jolly time, and I would hunt, and I would 
travel, and I would see life gloriously, my boy.” “And then, what?” “Oh, well, 
by-and-bye, I suppose, in the course of time, I should grow old, and not care 
so much for these things; and then I should retire into quiet luxury to the 
end of my life.” “ Andthen, what?” “ Well, at the end of my life I should 
leave all these pleasant things, I suppose, as other people have to—and die.” 
“ And then, what?” “ Oh, bother your ‘ Then whats?’!” and he went away. 

Some years afterwards the friend was accosted with, “God bless you! I 
owe all my happiness to you.” “How so?” “By three words, spoken to 
me years ago, ‘AND THEN, WHAT? ’” 

I sometimes feel as if I wished I could lay hold of the young men 
who are drifting, by their vicious habits, into the sea of a useless life. How 
many are leading useless lives! How many of the young men before me 
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are leading useless lives! An aimless existence !—what a mockery of life 
is that !|—living for nothing! Young men, your childhood has gone: what 
have you done with it? Your youth has gone: what have you done with 
it? what have you made of it? Your young manhood is going: what are 
you doing with it? Are you a better man to-day than you were a year ago ? 
You ought to be! ARE You? Stand still, and take stock, The mariner who 
wishes to save his ship, looks to his compass and takes bis observation. 

AN AIMLESS EXISTENCE! Who can tell or describe the fearful void ; 
the yearning for an object ; the self-reproach for wasted powers ; the weari- 
ness: the loathing of pleasure and frivolity ; with a terrible sense of a dcaden- 
ing life, and a spiritual paralysis ; with no response to human intcrests—no 
sympathy with noble deeds; when the world becomes a blank, and nothing 
of life is left but a benumbing sense of personal helplessness and desolation ? 
Oh, better, nobler, to stand face to face with wrong and sin, battling for 
victory—better to step out like an iconoclast to beat down the Dagons of 
vice that your fathers have worshipped ; better to strike out, and wrestle, and 
fight a crowd for thcir own good ; better scize a truth, and, as a soldier 
seizcs his standard, defend it, fight for it against. scorn, and opposition, and 
contempt ; and, if necessary, dic for tt—rather than become a mere human 
machine moving in a dull round of selfishness and folly! Wet my pulses 
swell like a torrent! let them pour themselves out till they cease to throb! 
Iet my heart, my brain, my nerves, work their work, though my life be 
short, and swift as a shuttle through the loom—and though it be but a day 
only, it shall be as one of the days cf God, and they are as a thousand years ! 

A TRUE MAN! Where shall we find one? Where shall we find a man as 
God would have him? Stand up, thou grand image of a true man, let us 
look upon thee! Raise thy face, sublime in iis gentleness, witlt those pure lips 
through which the foul impicties of boasting youth have never passed—with 
lips that have never breathed impurity—with eyes that have never scorned to 
shed a tear of sympathy for others’ sorrows! Lift up that band which has 
never used its strength against a weaker fellow-creature! Stand up, noble 
and meek-hearted ; and show us the semblance of a true man. In the midst 
of a debased and degraded world, stand forth adorned with integrity, 
sobricty, chastity, and all virtues! We look upon such an image with admi- 
ration ; and then we turn aside to look at men as they make themselves. 

It is pitiful to see the slaves of this appetite pressing themselves into 
the ranks, and enlisting under the black banner of intemperance, and along 
with that, of licentiousness and all forms of evil! Oh, is it not pitiful to see 
mer 80 fascinated ?—as by the fabled vampire that fans to sleep with its 
broad wings, while it draws away vitality at every breath. Oh, the power 
of evil habit to destroy the symmetry of the true man ! 

Is it not pitiful to see the victims of vice? Stand up, if thou canst, 
thou victim of evil passion, and stagger up, if thou canst, thou slave 
to intemperance! Look at him! See how HABIT, with its iron net, has 
enveloped him in its folds! He curses his agony, while he hugs the 
chains that bind him. He frets his very heart-strings against the rivets 
of his fetters, for ever protesting against the fierce, over-mastering curb- 
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chain that galls him, yet for ever submitting to receive the horrible bit in 
his mouth. Behind him mutters the thunderstorm which the cauldron of his 
sensual appetite has brewed. Before him is the smooth steep, at whose base 
are ruin and despair. By his own will he rushes on ; every particle of the 
propelling power emanates from himself. Yet he shrieks in his agony when 
he remembers his former hopes and ambitions. Then in the noisy revel, the 
debauch, and fierce excitement of drink, he strives to forget his being. 
Memory is his foe; so he flies for false solace to the wine-cup. He stuns his 
enemy at evening, but she rends him like a giant in the morning. Once he 
could pray; once he loved purity; once he drank from the fountain of 
peace. He thinks of all this, and it makes him mad. The mother's 
hymn that once lulled him to sleep now rings in his car, and wakes him to 
agony. Hisface once bore God’s image. Now, the foul brand of intempe- 
tance is on his brow; sensuality sits upon his swollen, cracked, parched 
lip; the dull waters of discase stand stagnant in his eyes; and the image 
of God is marred. 

Hear him shriek in his agony. He once wore the garment of purity— 
now he is apparelled in the filthy livery of his tyrant master. He bartered 
his freedom for a lust, and now endures unutterable thraldom. He sold his 
birthright for pleasure, and now is curscd with a heritage of woe. He dis- 
solved his pearl of price in the cup, and drank that. On he rushes—mad, 
wild, shricking, laughing—the scorn and contempt of his fellow-men fol- 
lowing him, antil on the very verge he looks back upon the past, the awful 
deluge of sin rolling after him ; he clasps his poor swollen hands, and, with 
one bitter cry of utter despair, leaps into utter ruin. 

Young man, if you would be noble, hold the reins. Tf you would bea 
man, assume the regal power over your habits and over your propensities ; 
breast the tide of temptation ; and then you will be able to realize and feel 
the force of Selomon’s declaration : “ He that ruleth his spirit is better than 
he that taketh a city ” (Prov. xvi. 32), 


Now, do the people believe that all the ruin we describe comes upon a 
victim of this vice? No! no! If they did, men would be more careful not 
to touch the drink. 


But, you say, all who drink do not become drunkards. I know that. If 
you should see adog running through the streets, and a man should say to 
you, * That dog is mad!” another one would say, “Then we must kill the 
dog.” “Oh, don't kill him; he is a good creature of God, if he is a little 
crazy.” “But he will bite somebody.” “ Probably he will ; but he will not 
bite everybody. Let him run.” If there is no certainty that he will bite 
even one man, yet you destroy him because of the risk. Why? Forfear of 
hydrophobia. 

No man has a greater horror than I have of hydrophobia, although I am 
a cold water man. When I was-a boy, quite a little fellow, I remember 
reading an account of adeath from hydrophobia. In those days, I believe, it 
was considered lawful when the victim was so far gone that life could not be 
preserved, to smother him between two feather beds, or any other thing that 
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would smother him. When I read this account it so filled me with horror 
that to a dog I am the most polite man you ever saw. If I am spending a 
few days with a friend, and I want to go out on the lawn or about the 
place, I say, “Have you a dog on the premises?” If they say, “ Yes.” 
“ Will he bite?” I believe that if I should be bitten by a dog, J should 
never know another easy day as long as I lived. I should be for ever 
watching the scar, and rubbing, and irritating it; and when it became 
irritated, then I sbonld be afraid of hydrophobia. Why, if I sce a dog 
sitting on the kerb-stone or the side-walk, I give him a very large margin, 
and I am very, very polite to him. Many a time, asa dog has come near 
mc, and I have heard a #-n-a-r-l, I have said, ‘“ Dear old fellow!” when I 
would have liked to have shot the creature. 

Hydrophobia is something awful to me. I KNOW WHAT THE OTHER 
THING 18. The memory of itis burnt into me. And it is not oratory’ itis 
not rhetoric ; it may not be logic; but as I stand here to-day, and shall mect 
my Judge at the last, so help me in my extremity if I would not rather that 
the maddest dog should tear the flesh from my limbs to-night, than that I 
should become that awful thing—A CONFIRMED DRUNKARD. 

There is no comparison between the two. Zhis one is wrecked, body, soul, 
intellect, mind, and spirit—wrapped in the deadly folds of his adversary, 
with everything bright and beautiful scorched out of him. 

But the people do not believe it. “All who drink do not become drunkards.” 
I know that. I once heard a man—the Rev. E. H. Chapin, of New 
York, in the Tremont Temple, Boston—say what seemed to me very horrible 
till I studied it. Lifting up his hand, he said, “ Would to God that the first 
drop of intoxicating liquor a man should take in his system, would produce 
in him, a¢ once, the result. of years of drunkenness!” I thought it was awful, 
till I studied out the point, and that was—THEN NOBODY WOULD DBINK |! 
If the awful penalty came with the first glass, no man would drink. No 
father would dare to give strong drink to his child ; no mother would offer 
it toher babe. The drinking customs of the civilized world would be stopped 
in twenty-four hours. 

Now, it is because there are some people who can drink, and who do 
drink, that we appcal to miscellaneous audiences. People have said to me, 
“Why don't you get audiences of drunkards?” Will yougct me such an 
audience in Eeeter Hall? If you will, I will give them a specch, if I live. 
I tell you, an audience of drunkards would be the most appalling, hopeless 
sight on God’s footstool. 

What did we try to do in Boston? Mr. Moody said to me, “John, will 
you come down and help me one day?” “ Yes, to be sure I will.” One 
evening I was to deliver the address in a Tabernacle, as it was called, that 
would hold eight thousand people. ‘ Now we will get the drunkards.” It 
was free ; so every intemperate man that applied had a ticket. And tickets 
were given that we supposed would secure an audience of nearly five thousand 
intemperate people. Instead of that, we did not get five hundred, hardly 
fifty. And why? These poor fcllows came and had the tickets, went to the 
public-houses and sold them for a glass of liquor, and the liquor-sellers sold 
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them for a quarter of a dollar a-piece. I tell you, it would be very hard to 
get them together ; and when you had got them togeiher, it seems to me 
they would form one of the most appalling sights on earth ; but I would be 
glad, very glad, to speak to them, because every one of them are men with 
hearts, in many cases as Warm as yours, feclings as tender, and sensibilities 
as keen. But I believe that PERSONAL APPEAL will do more to reform the 
drunkard than our public lectures and large mectings. Private appeal 
is powerful. Lay your hands on these men. The Saviour did that on the 
poor victims He saw, and even on the poor leper. (Matt. viii.) He laid 
His hands on them. That is what we ought todo, When we get them in 
the mass, we appeal to them collectively, but we want to raise workers who 
will take them individually and socially by the hand. 

Therefore we appeal to such an audience as this. And now what do 
we want you todo? We want you to help us—to help us in prevention, and 
to help us in cure. I know it is vain to appeal to some people—utterly vain. 
We have men in our country (I do not know that you have them with you) 
who pride themselves on being very firm, which is another name for acquired 
obstinacy. They say, “Oh, yes! I will go to the meeting, but he can’t move 
me. I defy any man to make me laugh orcry. [ will hear what he says; 
but I can never be persuaded to give up my little drop of beer.” We have 
such men—perhaps you have not. Such men do not hold opinions— 
opinions hold them; and when they have got hold of an idea, they will 
cling to it, though it sink them; and the more fooiish thcir fancies are, the 
tighter they cling to them. Now, we have such men. “I won't!” “ And 
why?” “Because I won't!” They are not able to render a reason. 

A minister of tho gospel told me that once he had a man in his church 
who was so proverbially obstinate that he could not do anything with him, 
He tried on all occasions to move him. No use! He was a member of the 
church ; and they thought if they made him a deacon, that would do him 
good. So they made him a deacon; and then he was worse, worse than ever. 
Now, I have found out in my experience that when a man is absolutely 
obstinate, the best thing is to let him alone, and by-and-by he comes to his 
own level—and that is a lot of clothes with a hat on the top of them. The 
more you plead with such men, the more you cultivate or strengthen that spirit 
of obstinacy. Well, this man became a deacon, and then he troubled the 
church ten times more than before. At last, the minister (he told me this 
himself) at a church meeting was perfectly worn out with this man’s obsti- 
nacy, and so he said—“ Brethren, we will resolve this church-meeting into a 
prayer-meeting. We have done all we possibly can for Deacon Wilhams ; 
and now, as a last resort, we will make him the subject of prayer. Brother 
So-and-so, we will unite with you in prayerfor the deacon.” So he prayed, and 
at the conclusion he said, “ Now that we have done everything we can upon 
earth for this brother, we pray Thee to prepare him and take him to 
heaven!” And the deacon got up, and said very deliberately, “ Brethren, 
I won't go!” And there are men who will not go to heaven if you want 
them to; and the best way to get them there is to let them alone. 

I very well remember a man of this kind, whom I met with when I first 
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began to speak on the subject of temperance. I had not had quite as much 
experience then as havenow. Some one said to me, *‘ Now, there’s a man; if 
you can get him to sign the pledge, it will be a great victory.” ‘“ ‘ Great vic- 
tory!’ why?” “ Because he’s such an obstinate fellow that it will be a great 
victory to overcome his obstinacy.” I met him, and I said, “ Mr. Rice, why 
don't you sign the temperance pledge?” ‘Because I won't.” “But why 
won't vou?” “ Because I won't.” “ Well,” I said, “ Mr. Rice [1 thought a 
little funny story might touch him], you remind me very much of a Dutch- 
man who hnd a hen, and he said to a friend, ‘I want that hen to sit, and she 
won't sit. She hops off the eggs and runs away. Then I make a little box, 
so many inches long this way and so many inches wide t’other way, and I 
puts the eggs in the box, and then I catches the old hen, and snubs her this 
way and that way, and gives her a cuff this way and that way, and says, 
‘‘ Now, sit!” But as soon as I turns my back away goes the hen ; and then 
T look for her, and catch her one, two, three—cleven times, and knock her 
this way and that, and say, “ Now, sit!” But I found I could do nothing 
with her. So I gets a little lid to the box, and says, “ Now, I think I’ve got 
you ;” and I puts the eggs in the box and jams her down, and “I’ve got her 
now,” I say; “hurrah!” A little while after, I goes to see how she’s 
getting on, and I lifts up the corner of the box and I just looksin. Oh, 
my goodness! there was the old hen a-sitting standing up!’” Well, I 
didn’t get a smile from him, but he said this much—‘“I think I’ve got a 
good deal of the old hen in me!” 

Now, there are some men we cannot move. If we move any men to help 
us, who are not themselves injured and ruined by the drink, we must appeal 
to them in the large-hcarted spirit of self-denying benevolence—we must ask 
them to abstain for the sake of others. And as I have said before (and I am 
not going to repeat the words, but the sentiment) ALL HEROISM LIES IN SELF- 
SACRIFICE ; and if you would be a hero, it must be by doing and suffering for 
others, For aman to be a hero it is not requisite that hc should have a great 
name; it is not requisite that he should occupy a high position; it is not 
requisite that he should be scientific, or literary, or intellectual, or logical, or 
oratorical, or cloquent—not at all. How many heroes are there in humble 
life who are doing their work in the spirit of self-sacrifice! Let me relate to 
you the case of one in our own country. 

The last year of the war threc gentlemen were riding through some of 
the towns of New England—one of them an Englishman. He said, “ The 
painful feature to me in New England country life, is the immense amount 
of human vegetation one sees.” ‘ What do you mean?” “Well, in these 
isolated country towns, where no railroad approaches, what do the people 
do? What do they see? Where have they been? What do they know? 
You, who are working in the busy haunts of men, and know what life is, 
cannot call that “life” which you see here. Why, it is existing in a circle ; 
it is a sort of vegetation. Now, there you see a specimen of just what I 
mean.” 

We were passing one of the outlying farm places, and on one side was a 
dittle house, a one-and-a-half-storey house as we call them; and at the window 
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% as a woman knitting. She had a black band round her white widow's cap, 
and was of middle age. “There,” he continued, “that’s just what I mean. 
Look at that woman. She eats, and drinks, and sleeps, and knits, and 
knits, and sleeps, and drinks, and eats, day by day ; but you can’t call that 
eating, and drinking, and sleeping, and knitting, life. Whatdoes she know? 
Where has she been? What has she seen? What has she done? There 
sits a human vegetable.” Stop, sir; stand still awhile, and look well at that 
woman. Her name is not known beyond the circle of her acquaintance, 
within the radius of a mile or two; but look at her! Sixteen years ago 
she was left a widow with six children—the youngest a boy of four years old 
—in poverty. She owned that little old house, and about an acre and-a-half 
of land ; she was poor, for New England. Where is her eldest son? Doing his 
work as a missionary in the foreign field. Whereis her secondson? Doing 
his work as a home missionary in Western Iowa and Kansas. Where is her 
third son? His work is done, and he lies under the sod at Gettysburg. She 
gave him up without a murmur; and she wears the black band for him. 
Where is her youngest—her Benjamin? With his regiment, doing his duty 
in defence of the Union. But there were six of them? Aye! but a re- 
quisition came from Roanoke and Newburn—“ Send us teachers for our con- 
traband negroes; teachers who are willing to endure without payment, and 
to sacrifice without remuneration "—and her two daughters have left her to go 
southward ; and she is alone, eating, and drinking, and sleeping, and knitting. 
Well, let her eat, and drink, and sleep, and knit, struggling with poverty. 
She has, nevertheless, brought up her family of children; she has given 
them to her country and her God; and now she sits quietly biding her time. 
If that is “a human vegetable,” God send to Great Britain and America a 
crop of such vegetables ! 

And so we find heroes everywhere, and the heroes are not always the 
most prominent figures. It is the quiet endurance, the quiet suffering, 
and the quict struggling for the benefit of others, and for the country in 
which we live, that constitutes heroism. 

Then we ask you who take your little drop of wine or beer to give it up, 
not because we are telling you that it is doing you essential injury (we do 
not believe it does you any good; though others can speak on that matter 
better than I can); but we ask you if you are not willing to give up a luxury? 
Aye! and suppose it did you a little good—so much the grander the sacri- 
fice to give up a little personal good for the sake of others. People say to 
us, “Oh, it is an Utopian scheme, and will never succeed.” A man said to 
me, “ What a common-place topic this temperance is!” Common-place ! 
Read the history of this temperance work, and it is one of the grandest epic 
poems that was ever written by mortal man: a history of struggling, of 
suffering, of fighting, of victory most glorious. We are in the habit of speak- 
ing of common-places with contempt, and yet are there not often precious 
truths as delicious as— 


* Flowers on the world's wayside,* 


4s some one has said, to be found in common-places? Sir Walter Scott one 
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day overheard his daughter say of something that it was common-place and 
vulgar, and he asked her if she knew the meaning of what she was saying 
‘There is nothing,” he said, “common, except wickedness, that deserves 
contempt; and when you are as old as Iam, you will thank God that nothing 
worth having or caring for is uncommon.” 

Now temperance may be for you a common-place subject. Utopian ! 
If we are right, it cannot be an Utopian scheme, because the right is to 
triumph by-and-by. That is sure. Why, sometimes we see the wrong on 
the throne and the right on the scaffold. But time rolls on, and all is 
reversed. Thank God forthat! And the reversion will go on to all eternity. 
Nero, Emperor of Rome, sits upon his throne clothed in purpie; a nation 
bows to him; at his nod men tremble. Great Cresar, who can touch him ? 
In the Mamertine dungeon sits a man chained to a soldier: he is writing a 
letter to Timothy to send him his cloak, for he was shivering in the cold cell 
of that Roman prison. What a contrast between the two—this poor prisoner 
and that mighty Emperor—the right and the wrong! The wrong on the 
throne, and the right in the prison. But read on! read on! That hateful 
wretch, a slave to every evil passion, fied from his infuriated soldicry ; and 
like a coward, with the help of an attendant, he committed suicide; and his 
name is now a by-word. No Christian will give it to his children, and men 
will only occasionally give it toa dog. The other finished his letter :—“I 
have fought the good fight: I have finished my course: I have kept the 
faith,” (2 Tim. iv. 7), and wrote words that have thrilled the hearts of 
millions, and will for ages yet to come. Those who are with the right are with 
God; and those who are with the wrong arc against Him. Tell me thatsucha 
battle as that is Utopian! I grant you we may never see the full results ; but 
we are secing the growth of a public sentiment, which, under God, is to sweep 
away the pillars of this tremendous superstructure. 

My address to-night is somewhat disjointed and discursive. Some people 
say my speeches are always so. Very well, let it go at that then; what I 
want is—to drive ccrtain points into the hearts and consciences of those 
who hear me, and make them think for themselves. I do not care the snap 
of a finger for the unity, or the symmetry of an address, if it docs tts work. 

I have spoken to those who have used drink moderatcly, and have urged 
them to give it up for the sake of others. Let me, for a moment, return to 
young men. Young men! I have said before, and I say now, it is a grand 
thing to be a young man. It is a grand thing to stand on the threshhold of 
a young manhood, with life before you. We are all of us standing on the 
narrow ridge of the present, and it is so narrow you cannot touch it before 
itis gone. We are seizing the future, and throwing it into the past, and 
making our history. Now, I would say to young men: if you have fallen 
into sin, if you have committed blunders, it is comparatively easy for you to 
rectify those blunders. When aman has gone on blundering for sixty years, 
and undertakes then to repair his blunders, it is like pulling an arm out of 
the socket, or tearing an eye out by the roots. It is awfully tough work. 
And many men never repair their blunders, You may,if you will. You can 
do it, if you like. The only way todo it is to yield to the first good impulse ; 
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and there is the difficulty. A man sits in a meeting like this, and he has a 
good impulse come into his mind. Who sends it? Where does it come 
from? Good influences can only come from a good source. He rejects it 
and it goes away. But it comes again. It is weaker. It comes as a 
rejected friend begging admission. YIELD TO THE FIRST GOOD IMPULSE. 

Let me relate to you a fact. There was a man very reckless, very 
wicked, who kept a becr-house, but had about him, as we say, many good 
qualities. He had a great deal of natural tenderness of heart, and 
some conscience—and I have found some of the worst men I ever met 
become some of the most tender-hcarted, when they gave their heart to 
Jesus, and He melted it for them. This man kept a beer-house. One 
day a man was drinking at the bar, and the wife stood looking longingly in 
Yith three children by her. He said to himself, “ This is a pretty poor 
business, to sell this man beer when his family absolutely needs bread.” 
The first impulse he ever had to get out of it was this; and he said to his 
wife, “I'll get out of it. I'll work my fingers to the stumps before I'll keep 
a box like this any more.” One remarkable trait was this. Some of his 
friends, knowing he was going to give up the place, wanted him to sell it— 
sel] it out—“sell the plant,” as they call it in some places. 

Professing Christians! hear what a heathen man and a publican said. 
You who sit at the table of the Lord to show forth His death till He come— 
listen. A publican, a profane man, a man who had no special grace of God, 
said, “ What! I’m going out of this business because it’s bad : and will I sell 
a bad business to another man? Why, the moncy I should take would be 
blood-money. No, lads. If any man goes into a box like this, he goes in of 
his own accord; as for me, I'll never take his money.” You see, he was 
growing stronger and stronger. He had no objection to the drink, so he laid 
in a stock for his own use, and sought employment for himself and family. 
One day he saw a notice of a temperance meeting, and thought he would go. 
He had heard of such a thing before, but had never been to one. There 
another good impulse reached him. He made up his mind. He went home. 
Soon his wife heard a smashing away at the barrels. She came and said, 
* Oh, what are you doing? Don’t you know that ‘ wilful waste makes woful 
want’? Are youcrazy?” “No, lass; I've come to my senscs, that’s just 
what I have, and I'll have no more of this stuff in the house.” “ But what 
wi!l I do in nursing the children, without a drop of liquor? I must have a 
little then.” ‘ Lass, bring the young ‘uns up on porridge.” And out went 
the drink, 

He had never been into a place of worship in all his life, to his know- 
ledge ; but one day, he thought he would go to Church. 

Now, if I were a minister of religion, I would rathcr preach to an 
andicnce that had never heard the Gospel, than to an audience that had 
heard it for forty years, and never been moved by it. I would rather preach 
to those to whom the story is new. The first sermon he heard was from the 
text, “ Godliness is profitable unto all things; having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to come.” (1 Tim. iv. 8.) He said toa 
friend when he went out, “ If what that chap says is all true, why, that must 
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be the thing for me. Only think of it. All right now, and all right then. 
Good for this life, and good for ’tother. Safe here, and safe there. By the 
help of God, if that thing’s to be had. I'll have it.” Then he became a 
Christian, and he paid his debts as every Christian ought todo; and it took 
him five years todo it. One of his old friends, who did not know of his 
change of life, said to him some time after, “I say, lad, will ye tell us who'll 
win the next foot-race down by Hyde Park?” “I don’t know anything 
about it.” (He had been a great runner himself formerly.) “ But, surely thee 
can tell us.” “No, I know nothing about it.” ‘“ Ah! ye’re the old lad, I 
know, and ye can tell me something.” “I tell you I know nothing about 
it, I have but one more race to run; and when that’s finished, I’m done.” 
“What! are ye going to run another race? ‘When's it to come off? 
Another race ! Hast thee made another match?” ‘ Yes, I made a match with 
the devil for Eternal Life and my own soul; and it will take me all my life 
to beat him on that.” It is now eight-and-twenty years since that man left 
the beer-house. He has six children, all going with him on the right road, one 
of them being a faithful minister of the Gospel, and he a man prominent in 
the Church : his daughter has married one of the noblest philanthropists of 
the land. Giving up what he believed to be wrong, yielding to the first 
good impulse, was the first step with him, in a course which you must 
acknowledge was grand and glorious. 

Then we say to young men, if you have blundered, if the appctite is 
getting hold of you, if you see that you are growing less in your own estima- 
tion every year, rise up like men and do battle. BATTLE FOR YOUR LIFE! 
Life is a warfare. To some it is very tough. I know that a good many men 
are apt to talk of thcir weaknesses, and their constitutional tendencies. 
Remember this ! wrong is wrong, and sin is sin, in spite of constitutional 
tendencies. If a man has constitutional tendencies to evil, he must fight 
them ; and he must be ‘trained to understand that it is his fight. You see 
a man fighting some physical infirmity all his life—a shrunken hip or a club 
foot. Now, where a man overcomes all that ; and in spite of the annoyance 
and drawback, becomes a humble working Christian man, he is more noble 
than a man who has nothing to fight. So we say to you, Fight on! It 
is a-sure thing in the end. If you fall, do not get discouraged. Up again! 
And by-and-by you shall shout, “Victory! Victory!” and the angels shall 
take up the jubilant hosannah, and reply, “ Victory! victory!” and you 
shall hang your battered armour on the battlements of heaven, and lay your 
trophies at the feet of Him through whom, and by whom, you stand redeemed 
from the power of every evil passion, and every evil appetite. 
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AM here to speak to you again on the same old theme. The 
Association represented to-night is the “United Kingdom Band 
of Hope Union,” and I consider their work is one of the most 
important works—if not the most important work—to be achieved. 

“PREVENTION IS BETTER THAN CURE.” It is a great work to save a 

drunkard. It is worth a life-cffort to lift a man from dcgradation. It is 

worth a mighty self-sacrifice to lift a man up, and enable him to stand as 

a man, shaken free from his debasement and his fcttcrs. But to prevent 

his fall is far better. 

A boy, when asked, “ Would you tell a lie for fifty dollars?” replied, 
““No! because when the dollars are gone the lie will stick.’ Though 
we may reform a man from drunkenness, no one can ever fully 
recover from the cffects of years of dissipation and intemperance. You put 
your hand in the hand of a giant, and he crushes it. You shriek in your 
agony ; and by and by, with a desperate effort, you draw forth your hand. It 
is crushed, and torn, and mangled, and blecding. That hand may be at last 
healed ; but it will be a mutilated hand as long as you live. And soa man 
may be cured of this evil of drunkenness ; but the marks are upon him, and 
will be to the day of his death. Therefore it is a greater work to: prevent 
than it is to cure; and prevention is the work in which this Association is 
engaged. 

Now, one would suppose that there would be opposition to this work. 
But there are some persons who oppose everything that does not suit their 
own narrow views, or that they themsclves have not suggested : and so there 
is opposition. I have met with it in the United States, and I meet with it 
here, The great objection seems to be that these children are led and enticed 
to sign the pledge, without appealing to their understanding. Now, we 
underrate the capacity of children to understand—altogether underrate it. 

A Temperance speaker said to me once—“ The most severe rebuke I ever 
received in my life, was from hearing two boys discuss my specch. One of 
them said, ‘I don’t like him a bit. He talked so much baby-talk to us boys.’” 
Now, boys do not want “ baby-talk” talked tothem. There isa kind of litera- 
ture with us (I do not know that you have it here), growing out of an attempt 
to make the Scripture narratives familiar to infant minds, or comprehended 
by infant minds. You take the life of Jesus, the life of Moses, or the life of 
Joseph, and read it to your boy of five years old, out of the Bible; and if 
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he does not understand these narratives, he will understand nothing. And 
yet we have namby-pamby editions of the life of Moses after this fashion: 
‘‘ Moses was a very nice little darling love of achild, with blue eyes, and flaxen 
hair hanging round his shoulders, and little dimples on his knuckles, and 
the points of his fingers pink and beautiful: and his mother loved her dear 
darling little child, and she found men wanted to kill him: so she made a 
basket of bulrushes, and called it an ark, and lined it with something to 
keep the water out, and cotton wool to make it soft and warm, and pushed 
it forth into the stream; and when the little child saw its mother it stretched 
out its dimpled hands, and its pink finger-nails; and the mother began to 
cry ’—and all such nonsense as that. 

Sir Walter Scott once said, “ It is all folly to talk of writing down to the 
capacity of children. Give them something to grasp after, and they will 
grasp that which will astonish you.” We often hear shrewd remarks from 
children, and we call them “haphazard.” But they are not. They are the 
result of a process of reasoning, and I want to give you one or two 
illustrations. 

I knew two boys very well—at least, I knew their father very well—one 
of them was about ten years old. His name was Willic, and the other’s was 
Jamie. Jamie was scated on the door-step, whittling a stick, as Yankee boys 
do. The other boy, Willie, had caught a fly, and, holding it in his fingers, 
he said, “ What a queer thing a fly is—isn't it? Just look at its legs. Look 
at its wings. When I blow him, he'll buzz! Ain't it queer? I wonder how 
God made him.” That has been a wonder to many. Professor Huxley can- 
not answer that question. No scientist can. “Jamie, how d’ye suppose 
God made a fly?” The little fellow, whittling away at his stick, said, 
“Why, Willie, God don’t make flies as carpenters makes things—putting on 
"em togcther and a-fitting of ‘em. God says, ‘Let there be flics !’ and then 
there is flies.” Call that “haphazard”? No! That boy had heard or read 
the sublime passage, ** God said, Let there be light, and there was light ;” 
and thence he reasoned out the creative power of the Almighty. 

I say again, we wndcrrate the capacity of children to understand. And 
then we underrate the capacity of children to imitate ; or we forget that they 
have imitative natures. A boy with us (I will not suppose any such thing as 
that would occur here), when asked his age, said, “‘ At home I’m twelve ; but 
mother says I’m only ten in the cars.” I hope that does not apply to any 
one here ; but it is really an awful thing with us. Conductors of railroad 
trains tell me that good-looking children, well-dressed children, educated 
children, are sometimes taught to lie for the sake of saving a half-fare on the 
railroad. Now I ask, What is to be the honesty of the next generation 
if this sort of thing is continued? These children remember—and we undcr- 
rate their capacity to remember, as well as to understand : and they imitate. 
You do not want to destroy the respect of a child for his father or his 
mother, do you? I glory in the boy who said, “I tell you what itis: If my 
mother says a thing is so, i ¢s 80, even if it is not so.” What a profound 
conviction that boy must have had of his mother's veracity |! 


One other illustration. A lady I knew, .a godly woman, had a profane 
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husband. She had a boy, who was the light of her eves, the pride of her 
heart. One day she heard him swear. She said to him, with her heart 
breaking, “ My boy, you said a very naughty word; and you must ask God 
to forgive you.” Well, he was obedient to his mother; but he was a little 
sulky at the idea of confession. She followed him to his room, and he knelt 
down and said in a very sulky tone, “O God, I'm sorry I said that 
naughty word; and I hope you'll forgive me: and I guess you will. But I 
want you to hurry me up, and grow me up a man quick, so as I can swear as 
my father does; and then you wouldn't care about my swearing.” Let a 
father hear that from the lips of his child; and will he ever dare to utter a 
profane word in his child’s hearing again? These children understand well 
enough. What effect will a father’s precepts have upon a boy, when he can 
say, “ I wonder what makes father laugh and tell us how he ran away from 
school and put wax on the schoolmaster's scat, and plagued the other boys, 
and then turn round, and shut me up, and whip me when I just tried to be 
what he was.” Ah, we underrate the capacity of the young to understand 
and remember. 

Rev. Charles Garratt, I believe, tells us that a little fellow of thirteen 
years of age sat at the table with his father. The waiter came round and 
asked him what he would take. There was wine on the table. “ What will 
you take?” “T’ll take what father takes.” The father had the decanter 
in his hand, just about to pour out the wine, and he dropped it as if it were 
fire, Laying his hand lovingly on the head of the boy, he said, “ Waiter, 
I'll take water.” Now, this is what we want, that fathers and mothers, and 
brothers and sisters, and all who have influence with children, shall help us 
in inspiring these children with a hatred of that which never bencfited a 
human being, and has brought many to destruction and perdition. 

I know people tell us somctimes, “It is no use workirg amongst 
children ; it is no use labouring withthem. They will sign your pledge and 
belong to your Band of Hope; and then they will break the pledge by and 
by.” Why do you not raise the same objection against your Sunday Schools ? 
You cannot make all your Sunday scholars Christians, can you? But there is 
a large proportion of them who do come into the Church. And there isa large 
proportion of those who adopt the principle—and join these Bands of Hope, 
and sign the pledge of Total Abstinence, who do keep it; for I mect them by 
scores almost every week of my life. 

These children are so impressible. A friend of mine secking for objects 
of charity, got into the upper room of a tenement house. It was vacant. 
He saw a ladder pushed through the ceiling, Thinking that perhaps some poor 
creature had crept up there, he climbed the ladder, drew himself through the 
hole, and found himself under the rafters, There was no light but that which 
came through a bullseye in the place of atile. Soon he saw a heap of chips 
and shavings, and on them a boy about ten years old. “ Boy, what are you 
doing here?” ‘‘ Hush ! don’t tell anybody, please, sir.” “ What are you doing 
here?” ‘Hush! please don’t tell anybody, sir. I'ma hiding.” “What are 
you hiding from?” “Don’t tell anybody, please, sir.” ‘“ Where’s your 
mother?” “ Please, sir, mother’s dead.” “ Where's your father?” ‘ Hush! 
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don’t tell him! Don’t tell him! But, look here!” He turned himself on 
his face, and through the rags of bis jacket and shirt, my friend saw that the 
boy’s flesh was bruised and his skin was broken. ‘ Why, my boy,—who beat 
you like that?” “ Father did, sir.” ‘ What did he beat you like that for?” 
“Father got drunk, sir, and beat me ’cosI wouldn’t steal.” “Did you ever 
steal?” “Yes, sir; I wasastreet thief once.” ‘“ And why won’t you steal any 
more?” “ Please, sir, I went tothe Mission School ; and they told me there of 
God, and of heaven, and of Jesus ; and they taught me‘ Thou shalt not steal’ 
—and I'll never steal again, if my father kills me for it. But, please, don’t 
tell him!” “My boy, you mustn’t stay here. You'll die. Now you wait 
patiently here for a little time. I’m going away to sec a lady. We will get 
a better place for you than this,” ‘Thank you, sir; but, please, sir, would 
you like to hear me sing a little hymn ?” 

Bruised, battered, forlorn, friendless, motherless, hiding away from an 
infuriated father, he had a little hymn to sing. 

“Yes, I will hear you sing your little hymn.” He raised himself on 
his elbow, and then sang— 


** Gentle Jesus, meek and mild, 
Look upon a little child, 
Pity my simplicity, 
Suffer me to come to Thee. 


“ Fain would I to Thee be brought, 

Gracious Lord, forbid it not: 

In the kingdom of Thy grace, 

Give a httle child a place.” 
“ That's the little hymn, sir. Good-bye.” The gentleman went away, came 
back again in less than two hours, and climbed the ladder. There were the 
chips ; and there were the shavings ; and there was the boy, with one hand by 
his side, and the other tucked in his bosom underneath the little ragged shirt 
—dead, 

Ob, I thank God that He who said, “ Suffer little children to come unto 
Me,” did not say “ respectable children,” or “‘ well-educated children.” No! 
He sends His angels into the homes of poverty, and sin, and crime, where 
you do not like to go, and brings out His redeemed ones; and they are as 
stars in the crown of rejoicing to those who have been instrumental in en- 
hghtening their darkness in the Mission School, in the Ragged School, or in 
the Bands of Hope Union. 

1 might on this point give you incident after incident; but we have some- 
thing else to talk about. This work, I say, is specially important because it 
is FOR PREVENTION; and it is to be carried on among the impressible 
children by whom we are surrounded. 

Now let me from childhood pass on to youth and early manhood. There 
are a great many young men here. I am glad to see you; with all my 
heart Iam. Every one of you has ambition. There is not a young man 
here who means that his position next year shall be lower than it is this 
year.’ You are looking forward to something better. You want to be 
manly. Now what is it to be manly? Whatis it to be brave? What is it 
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to be noble? We have a class with us in the United States (and I do not 
know but what you have them here too), a class who think that to be 
manly is to ruffle, and to swear, and to swagger, and to trample on the 
decencies of human life, to smoke, and drink, and .gamble, and to drive a 
fast horse. They think it is manly to toss off their glass like a man, and 
swear like a man. Are these men manly? We call them “fast young 
men.” Now there is not in this world a more contemptible sct of men, 
than what are called “fast young men.” It requires no genius, no educa- 
tion, no intellect to drink, and smoke, and swear, and drive a fast horse. 
Give the materials to the biggest lunatic out of the asylum, and he will do 
it as well as the best “fast” young man you have in London. We are 
brave—when? We are brave when we overcome that which threatens to 
overcome us, Young men! we are heroes when we are able to chain some 
darling desire, and to say to some powerful passion, “ Be still! Iam your 
master.” To be bold against an enemy is common to the brute. Man’s 
prerogative is to be bold against himself; to conquer his own lusts, and 
wicked ambitions, and fancies, in the sacred name of duty to God. That is 
to be noble! that is to be brave ! 

The excuses young men give for entering into dissipation are various ; 
but they are usually summed up in this—that they “ must sce a little of life.” 
Why, my young friend, has not God spread out before you in His magnifi- 
cent boundlessness of wealth everything that can satisfy your noblest 
nature? You want to see life. You want to indulge in those forbidden 
(you may call them, if you please) “ luxuries,” supposing that you cau touch 
pitch and not be defiled. 

Young men begin to use intoxicating liquors with no intention, or 
desire, or expectation, of being injured by them. And yet what does Sir 
William Gull say? “ Many aman is poisoned by drink, who has no concep- 
tion that he is at all injured by it.” The moderate drinker supposes 
that because he does not get intoxicated, drink is doing him no harm. 

A captain of a vessel trading between Liverpool and New York spoke to 
me as follows, He said, “ Mr. Gough, I never was intoxicated in my life, 
never ; and yet I have mourned and repented over years of excess.” “TI don’t 
understand you.” “I repeat, I never was drunk in my life ; and yet I have 
mourned over years of excess,” “Well, how do you explain that?” “TI 
think I can. When at sca I always took a stiff glass of grog after my 
dinner, that was all. I used to mix it pretty stiff ; and I liked it. It seemed 
to do me good. I would come on deck after my stiff glass of grog, and be a 
little sociable with my passengers, and a little more agreeable with my 
officers; and I would walk the deck, And none but he who has com- 
manded a noble clipper can have any idea of the elasticity of a man as he 
walks the quarter-deck. He feels ‘I am master here.’ Often when I have 
come on deck a heavy gale has been blowing, and 8 pretty rough sea roll- 
ing, and I'd say to myself, ‘This is grand! She works like a beauty! This 
is magnificent ! How she dips into it!’ Ihave always had the ambition 
to make the fastest passage on record; perhaps I shall some day.: There’s 
a pretty good gale of wind, and we are making good headway ; I think she 
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might bear a little more canvas. Send the men aloft to shake the reefs out 
of the toretopsail. The mate would stand and look, as the men ascended the 
rattlins, and he would put his hand upon the stanchions and gaze up as 
the vessel felt the press of sail, The mast would almost bend, and the 
vessel’s head would dive almost under water; and I have still walked the 
deck saying, ‘This is grand! I shall make the fastest passage yet. She 
works gloriously. Ah! that’s a header for her; how she dives into it !’” 
Presently the influence of the glass of grog would pass away, and then, he 
said “I would look up aloft and see how every cord was strained, and 
would perhaps turn to the mate, saying, ‘It’s getting rather dirty weather 
to the windward. We shall have a nasty night. Send the men aloft, and 
let’s make things snug. Close reef the foretopsail, and make everything 
snug for the night.’ Under the influence of one stiff glass of grog, I 
would spread sail enough to drive the bows of the vessel under the 
watcr; and oh, the reaction when the influence of that glass of grog 
passed away !” 

“Now,” said he, “I believe that many a good ship, with passengers, 
cargo, and crew, has foundered at sea, through the influence of one glass of 
brandy on the brain of her captain.” Now, sitting here in London, you may 
call that MODERATION, but on board that ship you would not. You would 
call that drinking to cxcess. 

When I was in Halifax, Nova Scotia, a most unfortunate circumstance 
occurred there. A sergeant of the regiment in the citadel, who was within 
six months of his discharge with a good conduct pension, got drunk, and 
drew a weapon upon a superior officer. In view of his previous excellent 
good conduct, the court-martial so far remitted his sentence that he was only 
degraded to the ranks, and put into the kitchen as one of the cooks. Four 
days from the time of that sentence being pronounced he hanged himself ; 
and he told one of his comrades he knew nothing of what he did after he 
had taken his first glass at the canteen. Now, modcrate drinkers, or those 
who call themselves s0o—BEWARE ! 

One other fact—and I deal in facts. A young man said to me, “ Mr, 
Gough, I never was intoxicated, or anything like it, but once in my life— 
never; and on the occasion to which I refer I was not so far intoxicated but 
that I knew everything which occurred. I went home. I had been with 
some young companions, and I ascended the stairs whistling. As I went up 
towards the top of the house, my room being at the very top, I saw the door 
of aroom occupied by a servant girlopen. I wentin. I never should have 
gone in if I had not been drinking. I was not just right. The girl screamed. 
My mother came up and said, ‘George, I never belicved my son would be 
such a scoundrel.’” Said he, “I just shut my fist, and I struck her a terrific 
blow in the mouth. This hand was stained with my mother’s blood! And 
now, sir, looking at that hand, I say sometimes, as Shakespeare makes Lady 
Macbeth say, ‘ Out, damned spot!’ And I would give that hand to be cut 
off at the wrist if I could forget the blow given in that one act of intoxi- 
cation, the first and the last of which I was ever guilty.” 

I say to young men, Beware of this thing, because it is a snare. It 
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is fearfully deceptive. Every man who drinks intends to do as other men 
do—intends to be a moderate drinker. I have said this over and over 
again, because I believe it to be important. Every man who becomes intem- 
perate does so by a course of argument, from the beginning all the way 
down that fatal sliding scale to ruin. Young man, you say, “ When J find 
out that it is injuring me, then I will give itup.” Is that sensible? You 
would not talk like that about any thing else. 

I once heard of a pilot who said he could pilot a vessel into Boston 
Harbour. “Now,” said he to the captain, “I'll stand ’midships, and you 
can stand at the helm. I know every rock in this channel—every one of 
them—I know them all; and I'll give you warning.” By and by the vessel 
struck upon a rock, and the shock threw everybody down upon the deck. 
The poor pilot got up rubbing himself, and said, ‘“‘ Captain, there’s one of 
them.” 

Now, we want to say to young men, “There’s one of them! MHard-up 
your helm, and steer clear!” That is sensible. And if you have struck 
you haul off and repair damages, and then strike again. Is that sensible? 
In time the poor old battered hulk will not bear any more damages; and 
men will bury you, a broken wreck. That is the end of it in many cases. 
“When I find out that it is injuring me, then I will give it up.” Gather all 
the drunkards of London together, and ask them every one, Ave you drink- 
ing enough to injure you? And almost every man will declare he is not. 
Kach one of them has become a drunkard in the sight of God and man, 
before he has become one in his own estimation. 

Intoxicating drink is deceptive in its very nature. It reminds me of the 
fable of the serpent in a circle of fire. A man was passing by ; and the snake 
said to the man, “ Help me out of my difficulty.” “If I do, you'll bite me.” 
“Oh no, I won't.” “I’m afraid to trust you.” ‘“ Help me out of the fire, 
or it will consume me; and I promise on my word of honour I won't bite 
you.” The man takes the snake out of the circle of fire, and throws it on 
the ground. Instantly, the serpent says, “ Now I'll bite you.” “ But didn’t 
you promise me you wouldn’t?” “Yes, but don’t you know iét’s my nature 
to bite, and I cannot help it.” So it is with the drink, It is its nature to 
bite; it is its nature to deceive, 

Young men tell us (and I have heard it more than once) that they “ must 
sow their wild oats.” Remember this, young gentlemen, “ Whatsoever a man 
soweth, that shall he also reap.” (Gal. vi. 7.) If you sow corn, you reap 
corn. If you sow weeds, you reap weeds. If you sow to the flesh, you will 
of the flesh reap corruption. But if you sow to the Spirit you will of the 
Spirit reap life everlasting. Ah, young men, look at that reaping; and 
then look at the awful reaping of men to-day—who are reaping as they have 
sown, in bitterness of spirit and anguish of soul. “ When J find out that 
at is injuring me, THEN J will give it up.” 

I never can speak to an audience, but I think of my own experience. I 
never speak to men and women—and I never have; although I have spoken 
nearly eight thousand times—but I think of John Gough wrecked, desolate, 
broken-hearted, longing for better things with the better spirit, loathing the 
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thing Ihad made myself. I have asked myself, “ Was I born forthis?” How 
J hated and loathed myself! Did I not bitterly understand that the wages 
was death ?—that I was reaping the fruit of my sowing? And yet I went 
on...andon...andon; until, in the mercy of God, akind hand was laid 
on my shoulder, and 1 was induced to take that turn in life which, by God’s 
blessing and the kindness of friends, has brought me to this place to-night. 

Our appeal is to young men. We want you to be manly! There is 
nothing dissipates manliness like the drink. Wewant you to be men. We 
want you to be noble men. We want you to be free from every debasing 
habit. We want you to be gentlemen. What is AGENTLEMAN? A true 
gentleman is noble, truthful, chivalrous, pure m speech and in life. A true 
gentleman is awful to all bad men; lovely toall good men. In the presence 
of a true gentleman, none dare say a mean, low, ribald, or contemptible 
thing. Brave men love a true gentleman, feeling themselves nerved to do 
their duty better. Cowards slip away from his presence, like bats and owls 
before the sunlight. Be a gentleman! High birth does not constitute a 
gentleman. A man may have a pedigree as long as the Irishman’s—who 
hoasted that his family was perfectly independent of Mr. Noah, for at the 
deluge they saved themselves in a boat of their own construction—and yet 
be mean and worthless. 

Family cannot perpetuate gentlemen. There are a great many families 
with us—and perhaps there are with you—who are very much like a hill of 
potatoes; the best of them are underground. 

A man may be the possessor of millions, and yet be a wretchedly, 
miserly, contemptible screw; while another who may have battled for his 
daily bread from infancy to old age, may possess the elements which consti- 
tute the true gentleman. 

Many who have laboured among the poor and the lowly—some of those 
whom the world terms “ outcasts’’—will have discovered germs of the finest 
sensibility, of the highest nobility, and manly heroism, amongst them. 

There was one grand incident related by a gentleman of a man who was 
a letter-carrier. He said, “ Ah, sir ! we letter-carriers aren’t always the most 
welcome people. I have carried a letter to a door, and have seen the 
lady, when she came to take it in, shiver and turn white on receiving the 
black-edged envelope; and at such a time as that, sir, I always takes off my 
hat. She don’t see it, and it don’t do her no good; but somehow or other 
I always feel a little better for just lifting my hat on such an occasion as 
that.” That is one of the elements that constitutes a true gentleman. 

But there is a class of persons to whom indifference is the test of high 
breeding. Educate a man to the insensibility of a post, and you make him a 
perfect gentleman. Cultivate the heart out of a young woman, and make 
her seemingly as pulseless as a turnip, and she is the lady to perfection. 

People have strange ideas of what constitutes a gentleman. A woman 
was brought before a police-court one day, and said, “ Me and another lady 
was a-having a few words, and she called me a ‘hindewidual,’ and I up 
with a pail of water and chucked it all over her; and that began the row.” 
Me and another lady! There was a notice put up over a show— No lady 
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or gentleman admitted to this Exhibition in a state of intoxication." When 
I was in St. Louis, in Missouri, in the United States, I saw a handbill on the 
walis—“ One hundred rats to be killed by one dog in so many minutes. 
None but gentlemen are expected to be present on the occasion.” 

GENTLEMEN! Donot suppose I mean that a gentleman must go stiff and 
starched, and dress after the most approved fashion. Why, gentlemen are 
jolly ; teetotallers are jolly. We are the jolliest people in the world. Why, 
when we laugh, we have something to laugh at; we do not stand and laugh 
at nothing. We do not give utterance to that “loud laugh which speaks the 
vacant mind.” We believe in laughter. And we believe in manly sports, 
too. But what is a manly sport? Cricket is a manly sport. I have no 
objection to foot-races; and I have no objection to boat-races (for they 
develope the muscles), unless they are carried too far. 

Dog-fighting, cock-fighting, prize-fighting, are not gentlemanly sports or 
manly sports. J know a good many of you who approve of horse-racing in 
England will not agree with me in this. Prize-fighting is not manly, but 
with my views—not yours ; I judge no man—prize-fighting is more manly 
than borse-racing. Now, donot go away, and misrepresent me. Donot go 
away, and state that I said prize-fighting was better than horse-racing, or 
anything of the kind. 

If two men choose to train themselves to patient endurance and skill, 
and development of the muscles—choose to do it—and then choose of their 
own accord to stand up and knock one another to pieces—what then? It is 
not very manly. But, in my opinion, it is more manly than to~lash a horse 
with a whip, and rowel him with spurs, until from shoulder to flank he is 
gory and bleeding, covered with weals from ear to tail, with nostrils dis- 
tended, sweat and blood oozing from him, as he stands puffing, pant- 
ing, and suffering, trembling in every limb, every nerve quivering with 
agony—for what? For men’s sport; and for the transferring of money from 
one pocket to another, without an equivalent. I know what I am saying in 
this will not suit some people. 

‘When I was in this country before there was the great fight between 
Heenan and Sayers. I was in a shop, and I heard shouts of “ Hurrah | 
Hurrah!” The man in the shop said to me, “There is Tom Sayers; don’t 
you want to see him?” Said I, “No, I don’t.” Tom Sayers and Heenan 
were both terribly battered : it was a drawn battle, was it not? And yet 
do you remember a race in which that Hungarian horse, which won the race, 
was so awfully whipped and beaten, lashed and scourged, and torn with 
the spur, that even the hardest horse-racers shuddered at it? 

Now, I say again, people will not altogether agree with me in this 
matter of horse-racing, and they will say, “ What has that to do with tee- 
totalism?” This, I tell you: if all people were teetotallers, there would be 
no more horse-racing or prize-fighting, or any of those abominable sports 
that are not manly. 

We want young men to be GENTLEMEN in the truest sense of the term. 
And to be a Christian gentleman is the grandest position a human being can 
occupy in this world, 
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Now we come to another class of people. 

We have been speaking of the children, and of the young men. Now, 
we want to speak to the respectability, the beauty, the Christianity that is 
not with us in this movement. I regret that it should be so, but so it is. 
Why do we ask you to give up that which is to you, according to your idca 
of it, an innocent gratification ? On what ground do we ask you? I will tell 
you. “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy 
mind, and with all thy soul, and with all thy strength ;” and the second 
commandment is like unto it— Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” 
“On these two ’”’—not on the one or the other—“hang all the law and the 
prophets.” Now, it is for the sake of your neighbours that we ask you to 
abstain. Well, “who is my neighbour?” There are some persons who have 
no neighbours out of their visiting circle. Some people seek for their neigh- 
bours on the Church books; and they have no others. The fact is that we 
are divided in this country, and in America, into sets and circles; and the 
difficulty is to penetrate these scts or circles. We move in that circle, 
and revolve in this circle; we go round in the other circle, and we turn 
about in this circle; and we have nothing to do with any other circle. 
And each circle has its leader. Mrs. Harris leads this circle; Mrs. Smith 
leads that circle; Lady What’s-her-name lIcads another; and the Hon. 
Mrs. Thingamy leads another. The members of these circles revolve around 
their leaders. They have no minds of their own ; only such as their leaders 
permit them to have. They have no will of their own, but are entircly sub- 
servient to the will of their leaders. They are very much like the toys the 
boys play with. You have often seen them. They are paste-board men, 
and when a string is pulled, they are set in motion ¢his way and that way ; 
and so Mrs, Harris pulls her string this way, and up the thing goes; Mrs. 
Smith pulls her string that way; Laay What’s-hcr-name pulls her string 
the other way ; and so it goeson. And these people call themsclves thinkers. 
Why, if there is a contribution or a subscription required for any person 
whatever, those who go about to solicit subscriptions do not come to you. 
You are of no consequence whatever. It is the leader of your circle they go 
to, and they get her name ; and then they come to you. And you do not ask, 
What is this money for? It may be for flannel waiscoats for the Hottentots 
for what you know, or pocket-handkerchiefs for a lot of Caffres. You say, “Is 
Mrs. Harris’s name down?” “ Yes,” “Then put my name down.” And they 
have done their duty after the fashion of the gospel according to Mrs. Harris. 

Now, who is my neighbour? Who are the grandest men the world has 
ever seen? Those who have sought for their neighbours out of their 
own circle of society. The cobbler at Portsmouth found his neighbours on 
the wharf—wretched, ragged, homeless children. He enticed them with 
roasted potatoes to come into his shop, that he might teach them spelling, 
and reading, and mending their clothes, and cooking their food; and 
to-day the greatest peer of the realm is not ashamed to preside at the 
anniversary meeting of one of these ragged schools at the East End. Yes, 
in Portsmouth they erected a monument to the memory, and kept the birth- 
day, of poor JOHN PounpDs, the Portsmouth cobbler, 
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FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE searched for her neizhbours amongst the 
bruised and battered soldiers of the Crimea. MARY CARPENTER found her 
neighbours among the City Arabs. Mrs. WIGHTMAN found her neighbours 
among the drunkards of Butcher’s Row, Shrewsbury. Mrs. BAYLy found her 
neighbours among the denizens of the Kensington Potteries. SARAH PELLAT 
found her neighbours among the Californian gold-diggers. Miss Drx found 
her neighbours in the Asylums for the Insane. And one great element of 
power in the magnificent preacher who generally occupics this platform * is 
his grand catholicity, which makes him work not for a denomination, but 
for Christ; not for his own brief life, but for all time and for eternity. 

I held in my hand that which few Americans, and I might say few 
Englishmen, have held in theirs—THE IRON CROSS OF GERMANY. As I held 
it in my hand, that little black cross on its silver bed, I remembered that 
money cannot purchase it, birth cannot procure it. It cannot be obtained, 
except as the highest order of merit for service done. Then I also held in 
my hand THE GOLDEN CROSS OF REMEMBRANCE. Then I held in my hand 
the RED Cross OF GENEVA. Who owned them? A fecble woman who has 
often sat at my own table. The Emperor of Germany gave her the Iron Cross 
of Germany. The Court of Germany gave her the Golden Cross of Remem- 
brance. The Grand-Duchess of Baden placed upon her breast, with her own 
hands, the Red Cross of Geneva. Why? During our war she was working 
among the soldiers: and when she heard of the Franco-German War, she 
started at once, supported by her own private means. It is reported (and I 
suppose it is true—although when you speak of royalty you ought to be 
sure, and accordingly say that it is reported) that the Queen, her gracious 
Majesty, sent to America through one of her officials for the Reports of the 
Sanitary and Christian Commission, for her daughter, the Crown-Princess of 
Germany. In those Reports was found this lady’s name. “Telegraph!” And 
all I know is that she was telegraphed for, and that she could not be found 
in Amcrica. Where did they find her? She had joined the German army. 
She had gone right through the lines. Along with the first eighteen 
officers, she elimbed the abattis, and entered the city of Strasburg, to bind 
up the wounds of the women and children who had been torn and shattered 
by shot and shell. There she worked with the Crown-Princess and the 
Grand-Duchess, establishing sewing circles; and women were employed 
in making garments. And when I was in Strasburg I took particular 
occasion to inquire if the citizens remembcred her. Ob yes, they re- 
membered her well! When her work was done there, she took ten 
thousand garments and went to Paris; she waited outside the walls till the 
Commune fell, and then she went in to clothe the naked and succour those 
who were in distress and need. 

Ah, these are God’s heroes and heroines, they who seek for their neigh- 
bours out of their own circle of society. When young men understand this 
matter, then they will work. I will give you another fact. 

There was a meeting held in New York City, for the purpose of raising 
funds—for what ? 

* This Lecture was delivered in the Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
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None of you perhaps know; but Americans, at any rate in New York, 
knew what the “ OLD BREWERY” was. Dickens, in his “ American Notes,” 
has given, I believe, a description of this Old Brewery. It was one of the 
most dangerous places in New York. Moral and social reformers could do 
nothing there—nothing at all. There was an alley running between this Old 
Brewery and some broken buildings, called “‘ Murderer’s Alley ;” and police- 
men would go up that alley well-armed and very carefully. One of the mem- 
bers of the police force said to me “There have been known to take place 
here, in one house, twenty-two deaths in one month without a funeral. Every 
corpse was taken to the hospital, sold, and the proceeds spent in dissipation. 
We tried all we could to break up the gang. No; we could not. Ladies 
helped us; young men helped us; but nothing could be done. So we 
thought we would ascertain when thcre was a corpse in one of the rooms, 
and we would go and shroud it; and, sir, in more than one instance, before 
we could get out of the house, the grave-clothes have been torn from the 
corpse, and we have seen people at the corner of the street selling these 
shrouds as old rags, at four cents a pound, for the purpose of procuring 
whiskey. We could do nothing with the people in that place.” Well, the 
ladies undertook the matter—God bless the ladies! When they undertake 
to do anything, they gencrally do it. 


**When she will she will, you may depend on’t, 
And when she won’t she won’t, and there’s an end on’t.”” 


I do not mean that women are poverbially obstinate, but they are prover- 
bially persevering. The ladies made up their minds that, as they could not 
reform the place, they would destroy it. They said, “ We will destroy the 
place. We will buy it; and then we will pull it down, and build a Mission 
House on its site.” 

Now to raise the money we had a meeting in the Old Tripler Hall, that will 
hold about 8000. Mr. Havemeyer, Mayor of the City, presided. Dr. Theo- 
dore Cuyler made a specch. Horace Greeley made a speech. I was to speak 
at the close. The speeches were rather long; and I was very much 
interested in some seventy or eighty children who were ranged on the plat- 
form to sing. And I saw one who was a nice little girl—a very pretty little 
girl, Perhaps if she had not been nice looking I should not have called her 
to my side—for we are always attracted by beauty everywhere; and it is 
right we should be. 

I called this pretty little girl to my side, and I said,“‘ What is your 
name?” “My name is Mary Morrison.” “I used to know a song about 
little Mary Morrison.” “Did you?” “Yes. Now,” I said, “I want to 
talk to you a little while ; but we must not talk loud because the gentlemen 
are speaking. So your nameis Mary Morrison?” “Yes. Do you see that 
woman down there in the crowd with a black bonnet on?” I said, “‘ There 
are ever so many ladies there with black bonnets on.” “I don’t mean a lady; 
I mean my mother. My mother’s down there in that crowd.” Said I, “Is 
your mother there?” “Yes, she is down there. My mother used to get 
drunk; and my mother used to whip me; and my mother used to turn me 
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out of doors ; and my mother used to go the Police Office, and I used to run 
along. But my mother goes to the Mission Church now. She don’t drink 
no more now, and I go to the Mission School, and I have learnt to read "— 
and she got so excited that she began to stammer ; and she began talking so 
loud that I had to say “ Hush !” to the little thing. “I know ever so many 
little hymns—nice hymns—and I sing them. And I've got some mottoes— 
did you ever see any mottocs ?—red, and green, and yellow, and blue? My 
mother is going to have one of my mottoes framed and hung up. And I 
have got a little medal with some blue ribbon to it. Somebody else had 
yellow ; and some one else had green ; and some one else had red; and so I 
had blue. And I have got the medal in a little box. Did you ever see those 
pretty little boxes the jewellers have with pink cotton in them? Well, I 
have wrapped my little medal up in the pink cotton, and put it in the little 
box. And there’s my mother looking at mc now,” said she, pointing down. 
“How do you do, mother ?” 

The little girl went to her seat ; and it was my turn to speak. All I could 
say was this, “‘ Ladies and Gentlemen, some six weeks ago I passed through the 
Five Points, near the Old Brewery. I saw what appeared to be a bundle of 
rags lying on the kerb stone. A man came up and with his foot brutally kicked 
it, and the white arm of a woman fell out of the bundle of rags. I came up. 
Another man pushed her with a stick. pushed the stick between the wretched 
bonnet and the head, ripped off the bonnet and threw it into the middle of 
the road, and the long hair of a woman not twenty years old streamed 
out in the gutter. Some policemen came up with a stretcher and carried 
her away. ‘ Mary Morrison, come here! Come here, Mary!’” So I brought 
the little creature forward, and she put her finger on her lip and looked so 
diffidently at that crowd. I said, “Look at her. What is it worth to save a 
child like that from such a fate as I have described?” The Mayor said 
“‘T will give a hundred dollars,” And another, “I will give a hundred.” 
And another, “I'l give fifty.” A gentleman said, “If you are going to 
contribute like that, we will take subscriptions now;” and eight thousand 
dollars were subscribed at onee. The money was raised; the Brewery was 
bought; and the Mission House stands there to-day. That was, because 
those in that meeting felt the responsibility resting upon them of regarding 
their neighbour as they would regard themselves, and seeking to lift up the 
fallen. 

We appeal to you on this ground to-night. I have said nothing harsh to 
the moderate drinker, and I do not mean to. 

What we want is your aid, your influence, your co-operation, in this 
great work. And tt is a work! It is a work that is to be successful by and 
by. Patience! I am not one of those who believe the bell is being cast that 
will toll out the death-knell of intemperance in a few years from now. Oh, 
no! itisa hard fight and a long fight, a strong fight and a vigorous fight. 
But there is VICTORY at the end—that is sure! I may not seeit. Thes¢ 
children that we are training may not see it. Butit will come. By and by, 
the heroes who have laboured shall come up over a thousand battle-fields, 
Waving with bright grain that shall never be crushed in the accursed dis- 
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tillery. By and by they shall come up through vineyards, under trellised 
vines of grapes hanging in all their purple glory, never to be pressed into 
that which can debase humanity. By and by, they shall come to the last 
fire in the last distillery, and put it out. By and by, they shall come to the 
last stream of liquid death, and seal it up for ever. By and by, they shall 
come to the last drunkard’s wife, and wipe her tears away. There shall be 
victory by and by! They shall come tothe last neglected child, and lift him 
up to stand where God meant he should stand. By and by, they shall come 
to the last drunkard, and nerve him to burst his burning fetters, and make 
a glorious accompaniment to the song of freedom by the clanking of his 
broken chains. By and by, the triumph of this and all great moral enter- 
prises shall usher in the day of the final triumph of the Cross of Christ. I 
believe it ; and for that I work. And when I die, I pray God I may die in 
the harness, battling for this, with the hope that there is a better day coming 
by and by, and a prayer, “God speed the Right!”—ever praying, ever work- 
ing, till victory shall perch upon our banner. Then we will lay our laurels 
at His feet, and cast our crowns before Him, joining in the mighty anthem of 
praise unto Him who hath subdued all things unto Himself, 
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O earnest or intelligent man can deny that drunkenness is the 

\ 4} ‘curse of Great Britain. And those who love this great country, 

and are most desirous for its best interests and welfare, are 

among those who most mourn over this terrible evil. I do 

not mean “rabid teetotallers.” Your judges, your statesmen, your magis- 

trates, your lawyers, the very best and most intelligent men in the com- 

munity, are ready to acknowledge that this is aterrible curse, which, if not 
checked, will sap the very vitals of this nation. 

I know very well that this is plain talk, but we must have plain talk on 
this subject. It seems to me sometimes that there is a frightful significance 
in the story that is told of a little Russian boy, who had such wonderful 
powers of imitation. He would walk along perfectly impassive, witha stolid 
face, and carrying a pipe in his mouth: theonlookers would shout out, 
“Turk!” “Turk!” Then he would suddenly change his attitudeand start 
flippantly forward with a quick light step ; and those about him would cry, 
“Frenchman!” “Frenchman !” But when he came before them reeling and 
staggering, they called out, “ Englishman 1” “ Englishman !” 

I tell you it is positively awful to think of these things. Let any man 
go through the streets of London to-night, and note the sights and scenes 
that meet the eye in connection with the drinking system—I mean, of course, 
an intelligent and sober man. We want you, if you go forth with us on 
such an exploration, to go without your little drop of beer, and without your 
glass of wine, so that you may see clearly. David Rittenhouse, the celebrated 
astronomer, in determining the position and size of the stars, found that a 
small silk fibre, so small that he could scarcely detect it without a glass, 
would in the telescope cover such a porticu of the heavens that a star would 
be hidden for some minutes. One silk fibre will conceal a star from view 
and one glass of ale will serve to obscure a great deal in our investigation 
Therefore we want you to come with clear heads, and investigate with us. 

Is it characteristic of Anglo-Saxons to be brutal? Is it characteristic of 
Englishmen to be brutal? Why, there is not a nation on the face of this 
globe with a larger or more sympathetic heart, beating for the woes, and the 
sorrows, and the sufferings of others, than the Englishman. All foreign 
visitors, such as Guizot and Montalembert, are struck with the munificent 
charity of London. Guizot speaks of it as a charity “deep, comprehen- 
sive, sincere, and searching—a charity which, in the language of the apostle, 
covers a multitude of sins.” Let there be a cry for help through any disaster 
upon your river, or any disaster in your coal mines; let there be a cry for 
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help from India, from China, from Japan; yes—and we say it gratefully— 
or from the United States ; and how prompt you are to reply ! 

I was in Chicago just after the great fire, and I rode through ruins— 
five miles in length by from half a mile to three-quarters in breadth. A hun- 
dred acres an hour were consumed for twenty-four hours; and the people sat 
mourning in dust, and smoke, and ashes, shedding bitter and unavailing 
tears. And I very well remember, when the despatch came from Eng- 
land, by cable, “ Draw on us in London for £10,000,” how it encouraged 
us, and comforted us. To be sure, we were doing all we could. The very 
workmen were giving one day’s work; and one little fellow stuck up a 
notice, “ Black your boots for ten cents to-day, for Chicago,” and sent 
twenty-threc dollars to the Fire Fund. 

It is characteristic of Anglo-Saxons to be generous, sympathetic, manly. 
It is not natural for an Englishman to be brutal and cowardly. 


Now, let us for a moment contemplate the doings of drink; and if you 
take the Times, the Standard, the Daily News, the Echo, the Telegraph, 
or the Daily Chronicle (and I give you only the papers I read ; I read them 
all—I am no politician; I read all sides), you will be astounded at the 
records of brutality. Take that column in the Alliance Weekly News, 
giving the doings of drink ; and the catalogucis appalling. A woman went 
to a public-house door, ragged and wretched, her thin gown hanging to her 
legs with the wet, draggled with dirt; two children stood by her, holding 
her ragged dress, She stood at the public-house door. A man came out. 
She said, “ Jem, is my Jobn in there?” ‘“ Yes,ma’am.” “Tell him I want 
to see him.” He came out—an Englishman! ‘“ What do you want?” “TI 
want you to come home ; the fire is out, we have no candle, we have not a 
bit of bread, and the children are crying because they are hungry.” What 
did he do? Shut his fist and struck the poor wan creature a fearful blow 
in the mouth, and sent her staggering in the gutter; and, shaking his silver 
in his pocket, went into the public-house to enjoy himself again. 

Is that characteristic of an Englishman? Show me an Englishman who, 
apart from the drink, will do that, and I will show you a mean, contemptible 
coward. 

I could give you incident after incident. There was an account in 
the newspaper to-day, or yesterday, of a man beating a woman to death 
with a pair of tongs—beating the life out of her. They sentenced him to 
one year's imprisonment. Shame that life should be so cheap! Another case: 
A man in Liverpool went home to his house, drunk, A little child, two 
years old, was crying. He said, “ Stop your crying!” The little girl knew 
nothing but that it was frightened, terrified ; and the child cried on. 
What did the father do? Took up that baby, two years old, and laid it on 
the fire. Can you show me a man in the world who would be guilty of such 
horrible brutality as that, except when he was drunk? An insane lunatic, 
at large from an asylum, would scarcely do it. It is only the madness caused 
by drink that produces such results. 

Go through your streets ! I went out last night a little while; and if I 
can only get somebody to go with me—it is best not to go alone—I should 
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like tomake some further investigations. I met a forlorn man, bare-footed, 
with ragged trousers, a ragged jacket buttoned up over his chest, and with 
an old cap on his head. I said to him, “You are hard up.” “Yes, Iam 
as hard up as I can be.” “Now,” I said, “if I give you some moncy,’”— 
you may blame me; [am one of those “indiscriminate charity ” people, I 
always take a lot of sixpences and pence, say what you like, I cannot 
help it, Ido not mean to try to help it: it is nothing to me how they 
get into trouble, whether it is by drink or not: poor creatures are suffering ; 
and it is my duty to help them out of their trouble—“If I give you 
some money, will you spend it for drink?” “Oh,” he said, “I have had 
enough of drink.” I said, “You look as if you had. Now I am a teeto- 
taller ’—there were several gathered round him, and I thought it time to 
be off—“I am a teetotaller, and I never knowingly give a penny to be spent 
in the public-house. Now, there is enough of the man left in you to give 
me your word of honour that if I give you the money, you will get a supper 
and a bed.” He promised. I gave him the money. And I took him by 
the hand, dirty and ragged as he was, and bade him God speed. 

Drink brings men to such a position as that. We are apt to despise 
men in such a position. Society thrusts them out as festering, and un- 
worthy of love or pity. But we have no right to judge, unless we know all 
the circumstances of the case. What right have we to judge men simply 
from appearances. How often we are deceived in this! I amnot going to 
palliate the sin of drunkenness, but I will say it is not any greater sin than 
some other sins. I would rather get drunk than slander my neighbour ; for 
the one may be a physical infirmity, and the other is deliberate wickedness. 
But drunkenness brings its penalty here, in a way such as scarcely any other 
sin does ; and we judge men very much by their appearance. I say Iam 
not going to palliate the sin of drunkenness. I utter this as a general 
principle, and I want you to apply it to your judgment of the intempcrate. 
Have you never reversed your judgment? Have you never said, “Iam 
sorry I said so-and-so about a man ; fur when I knew all the circumstances, 
the case appeared so very different”? 

Let me relate an incident to you. Perhaps you will say itis a digression. 
You know I deal pretty much in illustration. I heard Dr. Parker preach 
last Sunday night; and he encouraged me wonderfully : in speaking of those 
who endeavour to preach by illustration, anecdote, and parable, he said that 
some of them are doing work equal to that of great logicians. So I felt very 
much comforted, and I mean to continue with my anecdotes, stories, and 
illustrations, The incident to which I refer occurred in the city of 
New York. Perhaps you will say it has nothing to do with Temperance: 
but it is to illustratea point. About fifty men were employed in a print- 
ing establishment. One of them had requested permission to sleep on the 
papers under a bench to save the expense of lodging : he spent no money, 
and he gave no money. They set him down as a mean, cowardly sneak ; 
because while they insulted him he did not resent it. He bore all their 
persecution patiently ; and they left no stone unturned to worry, to harass, 
and to annoy him in his business. This went on for months. It was the 
custom of the men in this office to have an annual picnic, or excursion 
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party. One pay-day in the month of June, the hands were sitting round 
the imposing-stone, when some one proposed that the excursion should 
take place the following week. ‘Very good.” ‘Then we will make up 
our committee.” “What will you give—and you—and you?” This man 
stood, “sent to Coventry,” isolated alone. Some one asked him what he 
would give. He quictly refused to give anything for any pleasure excur- 
sion. The man who had asked him said somcthing so grossly insulting 
that his ; atience was cxhausted, and he let him have it right straight 
from the shoulder, and sent him to the floor of the office. Then he said, 
“ Now, gentlemen, I am no fighter, I did not seek the quarrel ; but this 
thing has come toa crisis. You have treated me shamefully for months. 
and I have borne it patiently. Now I suppose the place will be too hot to 
hold me, and I must find some other employment. I have never told you 
why I have been obliged to appear to you mean and avaricious; but I will 
do so now. I have asister whom I love, and I have been supporting her at 
a boarding-school : this I found comparatively easy, but my sister has gone 
blind. My poor little, blind, orphan sister, is without a friend on earth, except 
mysclf, to care for her. I have ascertained that in Paris (France) there resides 
a physician who has been very successful in curing the fourm of blindness with 
which my sister is afflicted: and, gentlemen, I have been starving myself for 
months to raise the moncy necdful to take my sister to Paris; and by the 
help of God I will do it yet, in spite of your opposition.” The man whom 
he had knocked down then said, “ Look here, will you shake hands with me? 
Have you any objection to shake hands with me? From my heart and soul 
I beg your pardon. Now, men, we will have no excursion this year; but 
every man in this shop puts down ten dollars on that imposing-stone. 
Down with the money, every man of you!” In a fortnight the whole of 
the men waited upon him on board the ship with his sister. Two years 
afterwards they gladly welcomed him as he brought back his sister with 
sight restored, like one coming from the Pool of Siloam. 

I simply use this as an illustration, to demonstrate that when we judge, 
we ought to know something of the circumstances in which those whom we 
criticise are placed, 

In one of our sleeping-cars there was a child crying and annoying the 
passengers, in spite of the attempt of the father to quiet the child. One 
surly man pushed aside the curtain and said, “ Why is not that child kept 
quiet? Where is the mother of that child? Why does not she try to stop 
its crying? Why does not she attend toit?” The father of the child 
said, “The mother of this child is in the baggage-car, in her coffin. I 
have been travelling with the baby for two nights and days; and the 
little creature is restless for want of its mother. I am very sorry if it 
has disturbed any man’s rest.” ‘Bless my soul, my friend; wait a 
minute till I dress myself,” said the grumbler; and then he made the 
father lie down to sleep, took the baby himself, and cared for it till the 
morning. 

It is when we know the circumstances that our hearts overflow with pity 
and with sympathy for those who are degraded. I know very well you 
have an idea that the only degraded portion of the community is among the 
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poor—those who are called the lower classes. There are two worlds in 
London—those who live in their houses, and those who live out of them. 
There are women moving in fashionable circles, residing in some of your 
squares, who have been prevented going out to some ball or party in conse- 
quence of having a black eye given by a drunkard husband. There are not 
so many, perhaps, as there are in the lowest dens of vice; but in elegant 
dwellings, through drink, where you do not see it, as well as in the streets 
where you do, are women with black eyes and bruised faces. 

I know the case of a gentleman who married a sweet and lovely girl. 
She was very tender to him ; and when she discovered his dissipated habits, 
she endeavoured to shield him. When he stayed out at night, she would 
send the servants to bed, while she waited and watched for him; and then, 
in her night-dress, and a pair of slippers on her little feet, she would glide 
down very gently and let him in. One night he came late. The servants 
were in bed. It was a house to which there was a front door, then a marble 
vestibule, and then an inner door. She opened the one, stepped upon the 
cold marble in her little slippers, and then opened the outer door. The 
husband entered, seized her by the shoulders, swung her round, opened the 
inner door, passed through, and locked it; and she would not speak or cry 
out, Jest she should disgrace her husband before the servants. In the morn- 
ing she was found with her night-dress drawn under her feet, crouching in 
the corner, almost chilled to death. On her death-bed she told her father 
all about it, or the circumstance would never have been known. There is 
a great deal that is never known ; as well as a great amount of misery and 
degradation that does crop out, and which we see, and are sometimes 
scared by. 


What shall we do with regard to the intemperate? That is a question 
we have to face. Many pcople say, “Why don’t you get an audience of 
drunkards?” Why, what should Ido, if I had them? Will any of you 
furnish me such an audience? Ihave to-day told a gentleman that if he will 
secure a hall, I will go down and speak to as many drunkards as he can get in, 
cither selected or not—for I do not care whether those present are the worst 
specimens or not. I want toget atthem. But it is PERSONAL APPEAL that 
is to do the work with the drunkard. It is personal interest in him that is 
to do the work. We get men here to sign the temperance pledge. I sawa 
drunkard two-and-twenty years ago in this Hall, and he attempted to show 
us how ragged he was. We begged him to cover up his nakedness. James 
McCurrey—God bless him, as noble a man as any in the world—sat by his 
side, and said to him, “ Where are you going to sleep to-night?” “TI don’t 
know.’’ “Come home with me!” And I tell you, my friends, there is 
something grand in such an invitation as that. They went away together. 
James McCurrey told me that his wife burnt the bed-clothes the next morn- 
ing; but he added, “ What is a set of bed-clothes compared with the 
salvation of aman?” That man kept his pledge. 

The difficulty is, as it has been stated, If you get a large number of men 
to sign the pledge, will they keep it? Here we find the value of organization. 
\Jake, for instance, the organization of the “ Good Templars,” Now they will 
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admit men who sign the pledge, and keep them and look after them ; and 
that is one of the grand elements of that institution. The “ Blue Ribbon” 
movement is also doing a wonderful work. But we want the permanency 
of the thing settled by personal interest in the men. It is for you to lay 
your hand on them. You say, they are “very hard cases.” So they are, but 
I never found a case so hard that it could not be reached by perseverance. 
We strike once or twice, and then go away. There is no response. Yet, let 
us try again. It is our business to knock at the door of a man’s heart 
till there is a response, if we knock till he dies. Never give him up while 
there is life ; never ! 

A minister in Scotland told me that when he entered upon his parish, a 
large parish of more than six thousand souls, he made up his mind that he 
would call upon every family in his parish ; and so he did, except upon one. 
There was one man he was afraid of. ‘“ Well,” he said, “I began to feel a 
little ashamed of myself.” People said, “ Don’t go nearhim. Heis a brute. 
You cannot do him any good, and he may do you some mischief. Don't 
go.” He said, “I got up one bright morning, and felt the warm blood 
springing and coursing healthily through my veins, and I said to myself, ‘ I 
am just inthe humour, I will call on that man.’” He went up three pairs 
‘of stairs, and knocked at the door; no answer. Knocked again; no 
answer. Knocked again; and listened. He heard a little rustling. Then 
he opened the door, and’went in. There he saw this creature crouched by 
the empty bars of a grate—haggard, blear-eyed, bloated, fierce. As this 
being turned his eyes upon the intruder, the minister almost wished he had 
not come in. He would rather have been‘anywhere else. The crouching 
figure stood upon its feet, and demanded, “ Who are you?” The minister 
said, “I looked at him, and made up my mind just where I should take 
him; for I determined not to give him up without a tussle, and that if it 
came to a personal wrestle he must master me or I him. ‘Who are you?’ 
‘The minister. ‘What do you want?’ ‘Ihave called to see you.’ ‘See 
me—ha! ha! ha! See me! Do you like the looks of me? See me! You 
have come to see me, have you? Now if you don’t go out of that door 
at once, I will kick you down the stairs.” ‘Wait a minute. Don’t kick me 
downstairs, if you please ; because I have a call to make up above, and it 
will give me a great deal of trouble to come up three flights of stairs again. 
Now if you mean to kick down stairs the minister who comes to you in pure 
kindness, let me make my call above; and then I will come and place 
myself at your disposal.’ ‘Well, you are a queer one. Step down again.’ 
I made my call, and came in again, and said, ‘Friend, hereIam. Now if 
it will do you any good, and you are determined to kick downstairs the 
minister who comes to inquire after your welfare, here I am, and you can 
do it.’ ‘Did you come here to see me?’ ‘ Yes, I did.’ ‘ Well, sit down, sit 
down.’” The minister sat down and began to talk to him, not as a beast, 
nor a brute, nor a thing, nor an outcast, but asa man worth saving. By 
and by the poor fellow cried out, ‘“ Oh, I am the most God-forsaken wretch 
on earth.” He told of a wife and children, of separation and desolation, of 
all terrible things that can come upon a man in his domestic life; and 
the minister poured in the oil of sympathy, and soothed him. He said to 
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me, “ That man has now been for years a regular attendant at my church, 
and one of the most useful men among the lay members.” 

Now, I believe in persevering personal kindness. These men are not 
brutes. They are brutal; but they are not brutes. There is no power on 
earth that will brutalize, or make a man a coward, like the power of the 
drink ; but separate them from that, and what are they ? 

I particularly wish to enlist your sympathy for drunkards, because they 
have such a load to carry—you can form no conception of it—and they must 
have help. We believe in PREVENTION, but we must do something to rescue, 
Our coffee-palaces are grand institutions—magnificent ; and they are doing a 
mighty work for the nation; but you inquire, and find how many drunkards 
goin there. Such places are resorts for working-men who do not want 
to go to the public-house, and who can get their coffce at them, A few 
drunkards go in, but they do not form the mass of the customers in most 
of these places. The coffce-palace is a place that keeps a man out of 
the public-house, if he has any desire to keep out, and gives him refresh- 
ment for a less price than he can get it at the public-house. It is a hard 
matter to save a drunkard. They sign the pledge, I know. Some of 
them break it. They ask us sometimes in America, “ What proportion 
do you save of those who sign the pledge? Howmany do you suppose?” 
We make the calculation that we save about ten percent. If we save ten 
out of every hundred who sign that pledge, we feel we are doing a mighty 
work. 

A Senator of Illinois was a notorious drunkard, known all over our coun- 
try to be so. He signed the Total Abstinence pledge. The news was tele- 
graphed all round the United States, and there was a grand hurrah of delight. 
Yet some few years afterwards three gentlemen went to see him, and he 
said, “I know what you have come to see me about. It is no use looking 
at me. I have becn Governor of this state for four years, and I have been 
Senator of the United States for eight years. I have sat at the tables of the 
good, and the great, and the gifted. Now look at me. A man thrust me 
out of a saloon three days ago, because I had not a dime to pay for the 
whiskey I had drunk.” 

I remember very well Felix G. McConnell, of Alabama, signing the 
pledge, and how we shouted: and yet Felix G. McConnell did not keep 
that pledge. He sat once in front of the hotel in Washington, his feet 
pushed into a broken pair of India rubber shoes, treating those who came 
up, and setting the negroes scrambling for coppers. Horace Greeley was in 
Washington at that time; and he, in company with another gentleman, said 
to me, “ Will you go with us and see McConnell?” I said Yes. We 
went to see him. He had a cane in his hand, and on the top were these 
words, which had been engraven there on the day he signed the pledge, 
“Felix G. McConnell. O God, have mercy on me!” That cane he was 
holding in his hand. We began to talk with him. Mr. Greeley knew his 
family. By and by he said, “Well, Mr. Greeley, you know my wife. She 
is a good woman.’’ Hethen took a dirty rag out of his pocket, and unfolded 
it, and came to a piece of clean paper; he opened that, and showed us a 
beautifully bound copy of the Bible. Said he, “ My wife gave me this when 
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I left home. She isa good woman. She put my name in it, as you see. 
Iam trying to keep the book clean until I go home.” We pleaded with 
him to give up the drink. I shall never forget his dropping that cane with 
a crash, and eaying, “Gentlemen, you ask me to give up the drink. Ask 
me to sever my right hand from the wrist, and I can do it: but to give up 
the drink—NEVER!” Six days after that, he cut himself all to pieces with 
a bowie knife in the St. Charles Hotel. That was his end. 

There was Tom Marshall, again, whom Henry Clay declared to be one of the 
brightest men in Kentucky. It was he who made that extraordinary remark 
about Buchanan's administration. He said, “ When the history of the United 
States shall be written, the administration of James Buchanan may be put 
in parenthesis; or, if omitted, it will not destroy the sense of the narrative.” 
I saw that man in the Tabernacle at New York. He was a wonderful 
speaker. He put his foot on a little rail in front of him, and, holding up 
his hand, he said, “ Were this whole world one solid chrysolite, and it was 
offered to me to take a glass of brandy, I would spurn it.” Three years 
afterwards he died in borrowed clothes, in a horrible condition of destitution 
and degradation. 

I could give you fact after fact, case after case, to show you how difficuit 
it is for men to reform. What we want here is the Christian element in our 
movement. When a man depends on his own strength in the midst of all 
the temptation and sin, and with his own appctite to contend with, it is 
doubtful whether he will in the end succeed. That is—There is a risk 
about it. But when a man puts forth all the energy and power that is 
left to him, and trusts to the grace of God to keep him, then—and only then 
— is he perfectly safe. 

Therefore we want the sympathy and co-operation of Christian men. 
That is what we want. How do we want that? In just precisely the same 
way that the President of this meeting* has given it. To help us in our 
movement, in the spirit of self-denial. That is the point. 

I often hear the excuse for drinking, “I cannot do without it: it fs 
necessary for me as a medicine.” Now, with all due respect to the physician, I 
believe that this taking alcohol as a medicine is, as a general thing, what 
Englishmen call—and it is very emphatic—“ Bosh!” A clergyman of the 
Church of England told me that his wife would not become a teetotaller 
because she wanted her glass of ale at lunch and her glass of ale at dinner, 
and would have it. The physician said she might take it medicinally. 
Many of them only go to the doctor to get a “ might take it,” and run away 
with that. If the doctor were to tell them they might tahe Epsom salts 
three times a day, would they be so willing to take that? They “may ” take 
this, and they do. But, to return to our story. The clergyman’s wife 
brought her little boy up to London. On looking out of the window 
one day, he saw a woman come out of a public-house and fall down, 
and he said, “Oh, mamma dear, look there! What's that?” “It is 
a woman fallen down, darling.” ‘ What's the matter with her, mamma?” 
“She has been drinking too much beer, darling.” “Is that what you 
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drink, mamma?” “Yes, darling; but, you know, I take it as a medi- 
cine.” The child said no more. When they went home, some days 
passed before anything occurred. One bright day, he came bounding into 
the room where his mamma was, and said, “ I feel so well, mamma, to-day. 
Are you well?” “Yes, my dear.” “Are you perfectly well, mamma?” 
“Yes, dear, Iam perfectly well.” “Then what do you take medicine for, 
mania?” She could not answer. Then the little fellow put his hands 
into the pockets of his knickerbockers and said, “If you won’t take any more 
beer, mamma, I will give you all my pocket-money till Iam aman.” “That 
was irresistible,” said the clergyman ; “and now my wife is an abstainer, 
and never touches wine or beer under any circumstances ;” nor does she 
need it asa medicine. But, as our Chairman said, “It costs something to 
give it up.” We want women to do something to help us. We want help. 
We have a great deal of patronage, I know. I do not like patronage. 
I do not like to be patted on the back and encouraged to go so far, and 
then be let alone. 

I remember once in Boston seeing a man with a horse and cart. The 
horse had a pretty good load, and was going up a hill, and could not get 
along. The driver was very kind to his horse, and said, “ Get up!” But the 
horse did not pet up. There was an “exquisite” standing close by. Ido not 
know whether you have them here; we have them with us. He looked as 
if he had just come out of a bandbox. Said he, “My man, you don’t under- 
stand a horse. You don’t manage right. You will never get that load up 
the hiJl in that way. That horse has got ‘set.’ Now, you take hold of the 
horse and do just as I tell you. Now don’t stand just before him; stand 
back a little. Take hold of the horse’s head. Stand back now. Don't 
stand right in front. Now stand sideways. Oh dear, you will never get 
your horse up the hill in that way,” and so he went on. A negro, standing 
on the other side of the road, came across and put his shoulder to the whecl 
and gave it a shove, and said, “ Non, boss, give dat horse a little cut ;” and 
up the hill they went. Which was the better man, the dandy or the 
negro? Give me the man who will help, who will say, “Iwill help you! 
Do your part, and I will do mine.” 

I know very well that it costs something to be a teetotaller to-day. I 
know very well the fashionable circles of Society will frown upon you. I 
do not move in these fashionable circles of Society myself. But it is very 
extraordinary how those who drink will still give their endorsement to your 
work, and there stop. It is a most curious thing to notice. I will 
just explain my meaning. I sat at a gentleman’s table, where wine and 
ale were freely used. After dinner we went off in the carriage for the pur- 
pose of going to the lecture. I thought to myself, “I have made up my 
mind that I shall attack this custom.” So I said to the gentleman, “Sir, I 
hope you will not consider I violate the rules of hospitality if I speak very 
strongly my opinion of the customs of your table.” ‘‘Ob,no! Speak your 
mind, Mr. Gough. I came to hear you speak your mind. I like a man who 
speaks his mind straight out.” And, to use a very common but emphatic 
American expression, I gave moderate drinking “ginger.” With all the 
powers I had I spoke against it. When we came home we sat at the table 
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with wine and ale upon it, and he said, “ Mr. Gough, I believe you have a 
little book in which some of your friends write a word of commendation.” 
I commenced it with the members of the National Temperance League, for 
my friends to write a few words in—not as an autograph book, but to con- 
tain a few words of encouragement or whatever the writer thought fit. And 
what did this gentleman write? ‘ My dear sir, my children will yet bless 
the day in which they met the man who so nobly denounced the customs 
that are filling our beloved land with woe.” And there was a minister, with 
his glass of ale in his hand, who said, “I should like to add a few words ; ” 
and he wrote this :—“ God bless you, my beloved brother, and give you 
strength to hew in pieces the Agag of drunkenness.” This was to me utterly 
amazing. You may think I feel very strongly, but I would rather have an 
out and out opponent who would fight the matter right out and have no 
compromise, than such people. 

We are either right or we are wrong ; and either you are right or you are 
wrong. John Milton said, “Let truth and falsehood grapple. Truth never 
was worsted in an encounter with falsehood.” 

I do not know what the customs are here. I have not seen much of 
them at any time, and I have seen nothing of them this time. Not a glass of 
wine have I seen upon a private table since I have been in this country, and I 
have been in a good many homes—not a drop; and I used to see it com- 
ynonly when I was here before. But I do not exactly understand the custom 
of persons at table “ taking wine togcther,” though I know enough to be 
aware what the custom is. It is rather a silly one. A gentleman will 
smile at a lady, and ask her to take wine. She smiles and bows. The 
waiter then fills her glass and fills his, Then you take the wine-glass in 
your hand, and smile. You must smile. Even if you have the toothache 
very bad, you must smile. It may be an agonizing smile, but you must 
smile ; and then she smiles and bows and sips, and he smiles and bows and 
sips,—and it is all over. 

Now, suppose I should ask the lady, “May I take a small piece of bread 
and butter with you?” The waiter gives her a piece of bread and butter, 
and] take a piece; and she takes her piece of bread and butter—and smiles 
—and bows—and bites—and masticates—and smiles—and bows ! 

It would be perfectly ridiculous ; but not more so than this custom of 
drinking, and bowing, and smiling over a glass of wine, and far less 
injurious. It does not hurt a man, and cannot hurt a man, to eat a small 
piece of bread and butter; but it may do a man some damage to take a glass 
of wine. I do not say i¢ will, but it may. There is a risk. 

But we want men who are decided on this subject—men who know where 
they are. I remember once hearing of a Dutchman who lost hisson. He 
said, “I lost my boy, and I could not find him nowheres—never. He 
ranned away, and I went after him, and looks and looks all round, and finds 
him sitting on the kerb-stone, and I feels very happy. I tell him to go home 
with his father, and he say he would. I thinks, ‘I got him now.’ I look at 
him, and he look at me, and then I cry, and he cry, and we both cry. And 
then I told him to stood up, and he stood up. And I looked him right in 
the face, and I put my arms right round his neck, and—it was not him,” 
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Now, we want men in this movement, of whom, when we find them, we 
can be sure—of whom we can feel that we have them safe. 

Our aim is to rescue intemperate men, to go to them in the spirit of 
kindness, to go to them as human beings. In the twenty-six years of my 
experience how many of these instances of deliverance have I witnessed! I 
remember once being asked if I would go and see a man who was the hardest 
case in the town to deal with. After some hesitation I promised I would. 
I said, “If that man is ready to sce me, I will go and see him. Or, if the 
man will come and see me, I will talk to him by the hour, or I will talk with 
him all day, if he likes. But Ido not like to go and see him if he is not 
willing to see me.” 1 know if any man came to see me without being sent 
for, I would have no hesitation in saying, “I do not want your presence. 
Do I owe you anything? You mind your own business, and I will mind mine. 
You let me alone, and I will let you alone.” There must be a great deal of 
judgment and tenderness in dealing with these men. They have a great deal 
of pride. Pride is not dead, but freshness of feeling is, Ambition is not dead, 
but expectation is. Desire is not dcad, but hope is. Such men need all 
your sympathy. But, thank God! there is often onc little spark of humanity 
lIcft ; and that is the last particle of hope; and if we can blow the breath 
of sympathy upon that, and can kindle it into a flame, we shall warm the 
inmost soul with the fire of our good-will, and yet save the man. 

I did not go to see the man for some time, because I judged by my own 
expcrience it would not be well to do so. I know no man could hava 
approached me. The gentleman said to me, “It is a very hard case.” Ha 
told me that he struck his little girl, some thirteen years of age, with a 
leather strap, with which a shoemaker fastens the “ last” upon hisknee ; and 
she will carry the mark with her to the grave. I said quickly, ‘‘That man 
is a brute.” “No! no!” said he; “when that man is free from drink, 
there is not a kinder man in the town; but when he is full of drink he isa 
dreadful fellow. His wife has been ill with a fever—a sort of intermittent 
fever; and he has not been drinking for some ten days, and sonsequently 
feels pretty badly. His wife and I think if you could possibly introduce 
yourself into his house, and speak to him, you might do him some good.” 
So I said I would risk it. I knocked at the door. He came to open it; and 
he knew me at once. He had come to some of my meetings. “Is this Mr. 
Gough?” I said,“ Yes.” ‘Will you come in?” Will you be good 
enough to give me a glass of water?” “Tobesure! Walkin!” I walked 
in. I sat on one side of the table and he on the other. I began to talk with 
him about everything I could think of without directly speaking of tempc- 
rance. I wanted to lead up toit; but it was of no use. He was kcen 
enough to see my object. He hit me off : as they say in America. he “ bluffed ” 
me. I talked about the weather, the crops, and all that sort of thing; but 
it was of no use, and I could not get on the subject of temperance. I rose 
to go away, but felt encouraged to try again. I said, “You have here a 
smart child.” You know what we mean in America when we say “smart.” 
‘“‘He is pretty.” ‘“ You love your child.” ‘Yes, I love my child.” “ Would 
you not do anything in the world to benefit your child?” He looked as if 
he thought something else was coming after that. “Well,” he said, “I 
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ought to be willing to do anything that will be for the benefit of my child.” 
I said, “ Suppose you should sign the temperance pledge, would that benefit 
your child?” “ You know, Mr. Gough, that’s a question. I suppose the 
children would be better off if I would let the drink alone.” “You havea 
good wife,” I said. ‘Yes, sir, as good a woman as ever man had.” “ You 
love your wife?” ‘Certainly, I love my wife.” “When a man loves his 
wife, would he not do anything he could to please her? and would not you?” 
“T ought to, I suppose.” ‘Suppose you sign the temperance pledge—would 
that please her?” ‘I guess it would, if I put my name on the pledge. I 
believe the woman would put her name too; and she would soon get well, 
and be up and about her business in a week.” I said, “ Will you do it?” 

Upon that explanation I went armed and capped and laid the pledge on 
the table, and he took the pen and with trembling band wrote his name and 
said, “ I have donc it.” I said, “ You have.” The children had been listening 
and had heard the conversation: they knew all about temperance, and 
when their father had signed the pledge, they said, “Oh, good gracious ! 
father has signed the pledge: we'll go and tell mother.” The mother had 
heard. Calling me, she said, “ Come in here, Mr. Gough, just a minute, 
will you?” He said, “ Don’t be afraid. Go right inthere.” I went into the 
room. There the wife lay: her face pale, haggard, and emaciated, and 
with her eyes sunk deep in her head. She put out her bony hands and she 
took mine in one, and her husband’s in the other, and began to tell me what 
a good husband she had. “ Why,” she said, “ he is as good a man as ever 
lived, so kind to the children, and does all he can to provide for them and 
make us happy. But sometimes the drink makes a little difficulty.” He 
could stand it no longer: he got up, tore down the night-dress from his 
wife’s shoulder, and said, “Look at that; see there!” and on the right 
shoulder close to the neck was the mark of a bruise. Said he, “I did that three 
days before she was taken down illupon her bed. Yet she says, ‘I am good.’ 
AmI good? God Almighty have mercy on me!” He went on his knees 
by the bedside, put his head upon the bed-clothes and wept. I saw her 
thin hand just smoothing his hair; and she said, “Don’t cry. You would not 
have struck me, dear, if it had not been for the drink. Please don’t cry. Mr. 
Gough, he is as good a man as ever lived. Don't cry, Luke. It will be all 
right now you have signed the pledge.” 

Those are the men we call brutes, and cast them out of socicty. Free 
them rom the damning influence of drink, and many of them have hearts as 
warm as yours, and feelings as tender, and sympathies as large. 

I have taken this point to-night, because during my few days of rest I 
have been exploring somewhat; and I said to my wife before coming here, 
“T am so full, I know I shall get confused; and things will tumble all one 
over the other, and go out of my mind, as they do when a man is so full, and 
he cannot say what he wants to say,” like a man who stammers, and can 
say every word but the one he wants to. You have heard the story, 
probably. I told it the other night at the Crystal Palace. A man at Rock 
Island stammered very badly, and he was in the act of reloading his gun 
(he was out shooting with his nephew), and he said, “ Jem—there’s a— 
there’s a—there’s a—Oh, by George! he has got in the hole, and we have 
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lost him!’’ So it is with me, very often. When I am so full, and when 
the ideas seem all to boil and bubble over, Ican say almost anything but 
the very thing which, just at the moment, I want to. 

My whole sympathies are enlisted for the intemperate man. I can 
sympathize with him fully, entirely. And I could have said to that poor, 
forlorn creature last night, ‘I have seen the time when I was as hard 
up as you. When I was twenty-five years of age, on my twenty-fifth 
birthday, [had no hope. Ihad no home. I had no expectation. I walked 
God's beautiful earth like an unblest, wandering spirit over a burning desert ; 
seeking to quench the thirst by taking up the dry hot sand, with no human 
being to love me, no living thing to cling to me.” And asI stand to-day before 
such an audience as this, with the remembrance of all your cordiality in 
the past, and your courtesy, and kind warm greeting, in the present; 
when I think of it all, standing under the arc of the bow, one base of 
which rests on the dark days, and the other on the sunny slopes of para- 
dise, I realize more and more the awful degradation to which drink 
brings a man; andI pray God to give me an everlastingly increasing 
capacity to hate, with a burning hatred, any agency under heaven that can 
debase, and degrade, and embrute, and blast, and mildew, and scathe, and 
damn everything that is bright and noble, and manly and beautiful, in a 
human being, as does the drink when the man becomes addicted to it. 
Therefore my hand must ever be extended to the intemperate man; and 
if there is one in this house to-night, I give you my hand, my brother, 
and tell you that you can fight this battle. You CAN DO IT. Some 
people say, “I can’t.” So said a poor creaturé when he took up his pen 
and tried to write, dropped it again and turned away. He took it up again 
and said, “If anybody will take the next six weeks from me, I will put my 
name down.” Yes, that isit, my man! You are afraid of the next six 
weeks. We will help you to tide over that. We will comfort you for the 
next six weeks. We will stand by you for the next six wecks. It és a hard 
struggle, I know. Oh, it is terrible! Yet I want to say to you, my friend 
and brother, The longer you fight, the surer is the victory. The longer 
you fight, the less is the power your enemy will have over you. He is 
weakened by every struggle, and you are the stronger. Therefore it isa 
sure thing. Then buckle on the armour and fight. 

Before I sit down, I want to say just one word to young men in reference 
to this matter. There is not a young man who expects anything of this kind 
shall come upon him. I do not say that it will, but I want young men to 
test this matter. Just test it. Aman in business in London takes stock, 
does he not, to see how he stands commercially? The captain of a vessel 
takes his bearings, and makes an “observation,” to know where he is. 
Now, young men, is it not well for you to ascertain precisely where 
you are with regard to this matter of drink? Then I will ask you this 
question. You say you have no appetite for the drink. I say to you, Just 
test it. Idomnot ask you to sign the pledge. Ido not ask you to become 
a teetotaller to-night ; but I ask you to test it to-morrow or to-night when 
you want a glass of ale. What is that want? It is a want created by the 
use of ale. If you had never drunk it, you would never want it. It is not 
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@ natural want. A boy never came into the world longing for a glass of 
ale, any more than for a quid of tobacco. It is an acquired appetite. 
Now if you desire a glass of ale, as many of you will, or, if you want one 
to-morrow morning, all I ask is—Let it alone, and see how much you want it. 
Some of you will begin to argue the point, “ Well, I am one of those who 
cannot do without a little. I really believe it is necessary for my constitu- 
tion. I feel, as the old lady said, ‘a certain-sort-of-goneness without it.’ 
It is always upon me,” Ah, there is the fallacy. You say you have no 
appetite for it. And you think that is so, because when the appetite craves 
you gratify it, and satisfy it for the time being; and you think you have no 
appetite. By and by, the appetite craves again. Now let it alone till you 
do not feel the want of it any more; and if you attempt that some of you 
will find you have a difficult work to accomplish. Jt has got a grip of you, 
and you will find you are one of the subjects of this craving. 

I will ask you another question. Do you not drink more now than you 
did five years ago? Do you not take a glass of ale oftener than you did five 
years ago? Are you not increasing in quantity? Some of you drink twice 
as much as you did five years ago, AND YOU KNOW IT. You expect to live 
thirty years, or thirty-five years longer. What will it be if you double your 
quantity every five years? If you drink more now than you did five years 
ago, it will be easier for you to give it up to-night than it ever again will 
be in this world. All I ask of young men is to test the matter. 

There is grandeur and nobility about our cnterprise. Men call it tame 
and common-place. It forms a grand epic poem such as the world has 
never read, and has not the faculty to read to-day—it will be read by and 
by—of struggle, sorrow, degradation, triumph, and victory, with the assurance 
that in the end that right is to triumph and sit upon the throne by and by : 
and the wrong shall be overthrown. Then let us stand by the right! Let 
our motto always be “Excelsior”; our hope that there is a better day 
coming by and by; and our prayer always in humble, reverent faith, “God 
speed the right !” 
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AN APPEAL TO CHRISTIANS. 


REMEMBER, some years ago, after I had delivered an Address, in 
which, subsequent to an exploring expedition in company with a 
detective, I had depicted the sins and sorrows of a great city, a 
gentleman said to me, “You have revealed to us a state of 

things which is fearful. You have revealed to us an amount of moral evil 

that is perfectly appalling. What do you consider to be the great remedy 
for all this moral cvil?” I said to him, as I would say to you, or to any 
qucrist, “The only remedy for moral evil is the power of the Gospel of the 
grace of God.” He replied, “Why don’t you preach the Gospel, then?” 
I said, “The reason why I do not preach the Gospel, according to your 
idea of preaching it, is that I have such an idea of the awful responsibility 
that rests upon any man who dares to stand between the living and the dead, 
to deliver God’s message to dying men, that unless I felt in the core of my 
heart, ‘ Woe is me if I preach not the Gospel,’ with my sense of the require- 
ments for the office, and with my views of it, I should not dare to 
occupy the position.” Then he said, “ You are preaching something else 





instead.” “Oh, no!” “Is not drunkenness a moral evil?” “Yes.” “Is 
not the power of the Gospel of the grace of God the only remedy for moral 
evil?” “Yes.” Now, by the Total Abstinence movement, we do not pre- 


tend to do more than the one thing. Drunkenness is a moral evil pro- 
duced by a physical agency. Jtemove the agency, and the moral evil ceases, 
,80 far as drunkenness is concerned. 

In the advocacy of TOTAL ABSTINENCE, we do not present it as the 
remedy for all the evil and all the sin in the world. We do not pretend to 
say that if a man signs the Total Abstinence pledge, he becomes endowed 
with all the cardinal virtues under the sun. There are some awfully mean 
men who do not drink; and one of the most unmitigated specimens of ras- 
cality I ever knew had one redeeming feature—that he did not get drunk; 
and yet he was guilty of almost every other form of wickedness in the 
Decalogue. 

Now, we do not venture to say that the Total Abstinence principle makes 
a@ man one whit the bettcr than he was before, except so far as the drink is 
concerned ; and there it does its work, and never fails. It is an infallible 
remedy. If the drunkard adopts that principle of Total Abstinence, he 
ceases to be a drunkard. He may not cease to be a thief, or a liar, or a 


profane swearer, or a Sabbath-breaker. We never said he would. Hag 
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CEASES TO BE A DRUNKARD; and that is all we claim for Total Abstinence 
and its advocacy. If your buy adopts the principle of Total Abstinence, 
whatever else he may be, he cannot be a drunkard. 

Our principle as a direct agency accomplishes just this one thing, and no 
other ; but as an indircct agency for good, we hold it has claims on the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of all Christian men and of all Christian ministers. 
The Gospel is “the power of God unto salvation to every one that believeth.” 
How shall they belicve unless they hear? Whatis the great hindrance to 
their hearing? Ask your city missionaries—ask the ministers of the Gospel 
—ask your vicars and curates, “‘ What is the great hindrance to men’s hear- 
ing the Gospel?” and they will tell you that in this country the greatest 
hindrance is drunkenness, 

Now, if my principle is a lawful principle—and the time has gone by for 
us to defend the principle of Total Abstinence as a lawful principle; the 
time has gone by when there was any necessity for that—if the principle is 
a lawful principle, and by it I can remove the hindrance to men’s hearing 
the Gospel, then Idemand the sympathy of those who love the Gospel. It has 
done that, and it will do it. I could give you fact after fact, case after case. 

Let me give you a strong case; we like strong cases. In Dundee, many 
years ago, the Right Hon. Lord Kinnaird was very anxious I should speak 
to an audience of outcasts. I said, “I am willing to speak to such an 
audience if you can get them.” “Qh,” he said, “the town missionaries 
will get the audience if you will give the night.” “Very well; Saturday 
night.” So on the Saturday night I faced an audience of cight hundred 
men and women in a sad state of degradation. Why, it seemed as if the 
last lingering trace of human beauty had been dashed out by the hoof of 
debauchcry—as if the image of God had been wiped away, and the dic of the 
devil stamped in its place. There were filthiness, nakedness, wretchedness, 
The very stench of the audience, as it came steaming up, was sickening. It 
was an awful sight. The Provost came with me, in company with a gentle- 
man who is now preaching in London; and Mr. Rough, the Provost, said, 
as we came in, “ Mr. Gough, you have got ‘Fire’ in the house to-night!” 
“What do you mean?” “Do you sce that tall woman sitting by the plat- 
form?” “Yes.” “ Her nickname is ‘ Hell-fire.’ She is known by no other 
name in the vicinity of her residence. As she comes into the strect the boys 
set upacry of ‘Fire!’ She is the most incorrigible drunkard, the most 
abandoned woman, in Dundee. Fifty-three times she has been convicted 
and sentenced to terms of imprisonment varying from four days to six 
months; and not a policeman in the force will take her single-handed. I 
bave known three or four men work hard to drag her before me, the blood 
streaming down her face. And the power of her tongue issoawful that men 
who can stand anything in the way of common swearing will run when 
‘Fire’ begins to blaspheme. Now,” said he, “if she is in the humour, you 
will see such a row as you have never seen before in your life.” 

I rose to speak to that audience. I expected arow, and I do not like rows; 
so I spoke to the people very tenderly and soothingly. I did not speak to 
them as things, or beasts, or brutes, or outcasts, but as men and women. I 
told them what I believed God meant them to be. I told them what I be- 
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lieved they were. I told them whatI believed they might be. I saw a 
naked arm and clenched fist raised, and I heard some one cry out in that 
crowd, “ Oh, my God! that is all true, man.” The woman rose on her feet, 
and, swinging her arm round, she said, “It is all true; every word of it is 
true.” When I got through that speech, she came on the platform, and I 
thought she was going to tackle me. I did not like the looks of the woman. 
She was a strong, muscular woman, and such sort of strong-minded women 
I do not want to come in contact with. She stood with her hands on her 
hips, and looked at me, and then began to speak. “I ama bit of a beauty, 
am I not? How do you like the looks of me?” I did not like her looks ; 
and as she stepped towards me, 1 stepped back. Presently she came 
forward with a swift step, and I felt her hot breath on my face as she said, 
“Would you give a body like me the pledge?” ‘ Yes,ma’am,” A gentle- 
man came up and said, “ Do not give her the pledge! she isfooling you. She 
will be drunk before she gets to bed to-night. She cannot keep it.” ‘How 
do you know?” “Let her alone; she is fooling you,I tell you.” “ Ma'am, 
a gentleman here says that if you sign the pledge you cannot keep it.” “I 
cannot keep it !—show me the man.” “Well,” I said, “you need not quarrel 
about it. Can you keepit?” “If Isay ‘I will,’ I can.” “Then say you 
will.” “I will.” “Give me your hand.” She put her burning hand in 
mine, ‘“ Put your name down.” She wrote it; and the writing looked as if 
a fly had been put in the ink, and sct to run across the paper. I said, 
* Give me your hand again. You will keep the pledge?” “1 will.” “I 
will come and sce you before I go to America.” And she said,“ Very well, 
I'll be glad to sce you whenever you come.” 

Some four years from that time, I was giving a farewell in Dundec: a 
woman sat on the front scat, and did not take her eyes off ne from the 
time I rose until Isat down. She was introduced to me, no longer as “ Hell- 
fire,” but as “ Mrs. Archer.” Jwent to her house, and part of what she said I 
shall never forget. I wish I could give it you as she spoke it. She observed, 
“I am a poor ignorant body, and what little I have known has been knocked 
out of me with the staves of policemen ; they have beaten me about the head 
till they havc pretty nearly knocked all the sense out of me. Sometimes I 
have a dream, and I dream that J am drunk ; then I dream the police have 
caught me, and I dream Iam fighting ; and then I get out of my bed, and go 
down on my knees, and never go back until daylight comes, and I kecp say- 
ing, ‘God keep me!’” Her daughter said, “I have seen my mother on 
the bare floor in the bitter winter night, and I have said to her, ‘ Come to 
your bed, mother ! you'll be cold.’ ‘No! no! I’ve had a dream, and I 
cannot get drunk any more.’” That woman was to be seen, wet or dry, hot 
or cold, rain or snow, going to the house of God to hear His Word preached. 
Mr. Rough sent me her photograph, and a letter in which he says, “Fire has 
kept her pledge for sixteen years. Her spare time is occupied in rescuing 
abandoned women. She has gone down to the depths, and brought them up, 
She has taken girls out of the streets, and kept them in ber poor miscrable 
little home for weeks, to save them from temptation.” * 

* Since I have used this woman’s case as an illustration, I regret to learn that she 
has been tempted to drink, and has returned to her old life. : 
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Temperance did not make that woman a godly woman; signing the 
Total Abstinence pledge did not make her a Christian; but the Total 
Abstinence principle removed a hindrance to her hearing and understanding 
the truth. The Gospel must be heard to be believed; and it must be 
believed to affect the life. When Jesus went to the tomb of Lazarus, 
there was a stone over the door of that tomb. He could have removed 
it if He had seen fit; but He used human agency,—“ Take ye away 
the stone!” They rolled it away. Then Jesus spoke, and Lazarus came 
forth. 

Now, I believe that the Total Abstinence principle has been the agency 
that has rolled away the stone from the door of the sepulchre; and the 
incipient putrefaction that lay there festering has trembled into life, and 
the dead corpse of a drunkard has been found in God’s house a living, active, 
Christian man, not made so by temperance, but by the mighty power of 
God’s grace; and brought under the influence of truth, which must be 
heard to be believed, by the agency I advocate as a lawful remedy for the 
evil of drunkenness. 

Ihave given you this narrative of the Dundee woman simply that I 
might more emphatically define my position. We are waging war against 
this terrible-cvil, drunkenness ; and we adopt a simple remedy. While other 
doctors are consulting around the paticnt and putting their sticks to their 
lips or their noses, as they are generally represented in pictures, and talking 
of this nostrum and the other nostrum, of this remedy and the other remedy, 
we come with a remcdy that never fails, and never can fail: that is, TOTAL 
ABSTINENCE from intoxicating liquor as a beverage. 

Now what is excess? Simply the inability of a man to “stand” an 
indefinite quantity of liquor. You cannot judge of a man’s condition by the 
quantity he drinks. I tell you there has been many a member of a church 
suspended from the communion for drunkenness who did not drink half as 
much as the minister and deacons who suspended him. Do you say such 
an ene made a bad use of the liquor? That has nothing to do with it. It 
is not the quantity a man drinks, but it is the ability of a man to withstand 
the influence of that quantity. If it does not affect his brain and nervous 
system he is not a drunkard, and he does not come under the discipline of 
the Church : he may be full from morning to night, and all night and all 
day; but if he does not stagger and talk thick, if his drinking decs not affect 
his brain and nervous system, he is not considered a drunkard. You cannot 
judge, or do not judge by the quantity, but by the cffects on the brain and 
nervous system. 

There are men who eannot drink moderately. You say that is all non- 
sense. I tell you there are men who cannot drink moderately. I could not. 
I tried to do so, and failed. And every man who has ever become a drun- 
kard, has become so in trying to be a moderate man, and failing. He did 
not mean to be a drunkard. Do you suppose, when I started in life I meant 
to ruin myself? Fifty years ago, on the fifth of next June, I left my native 
village of Sandgate, in Kent, and came up to London ; and on the tenth day 
of June, 1829, fifty years ago, I sailed from the London Docks in the good 
ship Helen for America. What was my object? The object of myself, or I might 
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rather say of my parents more particularly, was that I might benefit myself. 
Here in England, at that time there was no chance for me, a poor boy, the son 
of poor parents. My father was a gentleman’s servant in the house of the 
incumbent of Sandgate, and I used to go and help him clean knives and shoes, 
and people said I cleaned them very well. Jt ix no disgrace fur any one to 
do the most menial thing, if he docs it ax well as he can. Why did I leave 
England? My father knew very well he could give me no trade, and that I 
should probably become what he had been—a soldier for a number of years, 
and then a gentleman's servant—both honourable employments, But my 
father wished me to be something above these. He had some ambition for 
mec. I went to Amcrica for the purpose of bettering my condition, and all 
along, up to the time I was eighteen years of age, it was my ambition to be 
something. I had been blocked on all sides. From poverty I could. not get 
an cducation, which I longed for as very few men ever longed for it. Since 
I was cleven years old I had never been into cither Sunday-school or day- 
school to learn a lesson. Now, how was it that I became an intemperate 
man, and that seven years of my life were worsethan lost? Ihad no inten- 
tion of the kind. Iremember very well the first. time in my life that I 
drank a glass of wine. That first glass went tomy head. You say, That is no- 
thing, because a good many people drink and it goes to the head. But there 
is—a going to the head—and—a going to the head. I have heard persons 
say, “ I cannot drink : it is disagrecable to me ; the liquor goes right to my 
head, and JI fecl a disagreeable sensation. I never drink, because what I 
take always flies right to my head, and it makes me feel very uncomfort- 
able.” That is your case, but when it went to my head it was—Ha !|— 
FXHILARATION., I could sing—talk—run, It was an exhilaration that was 
a positive ecstacy. It was entering into a world unknown to me. I was 
poet, painicr, politician. When J took the wine-glass and drank a little 
drop, bright and beautiful visions would flit before my eye, and I longed for 
the pencil and canvas that I might transfix them there. I scemed to feel 
that I had the power—I only wanted the materials—to immortalize myself, 
under the influence of that one glass. But when that influence was gone, 
the reaction was terrible; and / longed for another exhilaration, 

It is just such temperaments as these that become intemperate men. 
You stead on one side and drink your glass coolly, and despise another man 
because he is weak-headed. Can he help it? He is weak-minded. Can he 
help that? It is his infirmity. And instead of despising him for his infir- 
mity, you will, if you are a Christian, fulfil the law of Christ by bearing the 
infirmity of your weaker brother. Why do you despise 4 man, because he 
cannot do what you can do? Weare very apt to despise men. And I, old 
as I am, am learning many lessons about this, and so are you. 

Perhaps you will say, ‘ This is a digression ;’ but 1 want an illustration. 
I once went into a strange church, in a city in the United States. I was on a 
lecturing tour. The pew-opener gave me a seat, and placed a man by my 
side, poorly dressed, and, in fact, a very disagreeable man. He would shrug 

is shoulders and jerk his elbows ; his face twitched as if there were sheet- 

lightning playing over it. He was exceedingly disagreeable. I said to 

myself, “ I wish they had put near me any other man than this.” By and 
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by he put his tongue out to make a gasping noise. “Dear me! what @ 
disagreeable man!” I began to dislike him. I began to detest him. I 
said to myself, “ I wish they had put him in another pew,” and I got as far 
as I could from him. He as a disagreeable man. The hymn was given 
out for the congregation to sing, and it was this— 
‘Just as I am, without one plea 
But that Thy blood was shed for me.” 

I heard that man try to sing, and I thought to myself, “Well, really, if 
he knows that hymn he cannot be so exceedingly disagreeable.” So I got 
nearcr to him, until I heard his singing. It was awful. Iam exceedingly 
fond of music ; I would travel miles to hear good music. It was positive pain 
to hear his attempt at singing. Such groaning, and squeaking, and hesitat- 
ing, as that man's singing, I could not have conceived! He would stop in 
a line to make that strange noise. Then he would begin, just where he left 
off, and sing as fast as he could to catch the others up. Then he would go 
with such a rush, that he got two or three words before them, Isaid, “ At 
any rate this is a disagreeable man.” I got away from him again. He 
came toa line where he evidently had forgotten the words, and without 
looking at me, but turning toward where I stood, he said. “ Would you 
please give me the first line of the next verse?” I said, “ Yes, sit,” 


* Just as ] am, poor, wretched, blind.” 


He said, “ Thank you, sir, I know it now, for J am blind; God help me 
And I am paralyzed.” Then I heard him try to sing, 


** Just as I am, poor, wretched, blind.” 


And I tell you, I never heard a symphony of Beethoven that thrilled me as 
the jageed music of that Christian man with whom God was dealing ; and [ 
could have taken him, disagreeable as he was, right to my heart. 

How many times we take some dislike, or have some disagreeable feel- 
ing to some brother-man ; and when we get to know something of him, we 
find that he is an angel whom we have sent away from us with rude words 
and harsh lvoks. 

Now we appeal to you in behalf of those who cannot drink moderately, 
and we ask you to help us in putting away a temptation from their very 
sight and from their senses. Oh, it is pitiful to find, as we do find, in many 
a family a victim of this vice, a son, a brother, a father, a husband. 

Sometimes we find poverty and sorrow. Perhaps there has been found 
a dead child lying in one corner of the room unburied ; and perhaps the 
living inmates have nothing but a bit of dry bread and a cup of weak tea: 
everything else in the house is gone, because the head of the house is a 
drunkard, who has taken the last blankets and pawned them for drink. I 
am only mentioning positive cases. Dr. Alfred Carpenter said, last Tuesday 
night at Croydon, that he knew nearly a score of such cases. We lay hold 
of this poor victim. He says, “I will sign the pledge.” We turn to his 
relatives, “ Will you sign it?” ‘‘Oh, no, I don’t drink enough to hurt me, 
and I must have my little drop of beer.” “What! will you dare to bring 
it into the house and let him see it and smell it, and see you drink? Do 
you know what you are doing? Do you know that the very sight of it 
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rouses in him a desire for it? The smell of it sends a stinging, burning, 
itching sensation, through every nerve of his system. Tet him taste it, and 
you cannot save him.” And yet for the sake of a little drop of beer, there 
are scores of women who will not sign the pledge to save husband, brother, 
son, or father. Now this is just a simple fact. We are stating that which 
is true. We want to appeal to those who thus hold aloof. If there 
are any in this assembly who are unwilling to deny themselves for the sake 
of others—it is on the ground of helping others that we appeal to you. We 
do not go to the respectable, moderate drinker, and tell him he is ruining 
himself, Certainly not! There are in this assembly to-day respectable, 
Christian, moderate drinkers. I do not judge them. Ican only judge them 
from my standpoint, and I have no right to condemn them. But I have a 
right to pour upon thcir pathway all the light God gives me the power to 
pour, so that they may measure in one hand the glass of ale. and in the other 
the salvation of a man; and let them remember that they must stand in the 
Judgment to give account. 

What is it we ask men to give up? We ask them simply to give up a 
gratification. There are very few gentlemen now-a-days of any standing 
who would defend the use of drink on the ground of its being a medicine. 
That is dying out. A few medical men cling to the tradition ; but the race 
is dying out. Iam not here to speak of alcoholic drink as a medicine, but I 
do believe that nine-tenths of what is said of it as a medicine, used as it is to- 
day, is pure, clear, sheer unadultcrated HumBuG. 1 know very well it may 
be a palliative ; it may be what we call a restorative ; it may be what some 
people calla “pick-me-up ”—for a little while ; but we believe, and the best 
medical men also believe, that continued for any great length of time, it 
becomes a positive injury rather than a benefit. After a man has taken a 
glass of ale he thinks he feels a little better for it. And the reason why men 
say they cannot do without it is because they do not try to do without it long 
enough—only a little while. Some pcople say, “‘ We have no appetite for it.” 
No, because when the appetite craves you gratify that appctite. Every 
time you seem to want a glass of ale, you go and get one. Now the next 
time you want a glass of ale, let it alone, and see how long you can go till 
you get over the want. Do not touch it! The effort is worth making. The 
reason why people think they cannot give it up is because they do not try 
long enough, I grant you, there is a stimulus in liquor, and that is why 
men drink it. 

There was a very funny little picture in Punch, some year or two ago, I 
think. A gentleman, wishing to give to his tenant farmers the light wines 
of France, provided for dinner some bottles of light French wine. One 
man had drunk a good deal, and the host said to him, “ Don’t you think this 
light wine very good?” ‘Oh, yes, it is very nice; but we don’t seem to get 
no forrarder”’ Now, if they do not get any forrardcr, they might as well 
be drinking tea, lemonade, chocolate, or anything else. But everybody who 
drinks, drinks because he wants to get a little forrarder. Why, this is the 
very principle that is the ruin of these men. It is because of the gratifi- 
cation. I grant you, there is social gratification. I have expertenced it 
myself, as well as remarked it in other men. There is social gratification, 
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when we sit together, and talk, and cheer, and one glass follows another, 
till they get “ altogetherish,” as men do sometimes: yes, there is the grati- 
fication. 

What is it the drunkard wants? Did you ever see such an one early in 
the morning? for the drunkard is an early riser. He rises up early in the 
morning, that he may, in the words of Scripture, “ seek it yet again.” Have 
you ever seen him go towards the gin-shop, the dram-shop, shuffling as ha 
goes, shivering with the cold, holding himself together, with his dull bleared 
eye, with his white lips, which he licks with his whiter tongue as he longs 
for the stimulant. Have you ever watched him go into the dram-shop and 
call for his drink, whatever it may be? It must be rather strong. Have 
you ever secn that man take the glass of spirits in his hand? I have, over 
and over again. He will lift it to his lips, and then, with a shudder, set it 
down again. Whatis the matter? All there is in him revolts at it; every- 
thing there is in him loathes it. Is he going to drink, in order to gratify 
two inches of palate? He loathes the spirit. Yet he sill have it. He grips 
the glass again. He brings it to his lips. And the very smell of it so sickens 
him that— whew——! He will make the attempt half-a-dozen times, and 
shrink back. But if yon can get him a pickle ora slice of lemon, or any- 
thing with a pungent taste to it, he will grip that in one hand, and with all 
the energy he has left he will with the other hand pour the fiery draught 
down his throat, and dig his teeth into the Iemon, or whatever it may be, to 
enable him to keep down the liquor. Then he will sit quite still. Do not 
speak to him now! He wants to be perfectly quict now. For what? He 
in maiting for the effect. That is what he wants; and it soon comes. The 
fiery fluid starts the stagnant blood in the diseased vessels of his stomach, and 
he feels better. Sce, the film is lifted from the eye. His face looks brighter. 
Instead of that pallid, pasty hue, there is a flush on his face, there is a little 
perspiration. He was burning hot before ; but he feels better now. “Ah! 
I feel better. What a fool I was justnow! I had some thoughts of jumping 
over some bridge or other into the river. I feel betternow. Let teetotallers 
say what they like—a glass of spirits is the poor man’s friend, in the morning, 
when he feels badly. I feel all rightnow! I feel better!” 

It is but a momentary experience—that of feeling better: the liquor- 
fiend has done its work—it has started the blood. And now comes the 
re-action again. It is going; it is going! Oh, if he could only hold it! 
It is going! It has been but a momentary gratification. And now he has 
what drunkards call “dead-liquor” in him; and that is so awful. The 
appetite is aroused. He will have more liquor now—will have it, though he 
should leap across a chasm of fire—will have it, though he should trample 
on the upturned face of his only child. 

Stop him now if you can. The appetite is roused. All the powers of 
earth—I was going to say, of heaven—cannot keep him. That is the gratifi- 
cation the drunkard wants. And every moderate drinker who drinks for the 
stimulus drinks on the self-same principle, though in a lesser degree. 

Now, we say, THERE IS NO QOOD IN IT. I have heard very many men 
say they cannot give it up; it is necessary for them. ‘I cannot give it up.” 
Why, you talk about drunkards keing weak-minded men! What are you? 
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You cannot give up that little drop of beer, when there are men everywhere 
to-day who are fighting this battle. There was Orville Gardiner, of New 
York, the wickedest man in that city, and the handsomest man too. Many 
atime since the Lord converted his soul has he been in my house; and a 
warmer, tenderer heart than his never beat in a human bosom. I have seen 
him sit and cry as he said, “ Only to think that Jesus should love me!” He 
was a prize-fighter, a blasphemer, a drunkard, in every respect a wicked 
man ; and there was nothing bad that he would not do. Let me say here to 
mothers, he had a godly mother. When they used to say to her, “Well, Mrs. 
Gardiner, what do you think of Orville pow?” she would say, “J have given 
him to Jesus; I pray for him three times a-day; and Orville will be 
brought into the Kingdom yet.” He had a wife and one child. The boy 
dicd—was drowned. He became madder than ever, raving mad. “ Drink! 
drink!” He says, “I drank sixty glasses in twenty-four hours.” He was 
in a saloon, as it is called, drinking in the company of Heenan and many 
other fighting men, and it was very warm and close. They were smoking, 
and he went out. It wasa very bright night. Looking up overhead at the sky 
just visible abuve the narrow strect, he saw two stars shining so brightly. He 
took off bis hat and wiped his forckcad, and the thought struck him,“ I wonder 
where my boy is.” It flashed across him that he was not on the right road 
ever to see his boy again. He went home, and sent away two men whom he 
had been training for the ring; then he went up to sec his old mother, and they 
knelt and prayed together. ‘“ But,” he says, “mother, I cannot be a Chris- 
tian until I give up the drink ; and that is the hardest work of all. Now,” 
said he, ‘“ mother, to-day I will drink myself to death, or 1 will get the 
victory.” He bought a jug of liquor—we call them jugs in Amcrica; you 
would call them jars, stone jars. He bought this jug containing two quarts 
of whiskey, got into a boat, and carricd it across the river, went into the 
woods, got a clear space, and then he set that bottle down ona stone and 
began to fight it. ‘ Now it is, Give you up for ever, or I will never leave 
this place alive. I will drink the whole of you, or I will fight you.” For 
nine hours that man fought and struggled with his appetite. He said, “I 
was afraid to break the jug, for fear the smell of the liquor would drive me 
raving. My knees were so sore as I knelt crying to God to help me, that I 
could hardly move them. I knew my mother was praying forme. With 
my heels I kicked a place in the soft loam, and took up the jug, holding it 
at arm’s length, and placed it in the hole. Then I covered it up and stamped 
upon it.” And from that day to this, not a drop has ever passed his lips. 

Now i tell you it requires some strength of mind and some firmness of 
purpose to do such a thing as that. What I want to impress upon every 
man is this. You have a will. Did you ever exercise your will? Did you 
ever determine “J will”? Why, there are sometimes circumstances that 
seem almost inevitable, that you can fight off by the power of your will. 

Do you know I believe there are a great many people living to-day, who, 
if they had not willed otherwise, would have been dead and buried years 
ago. I have heard it said, “ There is a woman who would have been dead 
years ago, if it had not been for the power of her will. She has been kept 
alive by the power of her will.” 
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I often heard my father relate a little incident in his own life and expe- 
rience, which illustrates this point. He was a soldier, and he was at the 
battle of Talavera, in 1809, Soon after that battle there was a retreat. The 
army was closely pursued by Marshal Soult. My father was in the 52nd 
Light Infantry, and as we say in America, the regiment was “ demoralized.” 
My father said to me once, “John, you will never know what it is to be really 
hungry, until you feel the two sides of your stomach grinding together.” 
There was not a whole pair of shoes in the regiment ; many a foot was tied up 
with wisps of hay and old rags. The men fought like dogs over the half- 
decayed hoof of a mule. When the bullocks were so weak that they could no 
longer drag the cannon, the men would kill the bullocks and catch the blood 
in their hands, and just wait till it became cool enough to congeal, and eat it 
without salt or bread. War was not then what it is to-day, though it is an 
awful thing at any time, There is, however, a great contrast betwecn then 
and now. 

At this retreat my fathcr was staggering along. He had received 
a wound, the only one he ever received. J have his medal, with clasps for the 
battles of Corunna, Talavera, Salamanca, Badajoz, Pombal, and Busaco; 
and this was the only engagement in which he received a wound. It was a 
flesh wound; the bullet had been extracted with a penknife, and a piece of 
the wadding had been left in the wound, where it rankled and inflamed. He 
threw himself out of the ranks to die, as many a man has done before and 
since, and said, “I can gon: “urther.” He lay down under the shade of a 
great rock, and took out his hymn book—I have it with the passage 
marked—and began to repeat the hymn, each verse of which cnds with 
the refrain, “‘ Dear Lord, remember me ;” and he composed himself to die. 
There was no hope ; there was no help. Here he must die, he thought. At 
the moment one of those red-necked vultures, whose head seems to grow out 
of a bunch of feathers, came with broad wing sweeping along, brushing 
my father’s body, nnd then rose circling to the top of the rock, and there 
alighted and fixed its blood-red eyes on my father. He knew the mission 
of that bird. He knew that vultures were following the army, and that 
they would tear men and horses to pieces, even before life was extinct. As 
he saw this creature glaring down at him, he said, “ Oh, horrible ! that thing 
will be pulling at my flesh before I have lost consciousness. I cannot endure 
that—I cannot.” He raised himself up, and, on hands and knees, crawled 
and crawled till he came to a place of shelter; and soon after, he joined 
his regiment. My father died at the age of nincty-four in this City of 
London. 

Here, on the one side, was a fate that seemed inevitable. TZhere, on the 
other side, something that was worse. Yet by the power of his will and the 
help of God, my father escaped from both; for, in his endeavour to avoid 
one, he also escaped from the other. 

I am speaking of man’s WILL. A man can dowhat he will. We appeal 
to you, then, to exercise your will in giving up that which is to you buta 
gratification, for the sake of those who cannot use it, or taste it, or smell it, 
without longing for it with all the power a man has to long; and this is not 
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by that sort of language, and you are endeavouring to excuse drunkenness. No, 
Ido not. Drunkenness is an awful sin, but it is a sin tha: in this life brings 
its penalty with it; while there are some sins that do not. I do not mean 
to say that drunkenncss—for a man to get drunk—is the worst sin in the 
world. I have such a horror of drunkenness that the most awful dreams I 
have are when J dream I am drinking. I get up sometimes, and I say, “ Oh, 
Mary, I have had such an awful dream.” “What was it?” “I dreamt I 
was chewing tobacco and drinking ram—and—ugh! [with a shudder] #¢ 
tasted good!” Oh, how I hate it! and, with all the power of prayer I 
have, I pray God to keep me from it. And yet, as regards the sin of it, I 
would as lief get drunk as I would slander my neighbour. The one may 
be, in some respects, a physical infirmity; but the other is wholly and 
totally depraved and wicked. Now we are not going to talk about 
drunkenness as the worst sin a man can commit. Its effect upon a man 
morally, physically, intellectually and spiritually, is palpable to the 
eyes of all, except among those who may have for the time the means 
of hiding that effect—and they cannot hide it long. It brings its penalty, 
though it may not be a greater sin in itself. I am not one of those who 
believe in great sins and little sins. I believe my soul is bound to God 
by the chain of His moral law, and if one link of that chain is broken, my 
soul is as essentially severed from God as if every link were shattered. That 
is my idea of sin. A sin is a sin; but this sin of drunkenness seems to 
embrace all others. It seems in itself to involve the wholesale violation of 
the decalogue: for men do have other gods beside Him ; men dv take the 
name of the Lord their God in vain ; men do not honour their father and their 
mother; men do break the seventh commandment; men do disobcy His 
command with regard to the Sabbath; men do steal; men dv kill; men do 
bear false witness every day ; men do covet—all through the influence of 
drink, either directly or indirectly. 

So we appeal to you to belp us in the large-hearted spirit of sclf-denial, 
and by yourselves giving up the use of stimulants, help us to break up the 
customs of socicty that are tending to and promoting the evil of drunken- 
ness. 

I wish we could have meetings of moderate drinkers, and that some of 
the most prominent of them would tell of all the benefits they derive from 
it, and of all the beauties of the system. Why should we have it all our own 
way? Why should teetotallers get up mectings, and not publicans, drunk- 
ards, and moderate drinkers? Why should only tectotallers feed the 
hungry, and give free breakfasts? Why donot the moderate drinkers give 
a free breakfast to some of us poor teetotallers? We have it all our own 
way, because there can be no reproach brought against the principle of 
Total Abstinence—pure and simple Total Abstinence—from its bitterest 
opponents. Mark me, I am not anatomising the characters and reputations 
of all Total Abstainers. By no means. I am speaking of the Total Absti- 
nence principle, What harm has it ever wrought in the community, 
directly or indirectly ? 

You say that there are some men who make teetotalism their religion. 
Whose fault is that? Where does the fault lie? I verily believe that if our 
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churches were heartily and thoroughly engaged in the work, and every 
church had an Auxiliary Temperance Committee to see after the reformed 
drunkards, there is not one drunkard in a hundred who would break 
his pledge—after signing it. I believe that. Whose fault is it if Total 
Abstainers make this their religion? It is because there has been such a 
coldness on the part of Christians towards the principle that they know has 
saved them. And what we want in our religious meetings is more cordiality, 
more humanity. I have been into a church (we call them ali churches in 
our country)—I have been into a church or a chapel here and there, and 
I have accepted the general invitation to partake of the communion. I 
sat in the church, a recognized brothcr of the church. I partook of the 
clements, or the element; for I never touch intoxicating wine even at 
the communion, and I believe I am right. I partook of the element, and 
felt as if I was in some way fulfilling the law of Christ, felt as if I was 
showing forth the Lord's death until He should come; and really it would 
have been so pratifying to have felt a human Christian hand, or to have 
heard just a “Good day, sir. Glad to see you here!” No; everybody 
walked out so coldly and cheerlessly ; and I turned my back on them, going 
forth alone, and went away. 

Now if it had been in an “ Odd Fellows’ Lodge,” or if it had been in a 
‘‘Freemasons’ Lodge,” or “Good Templars’ Room,” as soon as I was iden- 
tified with the movement, as I was by that communion identified with the 
Church, there would not have been a man in the lodge who would not have 
said, “I am glad to sce you.” Why should we not have that in the 
Church ? 

I once heard a man say, “ We started a ‘ Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion’ in Syracuse, U.S., and we got along, we thought, very poorly. We 
expended a great deal of money; we had our reading-room, and a place 
where young men might read the daily and the illustrated newspapers, and a 
library, with a warm room where they might sit and talk if they wished to ; 
but we did not seem to get on. One evening I saw a young man walking 
about the room with his hat on. I stepped up to him, and said to him, 
‘Do you see that notice? “ Gentlemen are requested to remove their hats.” ’ 
‘Yes, 1 see it.’ ‘ Well, why do you not take your hat off?’ He replied, ‘I 
have been here every night for about four months, and nobody has ever 
spoken a word to me; so I thought if I kept my hat on perhaps somebody 
would ask me to take it off.’ From that moment I saw what our work 
was; and we soon began to lay our hands on the young men; and now we 
have a men’s Bible Class, and they come into it, and many have been con- 
verted. Thatone incident of the young man with the hat on opened our eyes.” 
Why should the Church of Christ be shut to any individual who comes to 
the door? Oh, I thank Him that He is to be our judge, knowing all the 
circumstances of our case. Many a poor creature comes to the door of the 
church, and is repelled. I knew a case wherea poor woman, during a revival 
in Richmond, in Indiana, came to the door of the church and was passing 
in. One of the officers rudely thrust her back. ‘“ You cannot come in here.” 
“Why?” “Be off, or I will send for the police.” Yet men were admitted 
into that church, no matter what their crimes, or sins, or abominations, had 
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been. I say, If we brand a woman for crime or sin, we should also brand the 
man. What did the poor creature do? She went into the yard in which 
the church stood—it was in the summer-time, and the windows were 
open—and she went down upon her knees, and then and there gave her 
heart to the Saviour. She was shut out of His Church on earth, yet He 
visited her with the sweetest manifestations of His love. Eighteen months 
after that time she died, and a lady told me she never witnessed such a 
Christian deathbed in her life. She was shut out of the church, but Jesus 
will receive her. And I say to reformed drunkards, Do not be discouraged ; 
the Church is opening her doors on all sides for you. And if the Church 
shuts her doors against you, nevertheless the Lord Jesus is ready to take 
you. His arms are wide open; and He will come and help you over all 
your difficulties, and give you the victory over all your foes. 

You must see that my aim has been in my speaking, not to give you 
a literary entertainment, or an intellectual feast, or an anecdotal address ; 
but to plead with you on behalf of this movement, entrcating you to give it 
—if you cannot give it your whole influence—to give it your best thoughts. 

We rejoice to-day that there is such a coming towards us on the part of 
those who have hitherto held aloof. Why, when I was in this country before, 
twenty-five years ago—I first came in 1853—if we had a vicar of the parish to 
preside at a meeting, oh, we were wonderfully set up ; we were whispering all 
round, “ The vicar is going to preside.” Vom, we have four tectotal bishops. 
Ihave had two of them to preside at my mectings—the Bishop of Exeter, and 
the Bishop of R«chester—and in both cases I never heard stronger teetotal 
speeches from mortal man. Now, such are working with us. Iam told that 
six or seven of the Queen's chaplains are teetotallers. The “ Church of 
England Temperance Society is embracing a large number of men and 
women. That reminds me of a man who said to me, “ I am wearing this hat 
out by degrees, for the rim is gone and there is a hole in the crown ;” and the 
leaders of the Church of England Temperance Socicty are taking men in by 
degrees. They are willing to take them on the moderate ground ; and they 
will take them on the ground of drinking only at the social circle ; and they 
will take them as personal abstainers. 

I am not going to condemn them at all. Iam glad of anything that 
tends to the great end of abolishing the drinking customs. And I tell 
you this: I believe that the Total Abstinence movement to-day is advocated 
by such men, is supported by such agencies and influences, that no Christian 
man can engage in it, even in the very outskirts of it, without being drawn 
into the centre by the power of the attraction of the love of souls. There- 
fore, I rejoice fully in this Church of England Temperance Society. And I 
find that everywhere, men are willing to give us their countenance. Now 
you know I am not fond of patronage; I do not like patronage. I do not 
like those who are merely lookers-on. ‘“ You do the work! it is a good 
cause; but I am not identified with you.” You know it is a good cause. 

I say again I do not like patronage. I have made use of this story 
before to illustrate what I mean. There was a man who was something of a 
coward. He was in his house one time with his wife, when a bear came in 
—and he was awfully afraid of bears. This is an old story, as I say, but 
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you may as well +e!] an old story as a new one, because you cannot have new 
stories unless yon Invent them ; when you have madc up new ones, other people 
get them and say youstolethem. Well, thisman was awfully afraid of a bear. 
When this bear came, he looked round, not for a weapon of defence, but for 
a way of escape; and there was a ladder leading to the rafters. He got on 
the rafter. His wife was a courageous woman. She took up a shovel; 
they call it a slice, with us. Putting her two children behind her, she 
stood up in their defence. As the bear approached, the formidable weapon 
was raised, and the woman hit the bear a terrible crack bringing his hcad 
between hislegs. And there on the rafter sat her husband. 

Now that man’s sympathies were all in the right direction. He had no 
sympathy with the bear; and ke really hoped that Betsey would be very 
successful in her glorious enterprise. As the fight went on he got excited. 
By and by he began to encourage her. “Well done, Betty! That was a 
good knock, Betty. Now take him on the other side, Betty,” and so on, till 
Betty hit the final blow, and the bear gave a final kick. And then he came 
down. “ Well, that’s a bigger bear than I thought it was, Betty ; and I con- 
sider we have done gloriously.” When the work is done, }Ve, and when the 
work is to do, You. 

Now we want help, influence, co-operation in this work, believing that 
we shall be in the end successful, Every great movement is a progressive 
movement. We cannot carry out our reform all at once. It may take 
generation after generation. What of that? We should so identify our- 
selves with every great movement, as to feel that we are co-operating with 
God and angels in preventing sin—THAT, it seems to me, is what we should 
aim at. A gentleman said to me once, “Mr. Gough, according to your 
teaching, the devil is stronger than God is.” I am not a thevlogian. Ido 
not know whether it needs any theological knowledge to rebut such an 
accusation as that we are preaching up this doctrine that the devil is 
stronger than God. Satan is the god of this world, and the great object is 
to fight Satan and win the world back to God. And if we can cv-operate 
with Him, and all holy angels, in rescuing this sin-cursed world from the 
grasp of Satan, then we who work shall cast our crowns before Him, laying 
our laurels at His feet, and shall worship Him, who has put all things under 
His feet, and has subdued all things unto Himself, and who has honoured us 
by making us co-workers with Him, 
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aY LORD,* AND LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—A little more than 
twenty-five years ago I, for the first time, addressed the “ Young 
Men’s Christian Association” of London in this hall. I then 
delivered a lecture entitled “HABIT.” I subsequently addressed 
the Association three times before my departure for America. A quarter of 
a century has passed away ; and how many changes do we see ! 

T have been requested to deliver an address to YOUNG MEN this afternoon. 
I remember very well, on the first invitation, I was very much frightened at 
mecting such an assembly, under such auspices ; and I must confess that I 
do not feel any the less a coward this afternoon. 

In determining what shall be said to young men it has been thought 
better to say a few things independent of the Temperance movement, yet 
bringing that in, as you know I will do, if I ever speak to an audience on 
any subject. The theme sclected, or the title resolved upon is “‘ Now’ AND 
‘THEN,’ ” aterm often used to signify “ occasionally,” “once in a while.” But 
there are thoughts worthy of uttcrance suggested by its higher and broader 
significance, as we stand in the “Now” that is and contemplate the “THEN” 
that was, and look into the future that will be. So that I might almost an- 
nounce my subject as—Thoughts on the past, the present, and the future. 

To-day we recap the fruit of the workers of the past ; and in the “ by-and- 
bye,” another generation shall gather the harvest sown by the workers of 
to-day. To-day we reckon our gains from the past ; and it is well to acknow. 
ledge the debt. Notwithstanding all the cant there may be about “ pro- 
gress,” the world has made wonderful advancement within the present cen- 
tury. Wewho have seen our sixty years, and can remember the old times of 
fifty years ago, realize the advance that has been made far more than the 
generation of to-day. We remember a great many things that you know 
nothing of. Why, we remember the flint and stecl and the slow distressing 
method of obtaining a light. You needed to have your tinder perfectly dry, 
and had to grope in the dark for your flint and steel, and then you struck a 
spark ; and in doing so you bruised your fingers and knocked the skin off 
your knuckles; and then you had to blow, and to take a match, heavily 
loaded with brimstone at both ends, and apply it to the spark. The blue flame 
would rise and choke you; and choking, sneezing, and half crying, you 
manage, after a few minutes, to obtain a light. If your tinder was wet you 
had to go out to some neighbour and get a light. 

Now we take a little convenience from the waistcoat pocket, and—snxap— 
there you are in a minute. 


* Ear) Cairns, the Lord Chancellor, in the chair. 
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This is a small affair to speak of, but the friction-match is a most impor- 
tant invention and contrivance for promoting the comfort of daily life. 
How many inventions of nearly equal utility can we record in the last half- 
century! Indeed, it isnot too much to say that for comfort, convenience, and 
personal advantage, more has been done, richer and more prolific discoveries 
have been made, grander achievements have been realized, in the course of 
the life-time of this century than in all the previous life-time of our race, 
since states or nations, such as history makes us acquainted with, have had 
their being. 

In philosophy, poetry, sculpture, painting, and architecture, we have 
made but little progress. We have not improved on Homer's poetry or 
Phidias’ sculpture. The palaces of the Grecks, Romans, Babylonians, and 
other ancient nations, were probably as luxurious as, but incomparably more 
gorgeous and enduring than, our own. 

In how many significant particulars the progress of the world has been 
concentrated into the last century! Let me give you a few illustra- 
tions. Printing was invented four centuries ago, and yet many of the books 
printed fifty years after the discovery were as clear, perfect, and beautiful 
specimens as many of fifty years since ; the sum total of improvement was 
cheapness and greater rapidity of production. In the good old times a book 
was bequeathed as an invaluable legacy ; if given to a religious house it was 
offered on the altar. When a prelate borrowed a Bible, his Cathedral gave 
a bond for its return. Libraries consisted of a few tracts and books chained 
or kept in chests. I remember the tedious process of printing in the office 
attached to the bindery where I learned my trade. The pressman would wet 
down the paper over night ; then in the morning he would place a sheet on 
the tympan, close the frisket over it, and shut them down upon the forme uf 
type; then by a crank he would run the table in under the platen, and pull 
the handle of the lever over with his full strength, bringing a powerful 
pressure upon the tympan, and so producing upon the paper an exact im- 
pression from the type. As he released his hold, the balance-weight raised 
the platen, the tympan and the frisket were raised by the pressman, and the 
frisket was thrown up to the catch ; the sheet was then taken off the spurs of 
the points, and one side of a sheet was printed. Now by the wonderful art 
of stereotyping and the introduction of swift machinery 100,000 readers can 
be supplied with newspapers in four hours. 

But it is in light, locomotion, and communication that the progress in 
this generation contrasts advantageously with the aggregate of progress in all 
generations put together since the earliest days of authentic history. 

The lamps and torches which illuminated Belshazzar’s feast were pro- 
bably as brilliant, and perhaps formed of the same materials, as those that 
shone upon the feasts of Great Britain at the commencement of the present 
century. Pine-wood, oil, and perhaps wax, were the materials for light in 
the eighteenth century before Christ, and in the eighteenth century after 
Christ. A hundred years ago we burnt the same materials, and obtained 
about the same amount of light, as men did five thousand years ago. 

The streets of cities which from the days of Pharaoh until a.p. 1800 were 
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dim and gloomy, now blaze with the brilliance of moonlight. Many of us 
remember the oil lamps in our streets, which just madv darkness visible. 
Now we use gas, of which each burner is equal to fifteen or twenty candles. 
When we require greater brilliancy, we have the calcium, electric, or bude 
lights, with analogous inventions, fiftyfold more brilliant. We think of 
light as it was in the days of Solomon : now we see it as Faraday and Drum- 
mond have made it. 

Much the same may be said of locomotion. Nimrod and Noah travelled 
at about the same rate of speed as our fathers—yes ; at about the same rate as 
some of us did when we were young. When Abraham wanted to send a mes- 
sage to Lot, he despatched a man on horseback, who might gallop twelve miles 
an hour: when our fathers would send a message to their nephews, they 
could do no better and go no quicker. When we travelled from London to 
Edinburgh, it generally took ten or twelve days; now it can be done in as 
many hours. I can leave my home in Massachusetts after a comfortable 
breakfast in the morning, and reach Syracuse. three hundred and fifty miles 
away, in ample time to lecture the same evening. An old story will illus- 
trate the confidence in the prompt arrival of trains. On the Hudson River 
road, a man continually inquired of the conductor whether the train had 
arrived at Fishkill. “No, sir! Yourest content; I will tell you when we 
get there.” At last Fishkill was reached, and as the train started again, the 
conductor came into the car. “ Conductor, is this Fishkill?” ‘ Dear me, 
yes! I forgot you.” He pulled the cord, and stopped the train. “Now 
then, hurry up! this is the place, and we are losing time.” “Oh, I don’t 
want to stop; but my wife told me that when I got to Fishkill I must take 
a pill !!” 

Everything that has been done in the line of fast travel since the world 
began, has been done since we were boys. To be sure, speed was increased 
by the improvement of roads and vehicles. I remember the talk about coaches 
without horses. When aboy I used to sing a song :-— 


** Oh dear! ob dear! the truth I say, 

Something new starts every day ; 

Steam for boiling, steam for baking, 

Steam for brewing, and sausage-making, 

Steam to fire large balls and bullets, 

Steam to hatch out chickens and pullets ; 

Ob dear! oh dear! the truth I say :’’ 
and 80 on. 

I remember well a ride I had on a mail coach from Sandgate to Maidstone 
in 1827. Four shining spirited horses, the gaudily-painted coach, the coach- 
man and guard in scarlet livery, ostlers at the horses’ heads, ready to throw 
off the blankets at the words “ All right !"—the crack of the whip, the smart 
trot and ring of the horses’ feet on the hard road ; hedges, houses, barns 
passing so rapidly ; the rattling over the rough stones of some provincial 
town ; the excitement—dogs barking, the guard playing a merry tune on his 
bugle, people throwing up the windows or rushing to the doors to catch a 
glimpse of the passing mail: then the short stop at the public-house; four 
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horses all ready, the coachman fastening a new piece of cord to the whip 
while the horses are being put to, the guard mounting, “ All right ! "—crack 
goes the whip—off we go, tearing away on, on, ten miles an hour, horses 
changed every seven miles. In those days it was the perfection of travel- 
ling, and it was exciting. 

Now we go from London to Sandgate—eighty miles—in two hours. Fifty 
years ago, in 1829, I was sixty-three days crossing the Atlantic; and thirty days 
was considered a quick passage. Last July, I crossed in less than nine days. 

The progress in the means of communication is more remarkable than 
all. Gencral Washington was no better off in this respect than the consuls 
of ancient Rome; or the Pitt Ministry of England than Julius Cesar when 
he landed on the shores of Great Britain, 1800 years before. I remember 
the clumsy method of telegraphing when I was a boy. On the martello 
towers and stone round-houses on emincnces along the coast, by horizontal 
arms worked on an upright timber, opcrated by pulleys, signs were made 
from hill-top to hill-top, conveying information slowly and tediously from 
point to point. Now ali the clocks in Great Britain can be regulated by 
Greenwich time through electricity, and Washington can communicate with 
St. Stephens as fast as the words can be written. If David wished to send a 
word of love to Jonathan a hundred miles away, he could not have done it 
in less than ten hours; nor could we fifty years ago. Vow we send loving 
messages a thousand miles in ten seconds, At our breakfast tables we read 
in our morning papers all that occurred of importance the day before, and 
the state of the weather the world over. 

This generation can hardly conceive the astonishment expressed at 
what now to them are common things. Men travelled miles to see the fire- 
cart. A steamboat was described as having a saw-mill on one side, and a 
grist-mill on the other ; a blacksmith’s shop in the middle, and a pot boiling 
all the time in the cellar. During the Mexican war, in a thunderstorm, the 
lightning ran along the wires. A man cried out, “There goes the news 
from the seat of war.” Onc man said to his wife, “Well, I don’t see, for 
my part, how they send letters on them ‘ere wires, without tearing ‘em all to 
bits.” ‘ Lor’ me,” his wife said, “they don’t send the paper ; only just the 
writing.” For my part, I never could comprehend this electric telegraph 
communication. But the very best description of it I ever heard was from a 
negro, who said to his companion, “‘ Sam, do you know what ‘lectric telegraph 
is?” ‘No, I don’t know what it am.” “But I can ’splain one to you.” 
“ Well, 'splain away then.” ‘‘S’pose there was a dog with his head in New 
York, and his tail in Pennsylvania——” “ But there neber was sich a dog 
as dat.” “ Well, I didn’t say there eber was sich a dog asdat. I said, 
S'pose there was sich a dog.” ‘“ Werry well, spose away then.” “S’pose 
there was a dog with his head in New York and his tail in Pennsylvania. 
Wal, when I tred on dat dog's tail in Pennsylvania, he would bark in New 
York, wouldn’t he? Dat’s the 'lectric telegraph.” 

When gas was first introduced, an old lady lifted up her hands and said, 
‘* What is to become of the poor whales? ” 

Scarcely any important invention has started at once into being ; and it 
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would be curious to trace each from its inception to the great practical 
result. Dr, Johnson saw @ man trying to light a lamp in Bolt Court, and 
he failed to do so till there was a black vapour over the wick. “ Ah,” 
said the Doctor, “one day we shall see London lighted by smoke.” 

The history of steam invention is familiar to all. In 1736 Jonathan 
Hulls did actually make a model of a boat to be propelled by steam. It 
failed ; and the boys sang doggerel in the streets where he lived, till they 
nearly drove the man wild. 

We look back upon the past, and note the wonderful improvement in 
the recognition of all human rights, in our treatment of the prisoner, in 
our treatment of the insane, in our homes for the friendless, in our homes 
for the inebriate, in our industrial schools, in our ragged schools, in our 
reformatories, and in those grand institutions—the Sunday School, the Bible 
Society, the Tract: Society, Home and Forcign Missionary Societies, the 
Scaman’s Friend Society, Temperance Societies, Young Men’s Christian 
Associations—most of them unknown at the beginning of the present 
century. Mark our great reform in cducation: and I rejoice to see the 
chairman of the London School Board upon this platform to-night. And 
then we can dwell upon the abolition of slavery, for ever, from every foot 
of soil occupied by the great Anglo-Saxon race. Yes; there is much to 
stir our pulses as we note the giant-like stride of progress in the last 
century ; and there is a clear call to a real festival of hope, gladness, and 
rejoicing in the present light. But as we stand now in the flush, and gold, 
and hope of the steady morning, instead of the shifting light and shadow of 
the night Borealis, what should be our attitude in this steadily-growing 
radiance? Is it not the wisest course to take frequent observations? Is it 
not well to look close to our reckoning while we are going so fast, and see 
just where we are? It requires more thought and watchfulness to cross the 
path of the lightning express on the railway track, than it does that ofa 
donkey cart in a country lane. 

And as all progress is a learning, does it not well become the learner to 
be modest, reverent, self-restrained, and observant? Will noise and boastful- 
ness apprehend the glory of the growing day? Do not we see in every place 
where men meet, some standing up in boastful congratulations that we 
are not as 7wr grandsires were? Is it not a favourite opening for an article 
on the times, in the magazine or the journal ; “ In these days of refinement—in 
this era of enlightenment and civilization—in this age of progress ” 1—while 
the nineteenth century struts up and down the land decked in phylacteries, or 
like a hen that has laid its virgin egg, struts about cackling endlessly : 
“Look at me! admire me! I am the nineteenth century!” I know it is 
pleasant to conceive our own era as the grandest that has ever been ; but let us 
turn the cool calm eye of reflection on some of our boasting, and see how much 
that seems gold shrivels here and there into tinsel. When progress touches 
our fancied interests, or trenches on what we call our rights, or our passions, or 
our appetites, we are very apt to cry out against progress as fanaticism. 

Is not much of what we call refinement to-day a tendency to ape the 
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endeavouring after the glitter of an external existence, to the wholesome 
neglect of the inner life! Just as some acids assist in polishing steel to a 
mirror-like brightness, but if not thoroughly wiped off will bite into the 
steel, so I believe very much of the so-called refinement applied to brighten 
society may consume its very life by the rust it has deposited. 

In the short space of time allotted for an address, I should like to touch 
upon one or two points that I consider important. One is the laxity 
of thought, at any rate, with regard to the marriage relation. You say, 
perhaps, that I had better let that alone. Very well! Is not the marriage 
relation, with all its hallowed influences, from which ought to spring the kindly 
offices of domestic love and the gentle charities of social life, often made 
a matter of barter and sale, and family life is metamorphosed into a wretched 
struggle for fashionable display? But let me say here—when there is so 
much laxity of opinion, and the Divorce Court is so filled—let me say that 
in the entire history of the race it has been seen that just in proportion 
as the family was broken, divided, ajar, mildewed in any way—if one of its 
component parts was in antagonism to the high and true nature of that 
institution—just so far do the communities, the nations, bear the brand even 
on their very brow as an ineffaceable sign of that error. 

With what thoughtless haste, for what frivolous reasons, are marriages 
made! We hear of one man marrying to increase his respectability ; another 
to please his friends ; another brings a wife home to spite his relations. One 
man will marry to procure service without being obliged to pay forit. He 
wants, like any other slaveholder, to command in his service the longest 
hours of laborious toil, and the most thorough guardianship of his interests, 
He wants a housekeeper, and thinks he can get one cheaper by marrying. 
You never hear a cry of “eight hours” or “ ten hours” a day work for the 
woman, ob, no! she must work past nine, and past ten, and then on again 
to eleven or twelve, without fee or reward save the honour and glory of 
serving him and earning his approval. Generous, magnanimous being! We 
hear of a widow, inconsolable for the loss of her husband, who married 
again to save herself from fretting to death over her loss. I heard in 
America—I don’t know whether it is truae—of a young woman who wished 
to be married because the little children—her sisters and brothers—had 
never seen @ wedding, and she wished to gratify them ! 

I heard in New Hampshire of a man who married his fifth wife, and when 
asked by the minister to stand up said, “ On these occasions I have usually 
sat.” 

Then you will find one young girl marrying because she does not like to 
work, and wishes to be supported in doing nothing, and to have plenty of 
leisure to go out. She marries because she will have nothing to do, and she 
supposes if she comes out of the menial into the hymeneal state she will live 
easily. I have sometimes seen these silly butterflies fluttering about the 
streets, with abundance of flounces and cheap jewellery. I think sadly of 
the home and family such a girl will make a wreck of, when the lowliest 
household might be, as many an one is, a fountain of brightness and true 
beauty. 
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God be thanked, that here in this marred and furrowed earth of ours, 
peace and truth, love and goodness, which are the essence of all home 
happiness, are the lot of no one class. It is the privilege of the lowliest 
as well as the loftiest. Old Aunt Chloe, when asked whether married life 
or single life was the happiest, said, “ That depends upon how people enjoy 
themselves.” 

I know it is fashionable to treat old maids and bachelors as subjects of 
ridicule—to laugh at them. Well, is it not better to be laughed at for not 
being married, than never to be able to laugh any more because you are 
married? I have nothing to say against matrimony; but I respect the 
bachelors and the old maids. Some of the greatest women of our time 
have been unmarried : Florence Nightingale, Mary Lyon, Mary Carpenter, 
Fidelia Fiske, Clara Burton, Miss Dix, and hosts of them. 

Then again, though I must be very brief here, how many divorces would 
be avoided if the advice of Governor Trumball were taken, who, when a 
friend applied to him for advice about a divorce, as he lived unhappily witb his 
wife, asked, “ How did you treat her when you were courting her?”! ‘“ Why, 
I treated her as well as I could, for I loved her dearly.” “Well,” said the 
Governor, “ go home and court her for a year as you did then, and tell me 
the result.” At the year’s end, it was, “ My wife and I are as happy as 
when we first married, and I mean to court her all the days of my life.” 
Ah, yes ! and why should he not ? 

It is hard for some people to live together. A couple who were con- 
stantly quarrelling were seated by the fire, where the cat and dog were lying 
quietly side by side. “Ah,” said the woman, “ it is a shame we should be 
always quarrelling. See how peaceably the cat and dog get along.” ‘“ Oh.” 
growled the husband, “just tie them together, and then see how they'll 
fight.” 

You and I know that many a man dives into’the sea of matrimony and 
brings up a pearl, If men and women would take as much pains to hold 
each other as they do to catch each other, there would be fewer unhappy 
marriages. I hold this—and you may think me queer—that your wife has 
more claim upon your politeness, upon your courtesy, and delicate attention, 
after marriage, than she had before. . Many a man will leave his wife to the 
care of another gentleman, while he will be very polite to another lady, and 
utterly neglect his own wife. I say, Perish any fashion that will demand of 
me more attention to any other woman under heaven than to my own 
lawful wedded wife ! 

Are there not too many who enter this marriage relation with no sense of 
the importance of it? And yet this relation is to touch with beauty or 
blight, with fragrance or ill savour, every future hour of life and of 
influence. Yes, it even takes hold of the eternities in its outcome. 

Then one other point I would like to speak upon before I proceed to address 
you more particularly on the theme I suppose you expect. Is there not, I 
ask, here—I mean to bring these things in, because I believe them to be im- 
portant—is there not a tendency to rail at and ridicule strictness in moral 
and religious things at the present day? Now, that is very easy todo. It 
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always has been easy to ridicule any attempt to be better or to do better— 
probably it always will be. The imperfections of our efforts leave many an 
open place for assault and ridicule. How many spicy, specious articles do 
we read about the dolefulness of a Christian Sabbath, and how many funny 
stories are told about, and bow much ridicule is pointed at, those who wish to 
keep the Sabbath according to their idcas of the Bible requirements. Itseems 
to me that we areawfully afraid of being too good. We are not afraid of being 
too mean. But if we undertake to keep God’s law strictly, men say, “ You 
are righteous over-much.” I know very well there is such a thing as strain- 
ing at a gnat and swallowing a camel. <A lady in Edinburgh, walking 
through the streets one Sunday morning with a dog, met a man very drunk. 
She said, ‘ Will you be good enough to whistle my dog back tome?” He 
said, “I’m ’shamed o’ ye—ye ought to be shamed o’ yersel’—to ask a God- 
fearin’ mon the like o’ me to profane the holy Sabbath-day by whistlin’ to a 
dog!” And they tell us that a man, going to church, hired a cabman, and 
asked him his fare. “ Well, our fare usually is a shilling ; but we charge two 
shillings on Sunday, to discourage Sabbath-breaking.” In New England an 
old church register records the fact that a man thrashed his wife one Sunday 
morning, and the Church disciplined him for breaking the Sabbath—perhaps 
because the operation itself was a work of necessity and mercy ; I donot know. 

Now, all distortions of obedience to the Sabbath law do not alter by one 
hair's line the beneficial effects of obedience to it or any other of God’s laws. 
We are finding out, the medical faculty are finding out, lunatic asylums are 
showing, statistics are proving, and all thoughtful experience is testifving, that 
the keeping of the Sabbath—yes, I speak here of the Bible way of keeping 
the Sabbath—holds in its hand the life, the health, the sanity, the wisdom, the 
private and public virtuc, the well-considered statesmanship, everything out- 
side of what is called religion, that civilisation values, and all of the true 
law of liberty in religion also, There is no true liberty but in steadfast 
obedience to righteous law. That brotherhood of locomotive engineers which 
met at St. Louis had felt their way along the path of experience when they 
resolved upon two things—one, a rule expelling an engineer addicted to the 
use of intoxicating drink ; and the other, a resolution favouring the abolition 
of Sunday trains. 

But people say again there are so many who do not believe in the divine 
institution of the Sabbath. Very well, then, let them read their own Adam 
Smith. and Blackstone, and Lord Macaulay. Theodore Parker, though he 
did not believe in the divine authority of the Sabbath, did believe in the ob- 
servance of the day as a political necessity, and said, “‘I should be sorry to 
see the Sunday devoted to common work. I am sorry to hear the clatter of 
a mill or the rattle of the wheels of business on Sunday. I look with regret 
and pain on men who work on that day.” And when travelling on the con- 
tinent of Europe, he said, “I prefer a New England Sabbath or Sunday, with 
all its Puritanic strictness, to the European Sunday, which is simply a holi- 
day, while the other is a quiet, restful, holy day.” 

But what of all this—all this of the past and the present—that we have 
been looking at in the morning light of to-day ? 
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Young men, you are standing on the threshold of the “ THEN” that is to 
be. Life opens out to you: to us it is closing. Oh to be a young man 
again, with all the energies, with the fulness of life, the young blood coursin g 
in the veins ; with the emotion, with the desire that you posscss to-day, and 
which I have possessed! There is not a young man of you but is looking up 
for his future position. You are looking forward into the “then” that is 
to be, trusting that it will see you in a higher position, a grander position, 
than you are in to-day. 

Yes, and every man that started in life as you are starting had just that 
ambition. You will be A MAN; you will suffer and sacrifice rather than 
become degraded. That clergyman of the Church of England who was 
fined five shillings and costs for drunkenness at Marylebone, the other day, 
did not expect that would be the result when he started in life and began 
to take a wrong direction. That physician, who once held so fine a practice, 
who was fined in the same court, just after him, for attacking a man when 
be was drunk, did not suppose this was to be the end of it. A man I knew 
well, who was Governor of his State, and representative in Congress for two 
scssions, did not suppose that the end of it was to be that he, a poor, miserable, 
drunken loafer, would be sitting in a vile grog shop, with acracked fiddle upon 
his shoulder, fiddling away, and keeping time with his fect, for the amusement 
of a set of drunkards. Look at him as he plays on the fiddle until some one 
brings him a glass of liquor, and then his trembling, nerveless hands lay 
clown the fiddle and the bow, and he grips the glass and brings it to his 
white cracked lips, and then drinks it down. Whew !—and then takes up 
the fiddle, and playsagain. . . . And that is his life-work! Did he 
suppose that his career would end like that ? 

There was a man whom I also knew, a graduate of Harvard University, 
who went to the bad. 1 found him in California, or he found me, and a 
more awful blasphemer I never knew. He was a drunkard, almost a beast, 
if you can call aman a beast ; he was so awfully brutalized. Men gave him 
a job occasionally to drive one of the coaches, but only odd gobs, for they 
could not trust him on along road. He came to see me, and I was never 
more disgusted with any man in my life. 

He was a man of wonderful genius. He is dead now, so I can mention 
his case. You know in California they drive down very steep ravines, and 
they have a very strong brake, upon which they set the foot, and with the 
foot on the brake they keep the coach steady. A man once said to me, as 
we were going down the side of a hill, with an incline of two thousand fect 
in two and a half miles, “These horses are in full gallop, but they don’t 
pull.” He had his foot on the brake, and we were going at such a rate that 
I had to hold on to both sides of the seat on which I was, lest I should go 
over with the impetus of swirling round the curves. It is for occasions like 
these that they require these powerful brakes. The man of whom I have 
been recently speaking was visited on his death-bed by his sister, who said 
to him, “ George, why don’t you keep your foot still? What is the matter 
with you? What do you keep lifting your knee for?” “Oh,” he said, “I 
am on an awful down grade, and J cannot find the brake.” 
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Young man! your foot is on the brake to-night. Keep it there! in 
God’s name keep it there! You may make your future just what you choose 
to make it. How many young men are going to wreck, even as one who came 
to me and said, as he shook hands with me, when I had urged him to stop the 
drink, “ It’s no use ; I’m a lost laddie!’’ Lost! How many young men are 
lost? But how are they lost? I once asked a young man why he would not 
sign the Temperance pledge. ‘“‘ Because,” said he, “I will not sign away my 
liberty.” I said, “ Liberty!” And he said, “I want to do as I please.” 
Young men, every man who does as he pleases, independently of moral, 
physical, and divine law, is a mean, miserable slave. Every man who is not 
held ‘by the freedom of law is a slave. There is the great difficulty. Young 
men want to do as they please in their young, brisk manhood. They throw 
off restraint : so they take the wrong direction, and they know it. There 
is not a young man here who is taking the wrong direction but what knows 
it. You do not hear them defend their course ; they palliate it. ‘Oh, young 
men will be young men.” So they ought to be young men. “ Yes; but they 
will sow their wild oats.” Zhen they will reap them. “ Whatsoever a man 
sowcth, that shall he also reap.” Sow wheat, and you reap wheat. Sow 
wild oats, and you reap wild oats—in the by-and-bye. And many are there 
who possess in their bodies the pains, and the cramps, and the neuralgia, 
and the rheumatism—the result of the sins and the follies of their youth. 
They must reap that which they have sown. 

You say “It will all come right by-and-bye.” What will? Begin wrong 
and end right? NEVER! Two divergent lines go on widening to all 
eternity. There is no coming together. I tell you a man is a fool who 
undertakes to go wrong, and expects he will come right somehow or other at 
the end. If he comes back, he will come back with bleeding feet and torn 
ficsh, and streaming eyes and a broken heart. He must come back thus if he 
ever comes to the right. Then I ask you, gentlemen, with prospects before 
you, with ambition, with hope, wit: desire, what are you going to make of 
the “ THEN ” that is to come? 

Let me say here that, in my opinion, there is no power on carth, 
that tends to the degradation, to the loss, of young men; to their ruin 
morally, physically, spiritually, religiously, and, I might say, financially— 
there is no power like the drink. It stands head and shoulders, like 
Saul, above all other influences and tendencies. I know there area great 
many who do not believe this. Young men, will you excuse me if I say 
one or two things which I have said before, though not to you; because I 
believe them to be important. The intemperate are drawn out of Young 
Men's Christian Associations ; they are drawn out of Sunday schools ; they 
are drawn out of churches; they are drawn out of the most godly homes in 
the land. 

No man intends to become a drunkard. He never intends to drink too 
much, I have heard some young men say that they take alcoholic stimu- 
lants medicinally. What! Do young men need medicine like that? You 
young men who take stimulants as a medicine, what benefit are they to you? 
1 know there are some physicians who tell us all about the good effects ; and 
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others tell us of the bad effects. Iam no physician, no physiologist ; but I 
do not believe it is necessary for young men to take intoxicating liquor as a 
medicine. Strong drink is not taken as a medicine. Men take it as a 
stimulant. [Mr. Gough then referred to the illustration given on page 9 
of the Address “To the Rescue!” as to “Getting no forrarder.”| Let me 
take all the alcohol out of your wine, and you will not wantit. Let any 
one give a party in London, and have sherry, burgundy, and champagne on 
the table, and let every particle of the intoxicating principle be extracted 
from these; and what will happen? Some one, perhaps, will swallow a 
glass. He will make a very wry face. Then he will say to a friend, “ Have 
you taken a glass of wine yet?” “No.” “Then don't /” 

IT STIMULATES. There is the danger! Iam not decrying alcohol asa 
medicine, but I say that I fully believe that in nine-tenths of the cases in 
which it is prescribed the prescription to drink is humbug. [Mr. Gough 
then referred to the incident given on page 10 of the Address “ Lend a 
Helping Hand,” respecting a clergyman’s wife. } 

Alcohol as a medicine! Ido not need it as a medicine. There is no 
physician—I care not whether he is a “ Sir” or plain “ Mr.,” I do not care 
who he is—who will dare to look me in the face, and say that it will be 
good for me as a medicine under any circumstances: if he does, he will 
never prescribe for me again. le knows better. I have ailments, as other 
people have. I had an acute attack—sub-acute they called it, whatever 
that may be—of bronchitis, and the doctor said he never knew a man throw 
off the disease more rapidly than I did. I have not been in bed with a day’s 
illness since 1846, and I have travelled over 440,000 miles, and delivered 
nearly 8,000 speeches, and am nearly 62 years old. 

They tell me a man needs stimulants. I will not touch them! Allow 
me to say here—I hope I shall not offend any one—I will not touch intoxi- 
cating wine at the communion table. I have not for thirty-three years ; and, 
so help me Heaven ! I never will. Not that I am afraid that if I took a sip 
that it would awaken what once was a fierce appetite in my system; but 
because I have known persons who have gone t) drunkenness direct from 
the communion table. I knew one man whom I could mention very well, a 
colonel in the American army. His first communion was his last. Fourteen 
days from that day they buried him. He died raving mad from drink. 
This craving was in his system—not a longing, stinging desire, but a somec- 
thing that the first drop of alcohol roused into fury and made him a madman. 
You say such instances are rare. I answer, Thank God that they are | 

But I have many ministers with me upon this point. Iam not learned 
enough to discuss it. I do not know anything about the wines of Scripture, as 
to whether they were intoxicating or not. I know w-i-n-e spells wine. But a 
Jew came to me, and at the same time a rabbi who was also on the platform 
endorsed his statement. He said, “I am surprised that Christians "—now, 
mark, I am not responsible for what the Jew said~“ I am surprised that 
Christians insist on using intoxicating wine at the communion, because 
it was established on the night of the Passover, and Jesus must have 
violated the Mosaic law if He used fermented wine. We Jews, when we 
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keep the Passover, use unleavened bread, and for our wine we pour boiling 
water on raisins, for, according to our law, we must not use intoxicating wine 
at such atime.” That is what he said, and I give it to you as he said it. 

Now I say, with regard to myself, that I will not touch intoxicating wine 
at the Lord's table ; and I consider myself right in that position. I do not 
ask others to do as Ido; Ilo not ask others to follow my example in that 
respect: I only speak for myself.* 


Men drink in moderation with no expectation that they will become 
intemperate men. Now, what is moderation? I ask you that. I know 
young men often say @ man is a poor weak-minded addle-pated sort of 
person if he cannot drink moderately. I say to you, I never did drink 
moderately—never! According to my idea of moderation, I never did drink 
moderately. The first glass I ever remember to have taken went to my 
head. “Ah!” you say, “that is nothing! so it does to other people’s.” I 
know it does ; but there is a difference between “ going to the head ” in the 
case of one man and “ going to the head” in the case of another. A gentle- 
man said to me, “I cannot drink, because it always goes to my head, and 
makes me feel dreadfully uncomfortable. I cannot drink.” Very well : such 
av one will never become a drunkard. Strong drink went to my head, but 
did it make me feel uncomfortable? Oh, no! It thrilled through my nerves; 
it went to my brain. Ha!ha!ha!halha! It was exhilaration ! ecstasy ! 
Another world opened before me. I never had such bright and beautiful 
visions before, and I longed for pencil and canvas that I might affix them 
there. Under the influence of that one glass, I seemed to feel that I had 
the power—I only wanted the materials—to immortalize myself. 

A gentleman said to me, “ J have been for some years captain of a clipper 
packet running between Liverpool and New York. I never was intoxicated 
in my life, but I look back upon years of excess with deep regret.” 

[Here Mr. Gongh gave the illustration as described on pages 7 and 8 
of the Address “ Prevention or Cure? "’] 

I believe many a good ship with its passengers, crew, and cargo, has 
foundered at sea under the influence of one glass of grog on the brain of the 
captain in a gale of wind. Do you call that moderation? That depends on 
how you look at it. It depends on the position. Now, as you sit here, you 
may say one glass is moderation ; but, if you were on board that ship, you 
might wish the captain had not taken his one glass. It is by moderation 
that men, intending to be moderate all their days, go down the fatal sliding- 
scale which terminates in intemperance. There are some men who cannot 
be moderate, they cannot drink in moderation, it is utterly impossible for 
them todo so. You may, if you choose, say that they are weak-minded. 
That is not their fault! Itis their infirmity. And instead of blaming them, 
it is your duty, if you are a Christian man, to bear the infirmity of your 
weaker brother and so fulfil the law of Christ. 


I say to young men, There is no influence in this world that draws 


* Some dissent was expressed among the andience. 
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so many men into the vortex of ruin as the influence of the drink. And I 
ask you then, what good is accomplished, what benefit is attained, by using 
it? What advantage have you ever gained by its use? It contains no 
nourishment. It possesses stimulus, I know that. So, if you step intoa 
hornet’s nest, it is rather stimulating, but not very nourishing. Drink may 
stimulate a man, and enable him to get though a certain amount of extra 
work he could not get through without; but we hold that in the long run it 
is damaging to his constitution. We ask you then, for your own sakes, to 
give up the use of strong drink. We also ask you to abstain for the sake 
of others; and that is the highest motive that can be urged to induce you 
to stoop to the weakness of your brother, and bear his infirmity, by giving 
up the drink. 

Oh yes, it requires some self-denial to give up the use of evena little. Ido 
not go to the moderate drinker and tell him he can give up his liquor as easily 
as he can turn his hand. We know better. Many a man has tried to give 
it up and failed, because he did not try long enough. Such persons are very 
like the couple who went to hear a lecture on Total Abstinence: on their 
way home the old gentleman said to the lady, “ Well!’’ She said, “ Yes ! 
well!” And he said, “ Well, what will you do?” “I'll do as you do.” 
“Well, shall we be tectotallers?” Yes.” “When shall we begin ?— 
Now?” “ Yes, we’ll begin now.” They went home, and had supper. The 
servants had gone to bed; the couple were sitting over a crust of bread and 
cheese. “Oh dear, what shall we have to drink?” ‘ We must not have 
beer.” “Oh, no, we're teetotallers. We'll have a glass of water.” They 
looked at each other. The one then said, “ Let us begin teetotal to-morrow.” 
They agreed to this; but they never tried teetotalism again. It “did not 
suit them!” It “did not agree with their constitutions!” 

There are young men who say they have no appetite for drink. I would 
ask young men to test that again. To such I would say—Are you in the 
habit of drinking a glass of ale every day? I do not ask you to sign the 
Temperance Pledge to-day. The next time you want a glass of ale, let 
it alone, and see how long you want it. There are some men who say 
they have no appetite for it. Yet they will strive for weeks before they 
feel perfectly easy without their drop of beer once or twice in the day. If 
you want intoxicating drink more now than you did five years ago, it will be 
easier for you to give it up to-night than it will ever be again in this world. 

Young men, you are to mould the future, and as you mould yourselves 
so will you be a power for good or for evil. That was a fine statesmanship 
that in an old historic work of ancient times planned the repairing of a 
battered and broken down city’s walls to be done by each man over against 
his own house, until from one gate to another, and from one eminence to 
another, the builders met; and the last cementing was consummated with 
an universal festival of gladness. 


Each one of us bears about him inseparably, a real, sharply defined 
relation to the “THEN” of the past, to the golden “ NOW ” that is, and to the 
“ THEN ” that is to come. The “ then” of the past has gone by, and hence- 
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forth can only be a radiant encouraging star in memory, or a beacon to 
warn us off the breakers, as far as the choices of this hour are concerned. 
But, ob, the golden “ NOW,” freighted with opportunities, with wholesome 
prickings of penitent memories, with its inviting voices of what we can 
inscribe on the record that is ineffaceable—of what we can do for the world. 
God be thanked, each one of us can make the “ Now ” that is, a starting- 
point for the “ THEN” that is to come, for a “ THEN” shining more and more 
unto the perfect day—a day to which the light of our “ now ” shall be but as 
the shining of a far-off Neptune. 

Everything is in your hands for the future. And, as in mathematics, 
the possibility of our reaching to the farthest bound of the universe, and 
the power by which we measure, assign, and weigh all things, is wrapped 
up in a few simple laws, so all the possibility of your future, and the hopes 
of a glorious “ THEN” for yourselves and for your country, find their only 
ladder-steps in steadfast obedience to the laws of THAT BOOK, which all the 
pride of human research and earthly opinion, or all the subtlety of mortal 
reasoning, cannot, thank God, drive out of this world. We ask you then to 
obey these laws. You may say, if you please, there is no law for Total 
Abstinence. I do not go to the Bible for a law for Total Abstinence; I go 
to the Bible for permission to abstain. And in view of the awful evil of 
drunkenness, I ask, May I give up that which is to me lawful, if I can 
hinder a weak brother from taking that which may be his ruin? And I 
believe we obey Christ’s law when we do that. 

And now I say to you, Iamanold man. I know that when I was twenty 
T thought that to be sixty was terribly old. I shall never speak to you, pro- 
bably, again as an Association. Let you and I try to make the future the 
best of our lives. You have a long time perhaps todo it in. I have but a 
short term. But, young men, my heart’s sympathies go out towards you. 
I have held the hands of dying men in mine ; I have laid my hand upon the 
burning forehead and moistened the fevered lips of many a drunkard ; and I 
have heard such stories as made my heart ache and my eyes fill with 
tears. I have seen wrecks of men, men of genius, men of education, men of 
power, men who might have made their mark in the world, going out, oh, so 
fearfully into the blackness, and darkness, and hopelessness of an awful 
“THEN that was to come. Then let you and I on this Saturday afternoon 
pledge each other that, by God’s help, we will make the future better; that 
we will make it more useful; that we will make it more glorious; that we 
will bring ourselves nearer to the pattern of Him who was the most magni- 
ficent example of true heroism that the universe has ever gazed upon, 
because He gave Himself a ransom for us. And it is our duty to give our- 
selves as a ransom for our fellow-men. Will you help us in je worm) Will 
you pledge me to-night that you will try to be better, and n ruer 
in the “ THEN” that is to come than you have been in i pasts") 
I WILL—will you ? 
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